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1. Letters from the Hon. Horace Walpole, to George Montagu, Esq. 
from the Year 1736, to the Year 1770, now first Published from 
the Originals, in the possession of the Editor. 4to. pp. 446. Col- 


burn, London, 1818. : 

2. Letters from the Hon. Horace Walpole, to the Rev. William Cole 
and others, from the Year 1745, to the Year 1782, now first Pub- 
lished from the Originals. 4to. pp. 259. Colburn, London, 
1818. 


BOTH the above volumes are the products of the same manu- 
factory, and in moral worth their staple is the same. The 
letters to Mr. Cole are a sort of scrap publication, designed to 
draw from the gossips of the press, the last penny for i 

into the privacy of a dead man, once reps oy on whatever 
account. Those which were written to Mr. Montagu have 
been thought of dignity enough to make a sixth volume of what 
are called the works of the Hon. Horace Walpole; “ by merit 
raised—to that bad eminence.” The motive by which the post- 
humous collector of the letters of eminent persons is actuated, 
is usually the same with that which animates the researches of 
the scraper in kennels—to pick up things so vile as to be singly 
unappreciable, until they rise to value 4 their bulk and quan- 
tity. But there are two questions which the virtuous mind must 
ask itself before it can resolve to publish to the world the private 
correspondence of a departed individual; first, whether from 
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extrinsic or intrinsic circumstances the assent of the writer to 
the posthumous publication may reasonably be inferred as likely 
to have been given, had it been asked; and, secondly, whether, in 
the particular case, posterity can derive any solid benefit from the 
communication. ‘There is an honour to be practised towards 
the defenceless dead, which is always in some degree violated by 

ing to the world such of their writings as perhaps they may 
have lived to repent of; or by giving permanence to thoughts that 
were meant to be as fugitive as the hour that gave them birth; 
or by fixing for ever on the character of the writer, the products of 
his partial impressions, immature judgments, or casual feelings. 
We have scarcely more right to dis-inter a man’s pee 
thoughts than to disturb his ashes; and at any rate in so delicate 
a case, we are bound to consider well the consequences to our- 
selves individually and to society at large, of giving publicity 
and perpetuity to profane and immoral productions which might 
otherwise have been buried in the grave of the writer. 

We have hardiy, indeed, any room for supposing that had the 
writer of these letters been asked for permission to publish them 
after his death, he would have withheld his consent, since we 
find him, in that with which the collection begins, expressing his 
desire to have them preserved; and, indeed, this first letter has 
all the appearance of a kind of inaugural performance announc- 
ing a regular course of epistolary communication upon a plan 
of which the projector seems peculiarly enamoured—that of a 
consummate neglect of grace, correctness, and care. It seems to 
us that this author was minded to leave to the world what he 
conceived to be the most perfect form of letter-writing; and 
his manner of setting out, and of preparing his friend, indicates 
a decided plan of non, # most systematically easy corres- 
pondent; comprising in his notion of that character, an ex- 
emption from those rules of moral circumspection, or even of 
grammatical propriety, which in unprivileged cases it is cus- 

‘We have heard a great deal about the easy style of epistolary 
composition, but we never saw the art of being easy carried to so 
licentious a perfection, as in the volume before us. We had 
_ always conceived that to write letters well was to write them na- 

eraty we had considered them, indeed, as the proper vehi- 
cles of our ephemeral thoughts and occasional impressions; the 
lively transcripts of feelings and observations fresh and full of 
life; the portraits of persons and things, as they succeed one 
another in interest, or start into importance, or become blended 
with our habitual thoughts or fancies; but we have never su 
posed that, because letters are the media of free and friendly 


communication between separated friends, and the proper sub- 
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stitutes for conversation, their merit is to consist in a vacant vi- 
vacity of expression, a flippant jesting with serious things, and 
the avowed oe. of propriety, grace, and grammar, 

The honourable letter-writer, whose performances are now be- 
fore us, in his 31st letter congratulates himself on being able to 
force his pen to write whatever nonsense he had last heard, and 
avows his intention to take no care, but not to write well, in as 
much as he hates what are called good letters. We join with 
Mr. Walpole in this last observation;—we also hate what are 
called good letters; but then we make a different application of 
the remark: what we usually hear described as good letters, ac- 
cording to the trite dogma on this subject, are precisely those.of 
which Mr. Walpole’s are the specimen, the repositories of manu- 
factured jokes, of egotism, and of indecency, with an abundant 
store of what Lord Bacon calls vain affectations and vain ima- 
ginations. Nothing is. so awkward as the effort to be uncon- 
strained ; the most natural thing in the world is to take pains 
in writing to a sagacious friend; and the foppery of endea- 
vouring to appear to take none must necessarily result in 
grimace and distortion. To the model of Madame Sevigné is 
owing much of the despicable trash in the form of letters to 
friends, with which the literature of this country is loaded 
and disgraced. We cannot yield to the sentence of even so 
large a majority concerning the merit of those letters, nor 
help declaring our opinion, founded on a recent perusal, 
to that after giving to the Marchioness credit for a cer- 
tain purity as well as playfulness of idiomatic expression, her 
celebrated epistles contain little else than disgusting details of 
court scandal and family idolatry. She has scarcely left any sen- 
timent worthy of being recorded for its delicacy of discernment, 
or depth of thinking. Mr. Walpole, who is a devoted disciple 
of the French school in general, tes evidently, and almost pro- 
_fessedly, copied the style and manner of the lively Marchioness, 
of whom he professes himself an adorer; but besides the 
impossibility of being natural without being original, and 
the absurdity of an endeavour to mimic ease, he has encoun- 
tered a sort of check in the instruments of his corrupt taste: 
the very character of the language in which he writes strug~ 
gles with his attempt to debauch it: our comprehensive 

nglish energy” refuses to be drawn into French wire. It is no 
wonder that what is ill conceived should be ill executed; he is 
bad with a bad grace, profligate where he means to be playful, _ 
and bald where he affects simplicity—for ever mistaking vulgarity: 
for vigour, and blasphemy for wit. All this may seem a little: 
severe, but we think it wil dr no more than just to all such’ 
as are not overborne by the clamour of the critics about ease in 
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letter-writing, which usually imports a‘meaning about as correct 
as the cry of liberty in the streets. But after all, giving due 
honour to this wonder-working quality of ease in epistolary com- 
position, there seems to be no good reason why ease’ should | 
exclude grace; or why a man accustomed to write accurately and 
elegantly, may not carry this habit into his familiar correspond- 
ence with an accurate and elegant friend; why his thoughts 
should be accounted better for being unconsidered ; or his ex- 
pressions be recommended by their slovenliness; especially when 
this carelessness is the fruit of pains, and the writer steps out of 
his way to be natural. 
_.Mr. Walpole’s letters being avowedly written to be kept, it is 
an inference in which but little is assumed to suppose them 
written to be published; and, indeed, the internal evidence of 
such intention is very manifest in the midst of the confidential 
familiarity so affectedly displayed. It seems to us that if it 
‘ was right to publish these letters at all, it was also proper to 
introduce them among the works of the writer: fer nothin 
from his pen was ever more plainly composed for posterity. Like 
a celebrated beauty in a ball-room, he has the semblance of bein 
engaged in conversation with friends, while every gesture, and 
word, and whisper, is meant for the world at large. We hesitate 
not to say that this condemns the whole ; for we certainly agree so 
far with the prevailing doctrine on this subject, as to think that 
letters must be real letters to be good for much. It is not ne- 
cessary that they should be always frisky and frolicksome (which 
is the great mistake and common source of failure); their excel- 
lence rather consists in their affecting nothing; dissembling 
nothing ; imitating nothing; in their fidelity to the feelings, their 
character of earnestness, and a certain native eloquence of ex- 
pression sparkling and racy from the fountains of thought and 
sensibility. But the letters now before us are any thing but all 
this. A determined spirit of banter, a conventional and fabri- 
cated humour pervades the whole. They have no natural play- 
fulness, no unconscious wit, no involuntary vigour. In a word, 
there is nothing vital in them, no pulse that beats in accord with 
the heart, or indicates the interior man, as he stands affected or 
admonished by arene evenitn or by his own experiences and 
recollections. r. Walpole was a bachelor, and a man: of 
pleasure,—a condition and character not very favourable to the 
supply either of the matter or the spirit of good letter-writing. 
By the ties and connexions which spring out of married life, if the 
flove which is common to our nature is not extinguished, it is 
at least dulcified and diluted ; he who has only his own well-being 
or enjoyments to provide for, is in danger of yielding gradually to 
that principle of gravitation, the tendency of which is perpetually. 
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to narrow the orbit of feeling, till every thought is centered’ in 
personal tification, and settles into a hard and heartless 
egotism. The influence of religion, indeed, is great, and if vital 
must be victorious, in opposition to these tendencies; but of re- 
ligion the writer of these letters exhibits not the faintest vestige. 
It is never alluded to but for the sake of insulting it. . It is, 
indeed, somewhat. remarkable to find a volume of the bulk of 
that which now lies before us, charged with the private senti- 
ments of an individual avowedly communicated without reserve 
on all the moral of life as it developed itself through a period of 
thirty years, without a single passage from which it could be in- 
ferred that the writer acknowledged his relation to God or his 
Son as the Governor or the Judge of the world. There may be 
wit in the volume; but we will venture to assert that there is no 
wisdom; and that there is nothing from the beginning to the end 
which can please a virtuous disposition, or touch a tender heart. 
We have heard, it is true, a great deal of the humour dispersed 
through these letters; for our own parts nothing appears to us 
more evident than that the wit and humour want originality, and 
that is to want every thing. They have a musty savour. Even 
letter-writing has its laws; and it is one of its laws that nothing 
dried and laid up for use should enter into its composition; the 
fruit should have on it the bloom of our youngest thoughts, with 
the maiden dew of the morning on its branch. At the end of 
almost every letter of this man of wit, some one, two, or three 
lon mots are appended, without connexion with the subject 
matter, without relation to each other, and often without any 
other recommendation than what they borrow from the name of 
George Selwyn, or some such hawker and pedlar in these small 
wares. Even in letters which treat of the death of friends, and 
which profess to be serious, these wretched bon-mots find a place. 
The foolish sentiment recorded on the monument of the poet Gay 
seems to have formed the motto and creed of this facetious writer ; 
his maxim for all occasions, merry or mournful, seems to be still 
the same, however diversified in terms,—that ‘life is a jest.” 
All that is great, and all that is solemn, and all that is affecting 
in the views of other men, is with this laughing philosopher (our 
readers must.excuse the vulgarity of the term for the sake of its 
expressiveness,) humbug, and hypocrisy ; all but his gallery and) 
his gout. Even the my csr Lo Society, all antiquary as he 
was, comes off with no small share of his flippant’ contempt. 
Some of his historical paradoxes had been disrespectfully treated 
by this body, and whatever else was to be treated with contempt, 
his own hypotheses were to be held in .reverence, however 
strange and contradictory. The world was to be ransacked for - 
bits of stained glass,, and antiquated. furniture for his gallery ; 
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but a fig for all the rubbish and baubles of the “ old women”’ 

composing the Antiquarian Society. ‘These old women it seems 

eg in love with the graces of his comely Richard the 
ird. 

The language of these letters is chiefly faulty on the side of am- 
bition. It was an ambition, indeed, of an inverted kind, but still 
it was ambition. It was the great effort of Mr. Walpole to seem 
to use no effort; and of all vain efforts, that of appearing to be 
careless of the admiration we are really courting is the most abor- 
tive and pitiful. It is only fruitful in affectation and distortion. 
There is a certain arch use of language, in which images are made 
to play before the fancy of the reader, without the formality or 
pomp of decided similitudes, or figures,—giving a secret grace to 
the style, and a livelier flow to the current of composition. To 
enjoy the secret of this happy combination of words; to possess 
this easy controul of imagery and illustration; to know how to 
insinuate a jest, and, by furtive methods, to make the humour 
felt without being seen, is the talent and the tact of the initiated 
alone. These, however, are the powers from which are derived 
the charms of familiar writing, and principally of the epistolary 
style; from these sources arise that inherent virtue and vigour of 
expression which defy imitation, and which refuse to be trans- 
planted; delicacies which shrink from the touch, felicities that 
seem to be spontaneous, while they mark the perfection of skill. 
The letters before us make no Dailey of these characteristics. 
There is an evident strain after brilliancy of expression ; and if 
any thing good is the result, it is sure to come with a sort of 
announcement. Violence is mistaken for vigour, grimace for 
gaiety, innovation for novelty. We have frequentiy a new coin- 
age instead of a new epithet,—a barbarous phrase instead of new 
combination, It is the style of a man who is writing to produce 
effect, and not to communicate impressions; it is every where 
inflated by vanity, and nowhere impregnated with fecling. 

If we may judge from these letters, M. . Walpole’s society was 
such as thinking and feeling men would not be desirous of culti- 
vating. ‘The times, indeed, were furiously debauched. Scarcely 
a period in our history appears to us to present a worse picture of 
our country’s morals than that which was occupied by the reigns 
of George the First and his son. Never was period more agitated 
and disgraced by political animosities, and the corruptions of 
ambition and faction. Religion was at an exceedingly low ebb; 
and it has been well remarked,* that though the church was, in 
its public ministrations, adorned with learning, and abounding 
im external morality, yet, in manners, and in true piety, in spi 


* See Dr, Milner’s History of the Church, 
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ritual doctrines, and_ evangelical principles, its decay was long 
and obstinate. Sir Robert Walpole, the father of the Letter- 
Writer, was a man of scandalous immorality and reprobate con~ 
versation ; and by treating his countrymen as rogues in hypothesis, 
he helped, in some measure, to render them such in fact. We 
are told by the historian of these times, that England was infested 
with robbers and incendiaries, and presented a scene of great 
general depravity,* and from the events and characters inciden- 
tally brought before us in the letters we are now reviewing, the 
higher ranks of life were scarcely more respectable. The phrase 
of “ being given up body and soul to London for the winter,” 
is appositely used by Mr. Walpole, in alluding to a town life in 
the then state of society. He might well talk of being sick of 
such a world, had he indeed lived above it; but his dissatisfac- 
tion with the world appears not-to have arisen from any peculiar 
disapprobation of the vicious part of it, with whom he seems to 
have lived in perfect charity. ‘Towards the end of Letter X, and 
in many other places in the volume before us, the indications are 
very strong of a want of circumspection in the choice of his com- 
pany. Of titles we have enough. Every letter teems with dukes 
and duchesses, lords and ladies; but the dignity of the English 
character, either among the great or little, rarely, if ever, comes 
forward in the scene. ‘The gossip of the great, and the scandals 
of private life, decorated with a little dilettante taste and anti- 
quarian knowledge, is really all that can be gathered from 
the work before us. What little nature there is in the de- 
scriptions or narrations is indelicate and offensive: it is, in 
truth, generally so with artificial men, whose lives are passed in 
the painted chambers of courtly dissipation. ‘They are apt to be 
more vulgar than the vulgar on vulgar topics. The decencies 
which surround mediocrity of station, and the modesty of humble 
life, are below their notice. It is their franchise to deride them; 
their privilege is to stoop very low without losing their distinc- 
tions; thus it is frequently found that men of dissipation in high 
life take pains to corrupt the very language of pleasure. It would 
not be consistent with our practice to introduce examples from the 
work before us in proof of these observations. It is enough to 
say, that they are scattered meta the volume rather profusely } 
and we cannot but feel surprised that letters such as the tenth, 
fourteenth, fifteenth, twenty-third, and twenty-fourth, should be 
written to one who had been enjoined to preserve what was writ- 
ten to him, and who seems to have had sisters living with him, 
of whom frequent mention is made in this volume. 2 
As some palliation of these delinquencies of style and senti- 
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* Smollet’s Hist. ¢. 4, 8. 24. 
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ment, it is due to Mr. Walpole to observe, that he lived in times 
of great impurity, not He of life but of conversation. The 
stage was extremely licentious and gross; sermons were little 
tenacious of dignity or decency of expression; and the com- 
mon talk of fashionable society was full of libertinism. We 
s of the early portion of Mr. Walpole’s life. He lived 
through many years of his present majesty’s reign ; long enough 
to witness, if his observation had been turned that way, the ex- 
traordinary effect of princely example in reforming a people. 
The enthusiasm of loyalty does not appear to have captivated 
the judgment of this writer; he seems rather to have affected a 
contempt for diadems; but the amiable and elevated character 
of the young king fixed his regards, and drew from him the tri- 
bute of sincere ote ly To the gay and licentious the a 
monarch displayed at once the most perfect pattern of an Englis 
gentleman ; and the history of the world scarcely furnishes an- 
other instance of a sovereign, th * the changeful scenes of a 
long and agitated reign, so fixed in his principles, so firm in his 
perperes on the side of his God, his conscience, and his country ; 
iving without favourites, or mistresses, or buffoons, or flatterers, 
a king and a father, for more than half a century; uniform in the 
practice, from youth to age, not of those splendid extremes of 
conduct which accompany eccentric greatness, but of excellencies 
which temper one another into the mellower composition of 
moral and manly worth. He has been the eS i cause of a 
revolution in the mannersof his people, not attributable in an equal 
degree to any of the great rulers of mankind, if we look to the 
materials of which it was formed, and the foundation on which 
it was established. Whether or not Mr. Walpole saw things in 
this light, is not to be collected from these letters. He speaks 
more ot George the Second than of George the Third; and it is pro- 
bable the latter prince, in the quiet circle of his family, and the 
stated rounds of his duty; in his regular and simple distribution 
of his time, his early hours, his royal cares, his social rides, his 
domestic evenings, and his natural and honest delights, became 
little known or regarded by Mr. Walpole and the great men by 
whom he was surrounded. But to those of his subjects to whom 
religion is lovely, and who consider a nation’s best hope to rest 
on the purity and stability of its principies, our king has always 
stood conspicuous as a column on a hill; shattered is that pillar, 
and disfigured is its capital; but the venerable ruin still remains, 
to remind us of what once it was,—the support, the ornament, 
and the pride of the church and the empire. 

The distinguishing feature of his Majesty’s character, if we 
reason from the spirit in which these letters were written, Mr. 
Walpole was but ill qualitied duly to appreciate—we mean the 
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love of Almighty God, and of his House of Prayer. Mr. Walpole 
has one trenchant word which speedily disposes of a practice 
like this: every thing that looks this way, is by him called 
“ Methodism.” We have never read his “ Anecdotes of Paint- 
ing in England;” but we can well believe him, when he tells us, 
in Letter cxxxvi, that “ there is not one word of Methodism in 
it:” because we do not find, in the volume before us, one word 
of religion, or of what religion enjoins. On the contrary, the 
subject is every where treated by him with scornful levity. Scat- 
tered as these instances are through the book, and mixed up with 
a semblance of art and humour, they are calculated to produce 
great mischief: we will produce a cluster of them, that our 


readers may become more sensible of their general quality and 
tendency. 


“ LETTER IX. 


Dear GeorcE, Arlington-street, June 25, 1745. 

“1 have been near three weeks in Essex at Mr. Rigby’s, and had left 
your direction behind me, and could not write to you. ’Tis the charm- 
ingest place by nature and the most trumpery by art that ever I saw. 
The house stands on a high hill on an arm of the sea, which winds 
itself before two sides of the house. On the right and left, at the very 
foot of this hill, lie two towns ; the one of market quality, and the other 
with a wharf where ships come up. This last was to have a church, 
but by a lucky want of religion in the inhabitants, who would not con- 
tribute to building a steeple, it remains an absolute antique temple 
with a portico on the very strand. Cross this arm of the sea you see 
six churches and charming woody hills in Suffolk, All this parent 
nature did for this place; but its godfathers and godmothers, I be- 
lieve, promised it should renounce all the pomps and vanities of this 
world, for they have patched up a square house, full of windows, low 
rooms, and thin wails; piled up walls wherever there was a glimpse of 
prospect; planted avenues that go no where, and dug fish-ponds where 
there should be avenues. We had very bad weather the whole time I 
was there, but however I rode about and sailed, not having the same 
apprehensions of catching cold that Mrs. Kerwood had once at Chel- 
sea, when I persuaded her not to go home by water, because it would 
be damp after rain. ; 

“ The town is not quite empty yet. My lady Fitzwalter, lady Betty 
Germain, lady Granville, and the dowager Strafford, have their At- 
home’s, and amass company. Lady B——n has done with her Sun- 
days, for she is changing her house into Upper Brook-street. In the 
mean time, she goes to Knightsbridge, and sir Robert to the woman 
he keeps at Scarborough: Winnington goes on with the Frasi, so my 
lady T—— is obliged only to lie of people. You have heard of the 
disgrace of the Archibald; and that in future scandal she must only 
be ranked with the lady Elizabeth L——y and madam Lucy W——ts, 
instead of being historically noble among the Clevelands, Portsmouths, 
and Yarmouths. ’Tis said, Miss Granville has the reversion of her 
coronet ; others say, she won’t accept the patent. 
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_ & Your friend Jemmy L——y,—I beg pardon, I mean your kin, is 
not he? I am sure he is not your friend ;—well, he has had an assem- 
bly, and he would write all the cards himself, and every one of them 
was to desire he’s company and she’s company, with other pieces of 
curious orthography. Adieu, dear George; I wish you a merry farm, 
as the children say at Vauxhall. My compliments to your sisters, 

‘¢ Yours ever.” 


One of his letters — thus: Your brother, your Wotten- 
halls, and the antient Baron and Baroness Dacre of the South, 
are to dine with me at Strawberry-Hall next Sunday. Divers 
have been the negotiations about it. Your sister, you know, is 
often impeded by a purge or a prayer: and I, on the other hand, 
who never rise ina morning, have two balls on my hands this 
week, to keep me in bed the next day till dinner-time.” From this, 
we may make a tolerable guess as to the manner in which Mr, 
Walpole’s Sundays were bestowed. It seemed, indeed, as if this 
gay writer grudged to the Sabbath the smallest particle ofits claim 
to be treated as a day of rest, beyond what consisted in his lying in 
bed the whole morning; for, in Letter cv11, we find him playing at 
Lady H—d’s, the last night of her lying-in, ¢i// deep into dandy 
morning. And, in Letter cxirx, he complains that, by Sunday’s 
thrusting itself between Saturday and Monday, he had been pre- 
vented getting in his hay on Monday. ‘ As the parsons, ” says 
he, ‘will let nobody else make hay on Sundays, I think they ought 
to make i¢ on that day themselves.” That Mr. Walpole had 
somewhere or somehow, or for some purpose, read or heard the 
Bible, or a part of it, is evident from these letters; and the sort 
of use of it made by him will be best seen in the following pas- 
sages: “ Lord Talbot is Lord Steward! The stone which the 
builders refused is become the head-stone of the corner.” (Letter 
cx.) Containing more incense to the and my dear Lord 
Bute than the Magi brought, in their portmanteaus, to Jerusa- 
lem.” (Letter cx1ix.) “yj sit down by the waters of Babylon, 
and weep, when I think of thee, Oh Strawberry!” (Letter 
ccxxxvill.) A variety of other passages occur, of a similar 
character: “hee grace of Lyttleton, the Right Rev. Father 
in Chess.” ‘I wish you were going among Catholic prelates, 
who would deny you the cup.” “ Pray, what are you doing; 
praying or en Po oy you to the works of the devil 
or the church: I don’t care which. You will get the gout; turn 
Methodist, and expect to ride to heaven on your great toe.” 
** Oh! we are ridiculous animals: and, if angels have any fun in 
them, how we must divert them!” « I have suspended the ves- 
timenta, which were torn off my back, to the God of repentance.” 

We might have extracted many more passages of the same 
description, if we did not feel it to be an uneasy and an unneces- 
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sary task, Our Christian readers will be satisfied, by these speci+ 
mens, of the frame of Mr. Walpole’s mind in respect to religion. 
Consonant to this frame of mind on religious subjects, is the 
manner in which he expresses himself concerning the great leaders 
of the Reformed Church. Calvin he calls “an execrable vil- 
lain,” and Luther, he ‘wishes the devil may take.” All Me- 
thodists are rogues; all religious men are Methodists; therefore, 
all religious men are rogues. ‘The clergy, or, in his phraseology, 
the parsons, are, of course, but lightly esteemed by this cavalier 
writer ; and he seems to consider it as one of the objections to a 
country life, that it throws one upon the society of this order of 
men. It is extremely ridiculous, after all this, to talk of Mr. 
Walpole’s creed. ‘The charity school-boy of the present day is a 
doctor, compared with him, in this branch of knowledge. His 
orthodoxy consists in his denunciation of the fanatics: and so 
staunch is he in this negative zeal, that, though he would not have 
the Methodists persecuted, he would have the clergy “ fight them, 
and ridicule them.” (Letter xiv.) Men who have little or no 
religion themselves, are, in general, very unwilling to believe that 
others have any; and treat their professions as hypocritical. 
Thus, it is somewhat curious to observe the very different ac- 
counts Dr. Johnson and our Letter-writer give of the last mo- 
ments of Addison. The narrative by Dr. Johnsen is as follows: 
* Lord Warwick was a young man of very irregular life, and, 
perhaps, of loose opmions. Addison, for whom he did not want 
respect, had very diligently endeavoured to reclaim him; but his 
arguments and expostulations had no effect. One experiment, 
however, remained to be tried: When he found his life near its 
end, he desired the young lord to be called; and when he de- 
sired, with great tenderness, to hear his last injunctions, told him, 
‘1 have sent for you that you may see how a Christian can die.’” 
Mr. Walpole adopts the story from Dr. Young; and re- 
lates, that Mr. Addison sent for the young Lord Warwick, as 
he was dying, to show him in what peace a Christian could die. 
¢ Unluckil ,” says Mr. Walpole, “he died of brandy. Nothing 
makes a Christian die in peace like being maudlin! But don't 
say this in Gath, where you are.” 

This indecent carelessness about religion appears to have pro- 
duced a correspondent carelessness about his neighbour. ith 
true epicurean dignity, he writes, “‘ My books, my virta, and my 
other follies and amusements, take up too much of mytime to leave 
meleisure to think of other people’s affairs; and, of all affairs, those 
of the public are my least concern.” It is easy to imagine, with this 
state of feeling, what answer Mr. Walpole would have returned to 
applications for subscriptions to Missionary, Bible, and Education 
Societies, had they been in activity in his day. As in the style 
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of his letters, so in the style of his life, Mr. Walpole was labo- 


riously minded to be at his ease; not aware how soon ease be- 
comes lassitude, and how soon lassitude terminates in the tedium 
vita, “* My system,” says this aoe of Epicurus, “ is to live 
in a vision as much as 1 can. But I now will not be cheated: 
reflections will come; and, if we provide no proper pabulum for 
them, they will feed upon the spirits.” In spite of all this eleva- 
tion above life and its affairs, Nature would have her dues. 
Mr. Walpole began to grow old; and thus he began to reason 
and speculate: “ What do years give one? Experience. Ex- 

ience, what? Reflections. Reflections, what? Nothing that I 
ever could find—Nor can I well agree with Waller, that 


‘ The soul's dark cottage, battered and decay’d, 
Lets in vew light thro’ chinks which time has made. ’ 


Chinks, I am afraid, there are; but, instead of new light, I find 
nothing but darkness visible, that serves only to discover sights of woe, 
[ look back through my chinks—I find errors, follics, faults ; 
forward, old age and death, pleasures fleeting from me, no virtues 
succeeding to their place, Il fu avouer, 1 want all my quicksilver 
to make such a back ground receive any other objects.” (Letter 
ci.) Still, however, after this true and tremendous picture of the 
man of this world’s gaiety, we find him “ playing deep into Sun- 
day morning ;” and, after the and warn- 
ings of a gouty riod of seven years, we hear the same man thus 
declaring himself: “ Rabelais brightens up to me as I see more of 
the world. He treated it as it deserved—laughed at it all; and, 
as I judge from myself, ceased to hate it.” (Letter ecxv). But 
the real tone of his spirits, and the wretched sources to which he 
looked for comfort, are plainly revealed in another letter, written 
about the same period, under the morbid melancholy of the gout. 


“ LETTER CCX. 


 Strawhberry-hill, July 28, 1765. 

“ The less one is disposed, if one has any sense, to talk of one’s self 
to people that inquire only out of compliment, and do not listen to the 
answer, the more satisfaction one feels in indulging a self compla- 
cency, by sighing to those that really sympathize with our griefs. Do 
not think it is pain thar makes me give this low-spirited air to my let- 
ter. No, it is the prospect of what is to come, not the sensation of 
what is passing, that affects me. The loss of youth is melancholy 
enough ; but to enter into old age through the gate of infirmity, most 
disheartening. My health and spirits made me take but slight notice 
of the transition, and under the persuasion of temperance being a 
talisman, 1 marched boldly on towards the descent of the hill, knowing 
{ must fall at last, but not suspecting that I should stumble by the 
way. This confession explains the mortification I feel. A month’s 


confinement to one, who never kept his bed a day, is a stinging lesson, 
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and has humbled my insolence to almost indifference. Judge then 
how little I interest myself about public events. I know nothing of 
them since I came nicer, where I had not only the disappointment of 
not growing better, but a bad return in one of my feet, so that | am 
still wrapped up and upon a couch. It was the more unlucky, as lord 
Hertford is come to England for a very few days. He has offered to 
come to me, but as I then should see him only for some minutes, [ 
propose being carried to town to-morrow. It will be so oa before I 
can expect to be able to travel, that my French journey will certainly 
not take place so soon as J intended, and if lord Hertford goes to 
Ireland, I shall be still more fluctuating; for though the duke and 
dutchess of Richmond will replace them at Paris, and are as eager to 
have me with them, I have had so many years heaped upon me within 
this month, that I have not the conscience to trouble young people, 
when I can no longer be as juvenile as they are. Indeed I shall think 
myself decrepit, till | can again saunter into the garden in my slippers 
and without my hat in all weathers, a point I am determined to regain 
if possible, for even this experience cannot make me resign my tem- 
perance and my hardiness. I am tired of the world, its politics, its 
pursuits, and its pleasures, but it will cost me some struggles before I 
submit to be tender and careful. Christ! can I ever stoop to the re- 
gimen of old age? I do not wish to dress up a withered , Nor 
drag it about to public places; but to sit in one’s room, clothed warmly, 
expecting visits from folks 1 don’t wish to see, and tended and flat- 
tered by relations impatient for one’s death! let the gout do its worst 
as expeditiously as it can; it would be more welcome in my stomach 
than in my limbs. I am not made to bear a course of nonsense and 
advice, but must play the fool in my own way to the last, alone with 
all my heart, if I cannot be with the very few I wish to see; but to 
depend for comfort on others, who would be no comfort to me, this 
surely is not a state to be preferred to death, and nobody can have 
truly enjoyed the advantages of youth, health, and spirits, who is 
content to exist without the two last, which alone bear any resem- 
blance to the first. 

** You see how difficult it is to conquer my proud spirit: low and 
weak as I am, I think my resolution and perseverance will get the 
better, and that I shall still be a gay shadow; at least I will impose 
any severity upon myself, rather than humour the gout, and sink into 
that indulgence with which most people treat it. ily liberty is as 
dear to me as mental, and I would as soon flatter any other tyrant as 
the gout, my whiggism extending as much to my th as to my 
principles, and being as willing to part with life, when I cannot owe 
it, as your uncle Algernon when his freedom was at stake. Adieu; 

Yours ever, 
“ Hor. WALPOLE.” 


Among the trumpery letters to Mr. Cole, which compose the 
publication placed second at the head of our present article, but 
of which we shall not tire our readers with a distinct account, 


we have a more composed view of old age settling into disease, 
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destitution, and death. Where again are Mr. Walbpole’s 
‘ comforts? Religion was out of the question. But he talks va- 
be liantly of preparing for death in his own way. With admirable 
Ht consistency, he says, “ I have always lived post, and shall now die 
before I can bait. Yet it is not my wish to be unemployed, 
could I but choose my occupations.” Though my life has 
in turbulent scenes—in pleasures, or rather pastimes, and 
in much fashionable dissipation, still books, antiquities, and virtue 
kept hold of a corner of my heart; and, since necessity has forced 
me, of late years, to be a man of business, my disposition tends 
to be a recluse for what remains—but it will not be my lot; and, 
though there is some excuse for the young doing what they like, 
I doubt an old man should do nothing but what he ought: and 
I hope, doing one’s duty is the best preparation for death.” 
(Letters to Cole, evi.) 

A more curious system of ethics than that which we have just 
extracted from the letter of this veteran of the gay world, can 
certainly nowhere be found in the philosophy of the old or the 
new schools. To the Christian system, it modestly makes no 
pretence: and there never lived a heathen sciolist that would 
own such flat puerilities, To such wretched shifts is vanity com- 
pelled to resort, when it would settle a system of moral compensa- 
tions, and balance the account between God and man in its own 
way. According to this sublime creed, the young may be ex- 
cused for living as they like, provided that, when they are past 
service, they begin to think of active duties, and the solemn pre- 
parations for death. Admirable scheme of commutation with the 
soul! and how much more consoling than the words of that book 
which warns the young man who Hives as he lists, that, for all 
this rejoicing, ‘God will bring him into judgment.” It is no 
wonder that, with this view of man’s religious state, the name at 
which every knee should bow, and which is that alone under 
heaven given unto men whereby we can be saved, should occur 
only in these letters to give spirit to a jocular exclamation. 
Can we cover all this with the excuse of the times? if so, it is 
indeed an argument for the highest gratitude to reflect that we 
stand in our day at so great my al from such depravity and 


folly. 

With so prevailing a propensity to be witty, and with a range 
so wide for the exercise of the talent, where nothing is privi- — 
leged or exempt, Mr. Walpole might have been expected, in let- 
ters so chartered by exemption from all restraint and reserve, to 
supply the fashionable world with’an inexhaustible store of merri- 
ment. How much the intellect is tasked to satisfy the popular 
appetite for the facetious we cannot ascertain; but we are quite 
sure that, for satisfying a genuine taste for humour, a great deal 
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that cannot go down is poured forth in these letters. We will 
produce some specimens of Mr. Walpole’s manner in this kind: 


“ LETTER XLVI. 


“ THE ST. JAMES’S EVENING POST. 
“ Thursday, Jan. 9, 1752. | 
“ Monday being the twelfth day, his Majesty according to annual 
custom offered myrrh, frankincense, and a small bit of gold; and at 
night, in commemoration of the three kings or wise men, the king and 
royal family played at hazard for the benefit of a prince of the blood, 
There were above eleven thousand pounds upon the table; his most 
sacred majesty won three guineas, and his R. H. the duke three thou- 
sand four hundred pounds. | 
“On Saturday was landed at the Custom-house a large box of truffles, 
being a present to the earl of Lincoln from Theobald Taaffe, Esq. who 
is shortly expected home from his travels in foreign parts. 


** To-morrow the new-born son of the earl of Egremont is to be bap- ~ 


tized, when his majesty and the earl of Granville (if he is able to 
stand) and the dutchess dowager of Somerset are to be sponsors. _ 

“‘ We are assured that on Tuesday last, the surprising strong woman 
was exhibited at the countess of Holdernesse’s, before a polite assembly 
of persons of the first quality: and some time this week, the two 
dwarfs will play at brag at Madam Holman’s. N. B. The strong man, 
who was to have performed at Mrs. Nugent's, is indisposed. | 

“ There is lately arrived at the lord Carpenters, a curious male chim? 
parozee, which had had the honour of being shewn before the ugliest 
princes in Europe, who all expressed their approbation ; and we hear 
that le intends to offer himself a candidate to represent the city of 
Westminster at the next general election. Note: he wears breeches, 
and there is a gentlewoman to attend the ladies. 

‘¢ Last night the hon, and rev. Mr. James Brudenell was admitted a 
doctor of opium in the ancient university of White’s, being received ad 
eundem by his grace the rev. father in chess the duke of Devonshire, 

resident, and the rest of the senior fellows. At the same time the 
ord Robert Bertie and colonel Barrington were rejected, on account 
of some deficiency of formality in their testimonials. +g pi 

“ Letters from Grosvenor-street mention a dreadful apparition, which 
has appeared for several nights at the house of the countess Towns- 
hend, which has occasioned several of her ladyship’s domestics to leave 
her service, except the coachman, who has drove her sons and nephews 
for several years, and is not afraid of spectres. The coroner's inquest 
have brought in their verdict lunacy. | 

“ Last week the lord Downe received at the treasury the sum of a 
hundred kisses from the auditor of the exchequer, being the reward 
for shooting at a highwayman. : : 

“On Tuesday the operation of shaving was happily performed on the 
upper lip of her grace the dutchess of Newcastle, by a celebrated artist 
from Paris, sent over on purpose by the earl of Albemarle. The per- 
formance lasted but one minute and three seconds, to the great joy of 
that noble family ; and in consideration of his great care and expedi- 
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tion, his grace has settled four hundred pounds a year upon him for 
life. We hear that he is to have the honour of shaving the heads of 
the lady Caroline Petersham, the dutchess of Queensberry, and several 
other persons of quality. 

‘‘ By authority, on Sunday next will be opened the romish chapel at 
Norfolk house ; no persons will be admitted, but such as are known 
well wishers to the present happy establishment. | 

“* Mass will begin exactly when the english liturgy is finished. 
po At the theatre royal in the house of lords, the Royal Slave, with 

e. 

‘* At the theatre in St. Stephen's chapel, the Fool in Fashion. 

“ The Jews are desired to meet on the 20th inst. at the sign of Fort 
L’Evéque in Pharaoh-street, to commemorate the noble struggle made 
by one of their brethren in support of his property. 

Deserted—Miss Ashe. 

Lost—an opposition. 

‘‘ To be let—an embassador’s masquerade, the gentleman going 
abroad. 

* To be sold—the whole nation. 

‘* Lately published, the analogy of political and private quarrels, or 
the art of healing family-differences by widening them ; on these words, 
do evil that good may ensue ; a sermon preached before the right hon. 
Henry Pelham, | the rest of the society for propagating christian 
charity, by William Lavinston, chaplain to her R. H. the princess 
; and now printed at the desire of several of the family. 

“For capital weaknesses, the duke of Newcastle’s true spirit of 
crocodiles. 

“ Given gratis, at the turn-stile, the corner of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 

Anodyne Stars and Garters.” 


One more letter may close our specimens of Mr. Walpole’s 
eral manner where his humour is more especially gay, and 
t shall be Letter X. 

LETTER X. 


“ Dear GEORGE, Arlington-strect, July 13, 1745. 

“ We are all Cabob’d and Cacofogoed, as my lord D——h says. We, 
who Renerly you know, could any one of us beat three Frenchmen, 
are now so degencrated that three Frenchmen can evidently beat one 
Englishman. Our army is running away, all that is left to run, for 
half of it is picked up by three or four hundred at atime. In short, 
we must step out of the high pantoufles that were made by those cun- 
ning shoemakers at Poitiers and Ramilies, and go clumping about, 
perhaps, in wooden ones. My lady Hervey, who you know doats 
upon every thing French, is charmed with the hopes of these new 
shoes, and has already bespoke herself a pair of pigeon-wood. How 
did the tapestry at Blenheim look? Did it glow with victory, or did 
all our glories look overcast? 

** | remember a very admired sentence in one of my lord Chester- 
field’s speeches, when he was haranguing for this war; with a most 
rhetorical transition, he turned to the tapestry in the House of Lords, 
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and said, with a sigh, he feared there were no historical looms at work 
now! Indeed, we have reason to bless the good patriots, who have 
been, for employing our manufactures so historically. The countess 
of that wise earl, with whose two expressive words I began this letter, 
says, she is very happy now that my lord had never a place upon the 
coalition, for then all this bad situation of our affairs would have been 


laid upon him. 

- Now I have been talking of remarkable periods in our annals, I 
must tell you what my lord Baltimore thinks one:—He said to the 
prince t?other day, ‘ Sir, your royal highness’s marriage will be an 
area in English history.’ 

“If it were not for the life that is put into the town now and then 
by very bad news from abroad, one should be quite stupified. There 
is nobody left but two or three solitary regents; and they are always 
whisking backwards and forwards to their villas; and about a dozen 
antediluvian dowagers, whose carcases have miraculously resisted the 
wet, and who every Saturday compose a very reverend catacomb at 
my old lady Strafford’s. She does not take money at the door for 
shewing them, but you pay twelvepence a-piece under the denomina- 
tion of card-money. Wit and beauty indeed remain in the persons 
of lady Townshend and lady Caroline Fitzroy; but such is the want 
of taste of this age, that the former is very often forced to wrap up 
her wit in plain English before it can be understood; and the latter 
is almost as often obliged to have recourse to the samé artifices, to 
make her charms be taken notice of. 

** Of beauty I can tell you an admirable story: one Mrs. Comyns, 
an elderly gentlewoman, has lately taken a house in St. James’s Street ; 
some young gentlemen went there t’other night: —‘ Well, Mrs. 
Comyns, I hope there won’t be the same disturbances here that were at 
your other house in Air-street ;’—*‘ Lord, sir, I never had any disturb- 
ances there: mine was as quiet a house as any in the neighbourhood, 
and a great deal of good company came to me: it was only the ladies 
of quality that envied me.’—‘ Envied you! why your house was pulled 
down about your ears.?—* Oh dear sir! don’t you know how that hap- 
pened?’—* No, pray how?’—* Why, dear sir, it was my lady ——, 
who gave ten guineas to the mob to demolish my house, because her 
ladyship fancied I got women for colonel C——y.’ 

a My dear George, don’t you delight in this story? If poor Harry 
comes back from Flanders, I intend to have infinite fun with his pru- 
dery about this anecdote, which is full as good as if it was true. I beg 
Se will visit Mrs. Comyns when you come to town ; she has infinite 

umour, 
Adieu, dear George, 
Yours ever, 
“ Hor. WALPOLE.” 


Perhaps the good-natured reader will think there was a little 
too much malice in the joke practised by our author and the ce- 
lebrated George Selwyn, upon the Duke of Newcastle, to consist 
with pleasantry; perhaps, also, it will strike a sensible reader, 
that there was puerility and meanness in the contrivance, 
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“ But the delightful part of the night was the appearance of the 
duke of Newcastle, who is veering round again, as it is time to betra 
Mr. Pitt. The dutchess was at the very upper end of the gallery, and 
though some of the Pelham court were there too, yet they shewed so 
little cordiality to this revival of connexion, that Newcastle had nobod 
to attend him but sir Edward Montagu, who kept pushing him all up 
the gallery. From thence he went into the hazard room, and wrig- 
gled, and shuflled, and lisped, and winked, and spied, till he got behind 
the duke of Cumberland, the duke of Bedford, and Rigby ; the first of 
whom did not deign to notice him; but he must come to it. You 
would have died to see Newcastle’s pitiful and distressed figure— 
nobody went near him: he tried to flatter people, that were too busy 
to mind him—in short, he was quite disconcerted ; his treachery used 
to be so sheathed in folly, that he was never out of countenance ; but 
it is plain he grows old. To finish his confusion and anxiety, George 
Selwyn, Brand, and I went and stood near him, and in half whispers, 
that he might hear, said, ** Jord how he is broke! how old he looks!” 
then I said, “ this room feels very cold: I believe there never is a fire 
in it”? Presently afterwards 1 said, * well, I?ll not stay here ; this 
room has been washed to-day.” In short, I believe we made him take 
a double dose of Gascoign’s powder, when he went home. Next night 
Brand and I communicated this interview to lord Temple, who was in 


agonies, and yesterday his chariot was seen in forty different parts of 
the town.” (P. 166, 167.) 


He is extremely apt to end his letters with a pun or bon-mot, 
seldom good, and often most disgustingly out of place, as it must 
be pronounced to be by the laws of nature, feeling, and common 
propriety, where it occurs at the conclusion of the letter relating 
the death of Lord Waldegrave, a very promising young noble- 
man, married to his niece, and whose death-bed he had been 
attending: but professed wits would find in this world of painful 
vicissitudes, their career of festivity perpetually checked, if they 
stopped to think and moralize. At the end of another epistle, in 
which he is again called upon to record the sad separation of an 
affectionate couple, by the death of Lady Caroline Brand, he 
concludes the letter with this gentle piece of humour : 


“1 shall only tell you a bon mot of Keith’s, the marriage-broker, and 
conclude. ‘** G—d d—n the bishops,” said he, (I beg Miss Mon- 
tagu’s pardon) “so they will hinder my marrying. Well, let ’em, but 


I’ll be revenged : 1’ll buy two or three acres of ground, and by G—d, 
under-bury them all.”? Adieu. 


Yours ever, 
(P. 103.) “Hor. WALPOLE.” 
But really we begin to feel that we are executing a somewhat 
cruel justice in laying before our readers passages so little pleas- 
ing in themselves, or creditable to the author. We shall close 
our list of misdemeanors with a few specimens of a species of art 
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in which this writer is too apt to indulee—the use of fabricated 
and whimsical words. Such as gvenuths blueth, gloomth, (p. 112, 
114); letweenity (p. 205); prance-about-in-able (p. 248); youth- 
fullity (p. 326) ; Lookhood (Letter to Cole, p.’75); and others of the 
like cast and character. Instances of sentences faulty in gram- 
mar and construction are infinite: He dont (p.6); there’s néer 
a girl (ib.); Iam got (p. 20); had wrote (ib.); was not you sorry 
p. 59); an extreme fine window (p. 63); you was content (p. 114); 

if I was (210); and such-like inaccuracies and vulgarisms. 

Weareabsolutely wearied of finding fault, or we could say some- 
thing strong in condemnation of the coarse and unmeasured man- 
ner in which Mr. Walpole flings about his opprobriums on those 
whohave become the objects of his spleen. In the following unfeel- 
ing allusion on the execution of the first Charles, he pronounces a 
severe sentence against his own hard heart. * I was diverted with 
two relics of St. Charles the Martyr; one, the pearl you see in 
his picture, taken out of his ear after his foolish head was cut 
off.” He tells in another place, “ I have hung on each side of 
my bed, magna-charta, and the warrant for King Charles’s exe- 
cution.” Lord Mansfield, and various other persons, are the 
objects of his vituperative spleen. Especially poor Garrick, who, 
to draw upon himself the name of jackanapes, and the other 
contemptuous expressions with which he is stigmatized (see p. 407 
—430), after the compliments paid him (p. 139), in prose and 
verse, must probably have done or said something in the interval 
between these opposite moods which vanity could not forgive. 

That Mr. Walpole did not underrate himself, if he sometimes 
forgot the merits of others, might be made abundantly to appear 
from these letters. For example : 


“ T have picked up a little painted glass too, and have got a promise 
of some old statues, lately dug up, which formerly adorned the ca- 
thedral of Litchfield. You see I continue to labour in my vocation, of 
which I can give you a comical instance:—I remembered a rose in 
painted glass in a little village going to Ragley, which I remarked 
passing by five years ago; told Mr. Conway on which hand it would 

e, and found it in the very spot. I saw a very good and perfect tomb 
at Alcester of sir Fulke Greville’s father and mother, and a wretched 
old house with a very handsome gateway of stone at Colton, belonging 
to sir Robert Throckmorton, There is nothing else tolerable but 
twenty-two coats of the matches of the family in painted ee. You 
cannot imagine how astonished a Mr. Seward a learned clergyman 
was, who came to Ragley while I was there. Strolling about the 
house, he saw me first sitting on the pavement of the lumber room 
with Louis, all over cobwebs and dirt and mortar; then found me in 
his own room ona ladder writing on a picture ; and half an hour after- 
wards lying on the grass in the court with the dogs and the children, 
mn my slippers and without my hat. He had had some doubt whether 
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I was the'painter or the factotum of the family; but you would have 
died at his surprise when he saw me walk in to dinner dressed and sit 
by Lady Hertford. Lord Lyttleton was there, and the conversation 
turned on literature: finding me not quite ignorant added to the par- 
son’s wonder; but he could not contain himself any longer, when after 
dinner he saw me go to romps and jumping with the two boys; he 
broke out to my lady Hertford, and begged to know who and what 
sort of man I really was, for he had never met with any thing of the 
kind, Adieu. 
Yours ever.” 


His letter describing his first serious and decisive fit of the gout 
is in his best manner. 


“ LETTER CXXVI. 


“ Strawberry-hill, August 12, 1760. 

“‘ In what part of the island you are just now, I don’t know; flying 
about somewhere or other, I suppose. Well, it is charming to be so 
young! Here am I, lying upon a couch, wrapped up in flannels, with 
the gout in both feet—oh yes, gout in all the forms. Six years ago I 
had it, and nobody would believe me—now they may have proof. 
My legs are as big as your cousin Guildford’s, and they dont use to be 
quite so large. 1 was seized yesterday se’nnight ; have had little pain 
in the day, but most uncomfortable nights; however, I move about 
again a little with a stick. If either my father or mother had had it, 
I should not dislike it so much. I am herald enough to approve it if 
descended genealogically ; but it is an absolute upstart in me, and what 
is more provoking, I had trusted to my great abstinence for keeping me 
from it: but thus it is, if I had had any gentleman-like virtue, as _pa- 
triotism or loyalty, I might have got something by them; I had no- 
thing but that beggarly virtue temperance, and she had not interest 
enough to keep me from a fit of the gout. Another plague is, that 
every body that ever knew any body that had it, is so good as to 
come with advice, and direct me how to manage it; that is, how to 
contrive to have it for a great many years. I am very refractory; I 
say to the gout, as great personages do to the executioners, ‘ Friend, 
do your work as quick as you can.’ They tell me of wine to keep it 
out of my stomach; but I will starve temperance itself; I will be vir- 
tuous indeed—that is, I will stick to virtue, though I find it is not its 
own reward, 

“* This confinement has kept me from Yorkshire ; I hope however to 
be at Ragley by the twentieth, from whence I shall still go to lord 
Strafford’s, and by this delay you may possibly be at Greatworth by my 
return, which will be about the beginning of September. Write me a 
line as soon as you receive this; direct it to Arlington-street, it will be 
sent after me. Adieu. 

“ Yours ever, 
Hor. WALPOLE. 
“ P.S. My tower erects its battlements bravely ; my Anecdotes of 


Painting thrive exceedingly : thanks to the gout, that has pinned me to 
my chair: think of Ariel the sprite in a slit shoe.” 
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Two more extracts, which we think peculiarly characteristic 
“of his style and of his vanity, and we have done. 


“ LETTER CCII. 


** Arlington-street, Dec. 16, 1764. 

«“ As I have not read in the papers that you died lately at Great- 
worth, in Northamptonshire, nor have met with any Montagu or Tre- 
vor in mourning, I conclude you are living: I send this, however, to 
inquire, and if you should happen to be departed, hope your executor 
will be so kind as to burn it. Though you do not seem to have the 
same curiosity about my existence, you may gather from my hand- 
writing that 1 am still in being; which being perhaps full as much as 
you want to know of me, I will trouble you with no farther particulars 
about myself—nay, nor about any body else; your curiosity seeming 
to be pretty much the same about all the world. News there are cer- 
tainly none; nobody is even dead, as the bishop of Carlisle told me 
to-day, which I repeat to you in general, though I apprehend in his 
own mind he meant no possessor of a better bishopric. 

‘If you like to know the state of the town, here itis. In the first 
place, it is very empty; in the next, there are more diversions than 
the week will hold. A charming Italian opera, with no dances and 
no company, at least on Tuesdays, to supply which defect, the sub- 
scribers are to have a ball and supper; a plan that in my humble 
opinion will fill the Tuesdays and empty the Saturdays. At both play- 
houses are woeful English operas, which however fill better than the 
Italian, patriotism being entirely confined to our ears; how long the 
sages of the law may leave us those I cannot say. Mrs. Cornelis, 
apprehending the future assembly at Almack’s, has enlarged her vast 
room, and hung it with blue satin, and another with yellow satin, but 
Almack’s room, which is to be ninety feet long, proposes to swallow 
up both hers, as easily as Moses’s rod gobbled down those of the ma- 
gicians. Well; but here are more joys, a dinner and assembly every 
Tuesday at the Austrian minister’s; ditto on Thursdays at the Spa- 
niards; ditto on Wednesdays and Sundays at the French ambassa- 
dor’s; besides Madame de Welderen’s on Wednesdays, lady Harring- 
ton’s Sundays, and occasional private mobs at my lady Northumber- 
land’s, Then for the mornings, there are levees and drawing-rooms 
without end. Not to mention the macaroni-club, which has quite 
absorbed Arthur’s, for you know old fools will hobble after young 
ones. Of all these pleasures, I prescribe myself a very small pittance, 
my dark corner in my own box at the opera, and now and then an 
ambassador ; to keep my French going till my journey to Paris, Po- 
litics are gone to sleep, like a paroli at Pharaoh, though there is the 
finest tract lately published that ever was written, called an Inquiry 
into the Doctrine of Abels. It would warm your old Algernon blood ; 
but for what any body cares, might as well have been written about 
the wars of York and Lancaster. The thing most in fashion is my 
edition of lord Herbert’s life; people are mad after it, I believe be- 
cause only two hundred were printed; and by the numbers that ad- 
mire it, Sam convinced that if I had kept his lordship’s counsel, very 
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few would have found out the absurdity of it. The caution with 
which I hinted at its extravagance, has passed with several for appro- 
bation, and drawn on theirs. This is nothing new to me; it is when 
one laughs out at their idols that one angers people. I do not wonder 
now that sir Philip Sidney was the darling hero, when lord Herbert, 
who followed him so close and trod in his steps, is at this time of day 
within an ace of rivalling him, I wish I had let him; it was contra- 
dicting one of my own maxims, which I hold to be very just; that it 
is idle to endeavour to cure the world of any folly, unless we could 
cure it of being foolish. 

« Tell me whether I am likely to see you before I go to Paris, which 
will be early in February. I hate you for being so indifferent about 
me. I live in the world, and yet love nothing; care a straw for no- 
thing, but two or three old friends, that 1 have loved these thirty 
years. You have buried yourself with half a dozen parsons and 
squires, and yet never cast a thought upon those you have always 
lived with, You come to town for two months, grow tired in six 
weeks, hurry away, and then one hears no more of you till next win- 
ter. I don’t want you to like the world, I like it no more than you; 
but I stay awhile in it, because while one sees it one laughs at it, but 
when one gives it up one grows angry with it; and J hold it much 
wiser to laugh than to be out of humour. You cannot imagine how 
much ill blood this perseverance has cured me of; I used to say to 
myself, ‘Lord! this person is so bad, that person is so bad, I hate 
them.’ I have now found out that they are all pretty much alike, and 
I hate nobody. Having never found you out, but for integrity and 
sincerity, 1 am much disposed to persist in a friendship with you; but 
if I am to be at all the pains of keeping it up, I shall imitate my 
neighbours (I don’t mean those at next door, but in the scripture sense 
of a neighbour, any body) and say, ‘ that is a very good man, but I don’t 
care a farthing for him.’ Till I have taken my final resolution on that 
head, I am, 

“ Yours most cordially, 
“Hor. WALPOLE.” 


“LETTER CCXXXIX, 


Strawberry: hill, June 15, 1768. 

“‘ No, I cannot be so false as to say I am glad you are pleased with 
your situation. You are so apt to take root, that it requires ten years 
to dig you out again when you once begin to settle. As you go pitching 

our tent up and down, I wish you were still more a tartar, and 
shifted your quarters perpetually, Yes, I will come and see you; but 
tell me first, when do your duke and dutchess travel to the north? I 
know he is a very amiable lad, and I do not know that she is not as 
amiable a /addess, but I had rather see their house comfortably, when 
they are not there. 

«I perceive the deluge fell upon you, before it reached us. It began 
here but on Monday last, and then rained near eight and forty hours 
without intermission. My poor hay has not a dry thread to its back. 
I have had a fire these three days. In short, every summer one lives 
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in a state of mutiny and murmur, and I have found the reason: it is 
because we will atiect to have a summer, and we have no title to any 
such thing. Our poets learnt their trade of the Romans, and so 
adopted the terms of their masters, They talk of shady groves, purl- 
ing streams, and cooling breezes, and we get sore throats and agues 
with attempting to realize these visions. Master Damon writes a song, 
and invites Miss Chloe to enjoy the cool of the evening, and the deuce 
a bit have we of any such thing as a cool evening. Zephyr is a north- 
east wind, that makes Damon button up to the chin, and pinches 
Chloe’s nose till it is red and blue; and then they cry, ¢his zs a bad 
summer, as if we ever had any other. The best sun we have, is made 
of Newcastle coal, and I am determined never to reckon upon any 
other. We ruin ourselves with inviting over foreign trees, and make 
our houses clamber up hills to look at prospects. How our ancestors 
would laugh at us, who knew there was no being comfortable, unless 
you had a high hiil before your nose, and a thick warm wood at your 
back! ‘Taste is too freezing a commodity for us, and depend upon it, 
will go out of fashion again. 

“ There is indeed a natural warmth in this country, which, as you 
say, I am very glad not to enjoy any longer. I mean the hot-house in 
St. Stephen’s chapel. My own sagacity makes me very vain, though 
there was very little merit init. I had seen so much of all parties, that 
I had little esteem left for any ; it is most indifferent to me who is in 
or who is out, or which is set in the pillory, Mr. Wilkes or my lord 
Mansfield. I see the country going to ruin, and no man with brains 
enough to save it. That is mortifying ; but what signifies who has the 
undoing it? I seldom suffer myself to think on the subject: my pa- 
triotism could do no good, and my philosophy can make me be at 
peace. 

“I am sorry you are likely to lose your poor cousin lady Hinchin- 
brook; I heard a very bad account of her when I was last in town. 
Your leiter to Madame Roland shall be taken care of; but as you 
are so scrupulous of making me pay postage, I must remember not to 
overcharge you, as I can fraak my idle letters no longer; therefore, 
good night! 

Yours ever, 
Hor. WALPOLE.” 


The demand for room in this number will not allow the consi- 
deration of these letters to occupy a larger space. We have drawn 
this sketch with too rapid a hand to lay our conception of the 
character and qualities of the writer fully and minutely betore the 
reader; but we trust enough has been said to designate the prin- 
cipal distinctive features by which he may be known from others, 
resembling him in his general qualities. He is in some re- 
spects an individual, as to character,—having much of the vanity, 
and some of the flippancy of Voltaire, with only a moiety of his 
nius, and perhaps less of his malignity or corruption of heart. He 
appears to have been one of those sel{-idolizing persons that flatter 
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themselves into an opinion that all the world have their eyes 
upon them, while for the world, and its homage, they seem to 

emselves to entertain a sovereign contempt,—their vanity mean- 
while keeping them in slavish and irritable dependence upon the 
breath of popular opinion. For the virtue and happiness of his 
fellow beings, Mr. Walpole appears to have had no solicitude— 
a negative part of his character implied in the observation, which 
no man can read any three of his letters without being con- 
strained to make—that, in what concerns our duty to God, and 
our immortal souls, he was stupidly careless, and pitiably un- 
informed. He was, generally speaking, a very superficial 
man, always endeavouring to escape from that character by an 
originality and force of expression, which, though sometimes 
successful, had always the air of being artificial and affected. How 
far he was sceptical in religion does not clearly appear. He was 
not learned or acute enough to be formidable. His doubts or dis- 
belief seemed rather the offspring of his vanity than of hisresearch; 
and, in all probability, had his rank been on a level with his 
powers, and his wit less supported by flattery, had he never vi- 
sited France, or known a single savant or savante, he might 
have been, what he was qualified to become, an useful, well- 
mannered, well-instructed English gentleman. 


Arr. XIII.—A Bill as amended by the Committee for the P sh ire 
Encouragement and Protection of Friendly Societies, ordered by 
the House of Commons to be printed June 13, 1818. 

THE bill, of which the title is prefixed to this article, was or- 

dered by the House of Commons to be printed, June 13, 1818; 

and we shall preface our observations upon it by stating some 

of the reasons which have induced us to notice it at all. 

In the first place, it is a fair subject of public attention, inas- 
much as, though introduced in the session of 1818, it was so 
introduced upon an understanding that it should not be passed 
during the current session, but be thrown in its present form be- 
fore che public, for the very purpose of criticism: and in order, 
bond fide, to fulfil this engagement with parliament, Mr. Court- 
ney, who presented the bill to the House of Commons, has given 


it a very wide circulation. It has been sent very properly toa 
considerable number of individuals, who were thought likely 


either to point out defects in it, or to suggest improvements. The 


bill, besides, has strong claims upon public attention, inasmuch as 


the principle of it is recommended in the parliamentary report 
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of the poor laws’ committee, July 4, 1817; from which, we give, 
as important to the general question, the following extract : 


‘* Your committee are of opinion, that parochial benefit societies 
may furnish facilities for effecting the desired transition, from the pre- 
sent system of relief, to one founded upon better principles ; and that 
it would therefore be expedient, under the present circumstances of 
the country, to enable parishes to increase the benefits of the institu- 
tions, to an extent beyond the precise result of the contribution re- 
quired ; or, at least, to pay for the admission to those benefits of persons 
now having large families, and receiving relief on that account. Kach 
parish, considering what it now pays for the maintenance of children, 
would be the best judge for itself of the policy of adopting this course. 

“In the view with which the committee suggests the expediency of 
affording this assistance from the parochial funds, it is essential that 
whatever may be the contribution in the first instance, the parish 
should have the power of reducing prospectively its proportion, with- 
out affecting the rights of existing contributions, so as generally to 
render the peeple dependent upon their own contributions only; but 
in the mean time they may be used in destroying the familiarity with 
parish pay, which it is above all things desirable to eradicate. 

‘“‘ Your committee have taken measures for ascertaining by calcula- 
tion, the operation of societies formed upon the principle which they 
have recommended ; and on this ground, as well as on account of the 
impracticability of framing any bill upon this subject in the present 
session, they forbear from entering into the detail of the arrangements 
which have occurred to them as desirable for effectuating their recom- 
mendation.” (Rep. 1817, p. 13.) 


But it is, after all, the high importance of the subject itself b 
which our attention has been called to the bill. In common with 
every friend to our country, we have long witnessed and deplored 
the general extinction of a spirit of real and honest independence 
among the lower orders of the community. Self-support 
is no longer felt by many of them to be a duty. An Eng- 
lishman was once skal to owe his subsistence to any thing but 
the blessing of God on his own industry. Formerly he felt, as 
many of the poor in Scotland still feel, that it was unworthy of 
his name and rank in the scale of being to beg the bread he was 
able to earn. Very much of this fine spirit is extinguished. The 
habit of begging has destroyed the reluctance to beg. The work- 
house, which used to be contemplated with abhorrence, is now 
regarded as the almost certain and not very objectionable refuge 
of their latter years. Far from manifesting any unwillingness to 
receive parochial assistance, the poor are fei to obtain it ; 
they magnify their wants instead of concealing them; and instead 
of waiting for the hard pressure of necessity to drive them up to 
the bar of the vestry, press voluntarily on the slightest call into 
the presence of those who are often only one degree above those 
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who thus claim their assistance. ‘There are doubtless some re- 
spectable exceptions, among the labouring poor, to this mendicant 
spirit. A small remnant survive, who serve, like the fine pillars 
of an old temple, to show us what our ancestors were, and there- 
fore what our posterity may be; and so, to encourage us in our 
endeavour to revive the extinct majesty of the English character 
by breathing into it some of the elementary principles of indepen- 
dence in which its greatness originated. 

A variety of plans have been suggested for the remedy of this 
admitted evil. But every one has been utterly fruitless which 
has not gone deeper than mere enactment and regulation. It is 
in vain to set regulations and enactments to work against active 
inion”. age They are no match for them. ‘They may serve as 
mounds to controul or direct the swelling waters for a moment. 
But after a time the tide leaps over its puny barriers, carrying 
before it all these restraints in its impetuous course. Principles 
must be resisted by principles; the pRanRe of dependance by the 

irit of independence and self support. ‘The poor must be taught, 
that instead of leaning upon others they must become their own 
bankers and henefactors ; and instead of cherishing in them (which 
has been too much the tendency of many public provisions de- 
signed for their good) a spirit of beggary, our object must be to 
show every man that he has in his own muscles and sinews a living 
source for the supply of all the ordinary wants of his nature. 
Whenever this principle of self-support has been kept in view, 
however defective the application of it, and however cumberous 
or defective the machinery which it has set to work, much good 
has been effected. And those individuals who have given little 
attention to these subjects, and who fancy that because they 
have been standing still, all the world has been as idle as 
themselves, would be astonished to find how many different 
engines are already put in action in the country, of which it is 
the specific object to revive the industry of the poor, and re- 
lieve the pressure on the parochial Sind It is our wish to 
stimulate the zeal for the prosecution of this object among our 
countrymen ; and to this end, it may be desirable to prefix to 
the observations we may have to offer in this paper a few speci- 
mens of this moral machinery, from the operations of which we 
contemplate the largest and most beneficial results. 

And here, in the first place, we may properly range under 
the class of institutions to which we have referred, most of the re- 
lizious, and some of the merely benevolent institutions of the day. 
It is indeed but of late that they have assumed this form. ‘Twenty 
years ago every charitable society was established almost exclu- 
sively on the principle of the rich subscribing for the benefit of the 
poor. Now almost every such society is composed in part of 
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contributors from among the poor, who are co-operating for 
their own benefit, and that of the world in general. Such insti- 
tutions have, generally speaking, their penny associations at- 
tached to the main body, infusing a new vigor into them, and 
pouring large contributions into their coffers. In the borou 

of Southwark alone not less than 2,700/., we believe, was paid 
in a single year, by the petty contributions of poor subscribers, 
into the funds of a single institution. ‘This is a striking feature 
in the moral history of the age. Many of our countrymen, in this 
particular instance, meant no more than to supply the wants of 
those poorer than themselves. But the compassionate Guardian 
of our happiness suffers not this cup of cold water to pass un- 
noticed; and we feel sure, that the great bulk of those engaged 
in these generous institutions are reaping, as the fruit of their sym- 
pathy with the wants of others, a spirit of independence and vigor- 
ous self-support of incalculable. value to themselves and to their 
country. ‘I'he penny contributor gradually acquires a feeling 
that he is placed by Providence in circumstances not of want but 
even of superabundance; in circumstances in which, far from 
needing to ask a penny, he is able to give one; and in which 
therefore it ill becomes him to be the needy suppliant to a vestry, 
or to thicken the already suflocating population of a work-house. 
We cannot but think that legislators, and reasoning men of 
every class, have not sufficiently weighed the importance of this 
change in the constitution of these societies. An absurd pre- 
judice has closed the eyes of many reasonable men. It is a sub- 
ject on which we should feel much disposition to expatiate ourselves, 
if Dr. Chalmers, of Glasgow, had not pre-occupied the ground by 
a masterly essay on this subject, to which we should be glad to 
call the attention of every thinking individual in the country. 
The facility with which this spirit has propagated itself among the 
poor is a subject of real astonishment. It has had to encounter, 
not only the habit of dependance, but the real pressure of the 
times, the want of work, the high price of provisions, and the low 
rate of wages. We say, the ‘low rate of wages,’ for nothing is 
a matter of easier demonstration, than that the rate of wages has 
not, in this country, risen in the same proportion with the rise 
of prices. In 1688, wages were 6s. a week, and the quartern loaf 
3d. so that the labourer could purchase with his weekly wages 
24 quartern loaves. In 1792, the wages were 9s., the quartern 
loaf 7d.; therefore only 15 loaves could be purchased with the 
weekly wages. At the present moment the average rate of wages, 
at the distance of 20 miles from London, is less than 12s. per week, 
and the quartern loaf is above a shilling; so that, at the most, 
the labourer can purchase only at the rate of 12 loaves. And 
when rent, meat (if any), firing, clothing, on all of which there is 
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an advance, be taken into the account, the income of the poor must 
be allowed to-have suffered a considerable deterioration. We do 
not wish at present to enter into the causes of this deterioration 
in the condition of the labourer; but the fact is, we think, in- 
disputable; and it is a strong proof of the elasticity of right 
principles, that under such an overwhelming pressure the bene- 
volence of the lower orders should have so powerfully exerted 
itself. Nor let it be forgotten that these societies now happily 
include so large a proportion of the population of the country, 
that they may be received in evidence of what may be expected 
when this moral engine is set more generally to work by the 
leading individuals of the kingdom. | 

But let us pass on from these general institutions to those of a 
more local nature, into which the same principles appear to enter, 
though sometimes in combination with other principles of a less 
pure and valuable nature. 

We have been much struck with the following brief sketch of 
the *“* Provident Society at Bath.” 


“ This society, which was founded in January, 1815, receives de- 
posits from one shilling to any amount; and by investing them in the 
public funds, secures to the depositors a certain interest of four fifths of 
their dividend, and a proportionable share of the overplus of the other 
fifth, which shall remain at the end of five years, after payment of the 
incidental expences. The principal advantages of this establishment are 
thus stated in the first year’s report: ¢ Ist. The actual and immediate 
investment of the deposits in government securities. 2d. The cer- 
tainty which each depositor has of receiving four fifths of the dividend, 
together with his contingent interest in the one fifth retained. 3d. The 
safety of the trustees and managers, in whose names, and to whose 
management the deposits are invested and confided. 4th. The provi- 
sion made for receiving deposits on behalf of absent, infirm, disabled, 
or infant persons.’ This Report affords ample evidence that such in- 
stitutions may be adopted with success in England. 

“In Bath there are few manufactories, and no trade beyond the ac- 
tual supply of the inhabitants. Its immediate vicinity contains but a 
small proportionate number of agricultural labourers, and its neigh- 
bouring manufactories are exclusively connected with the towns to 
which they adjoin, and to which the inhabitants resort. Yet, under 
these circumstances, so obviously unfavourable to the collection of 
large and frequent deposits, the managers have, since the 5th of Feb. 
1815, received lodgments to the amount of more than five thousand 
pounds. It must be observed that there is no limitation with regard to 
the amount of individual deposits, as is necessarily the case in those in- 
stitutions which invest their money at five per cent. in the public bank 
of Scotland. The reporters, adverting to the situation of the English 
country banks, which cannot offer the same security as those of Scot- 
land, ‘ earnestly recommend to other establishments of the same kind, 
the practice of investing deposits in government securities only, as e8- 
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sential to the safety of all parties, and productive of good conse- 
quences of such a description, and extent, as cannot be obtained by 
any other mode.’ It appears, indeed, that some peculiar advantages 
ai Mes to this mode of investment, even as applicable to Scotland, and 
it might be worth while to inquire whether or not these advantages are 
such as would in practice overbalance the inconveniences.” 


From the same work we extract an account of a society at Li- 
verpool : 

“ This Bank for Savings was established in the year 1813, by the 
Society for bettering the Condition, and increasing the Comforts of the 
Poor, in the Town and Neighbourhood of Liverpool.’ The following 
extract from a letter just received from one of the managers of that 
institution will be found interesting: * This establishment was suggested 
by the numerous instances which had come to the knowledge of the 
society, in which the industrious had lost their savings from the failure 
of the persons in whose hands they were placed. The committee were 
anxious to hold out every possible inducement to the lower orders, for 
depositing their surplus earnings, consistent with a proper prudence 
and caution. Many gentlemen were of opinion that, in such a town 
as Liverpool, five per cent. might at all times be obtained on good se- 
curity ; and as the society had an office and clerk of their own, where 
and by whom the deposits might be received, without any additional 
expense, it was determined that five per cent. should be the rate of in- 
terest given. However, no sum was to be entitled to that interest till 
it had been in the fund for one year at least; if taken out before that 
period, four per cent. only was to be allowed. ‘The bank continued 
under these regulations till the beginning of 1815, at which period 
above 900/. were deposited in it. We had placed 300/. upon mortgage, 
and the remainder was vested in the Navy five per cents. at such prices as 
to yield more than five per cent. When, however, we found that the 
fund was likely to increase to a very considerable extent, and that, as 
we were personally responsible for the money, we should always be 
liable to the fluctuation of stock, and might, upon any sudden disaster, 
have a run upon us, which would compel us to sell out, perhaps at a 
considerable loss, it was determined in future to limit the receipts into 
the Mechanics’ Fund to 5/. for one individual, and to establish a 
higher bank, under the name of the ‘Provident Institution,’ into which 
the depositors might remove their money when it reached that sum (5/.); 
and where it might be allowed to accumulate to any amount. The 
principle of the bank is, that every person becomes a proprietor of 
stock to the amount of his deposit, and shall receive the interest an- 
nually, after deducting one twentieth for the necessary expenses of 
management. This one twentieth, together with the farthings (which 
are not paid), is reserved for the above purpose ; and should any sur- 
plus remain at the end of five years, it is to be divided amongst the 
then existing proprietors. Qne or more even pounds will be at any 
time received; but the fractions of pounds must always accumulate in 
the lower fund, By this means we have reduced the Mechanics’ Fund 
to about 450/.; the remainder has been transferred to the Provident 
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Institution, and about 1200/. have been deposited in addition to it since 
July last.” 


It is needless to add to these abstracts any account of the al- 
most nutnberless ‘ Saving Banks’ existing in the country. Their 
principle is now familiar to men, women, and children, of all 
ranks and ages. We would, however, earnestly recommend to 
our readers, ‘both the establishment of such banks in their own 
neighbourhood, and the careful investigation of the various sys- 
tems pursued by some of the most distinguished of these institu- 
tions. On the whole, that which is in full and vigorous opera- 
tion at Dumfries (and of which the reader will find an accurate 
account in the very interesting pamphlet of the Rev. Henry Dun- 
can, of Ruthwell, whom we may now call the zlustrious origina- 
tor of the banks), appears to us to be one of the most coinplete. 
But information on this subject is so easy of access, that we do 
not think it right to occupy the time of our readers with any ob- 
servations of our own upon it. ‘The Government have acted the 
part which became them as to these institutions; and have af- 
forded them the sanction and security which were essential to 
their permanence and prosperity; and the public mind has caught 
the impulse to such an extent as is likely to give them a lasting 
and universal establishment in the country. Under these circum- 
stances, it is our wish rather to call the attention of our readers 
to the subject of friend!y or benefit societies—a subject of the 
very highest importance, and from which perhaps saving banks 
have a little too much diverted the public notice. It will be 
our endeayour to show that saving banks, though admirable 
adjuncts, should never be made substitutes for benefit societies; 
and that the place which embraces both these institutions, and, 
if possible, unites them under the same administration, is that 
from which the most substantial good may be expected by the 
country. 

One of the great advantages of the saving bank over the 
‘ friendly society’ is, that it has the benefit of survivorship. If 
the contributor to a saving bank dies, the whole of his contribu- 
tion remains to his family. If, on the contrary, the member of a 
benefit society dies, the whole of his property, except the sums 
ordinarily allowed to the widow, and sometimes to his children, 
is lost to his family. Even in this case, however, it should be 
observed, that the rate of contribution to a benefit society is or- 
dinarily so much lower than the lowest which is capable of accu- 
mulating, to any considerable sum, in a saving bank; that the 
difference of the contribution, if paid into a saving bank, would 
still create a fund for the benefit of survivor. ‘The relics of the 
club should always, be paid into a bank. 

Another great advantage of saving banks over benefit societics, 
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constituted as these last ordinarily have been, is, that the benefit 
societies have been the prolific source of contention and immoral- 
ity; whereas the scheme of saving banks appears liable to no 
such abuse. Our readers may not know the ordinary constitu- 
tion of benefit societies. We give the following extract from a 


little pamphlet, which we believe first called the attention of the 
public to the subject. 


‘1. In the first place, they meet, for all the business of the society, 
at a public-house, 


«92, They thus meet once every month, and once or twice, in addi- 
tion, every year. 
«3. They subscribe generally two shillings per month to the club; 
out of which, six-pence is to be spent in liquor, for the benefit of the 
ublican whose house they frequent. 

‘4, Whatever be the number present, the sixpences of the whole 
club are to be thus spent: so that if the night be bad, or any other ob- 
stacle to their meeting arise, ten men may drink the sixpences of one 
hundred. 

“© 5. In general, the publican is the treasurer ; and, partly by his rank 
of life, partly by his habits of business, partly by his influence over the 
sots in the club, whoare his debtors, gains a considerable ascendency 
in the society; which he often employs either to borrow the money 
in the box for himself, or for some of his friends. 

“« Now, of course, a benefit society, thus constituted, is pregnant with 
every possible mischief to society. | 

“In the first place, suppose all the club to attend the monthly meet- 
ings, so that there are no more six-pences than men; enough beer is 
drunk to make them wish for more, and purchase more: and, if not, 
the man who would otherwise have shunned the public-house, having 
gone there to do the business of his club, probably acquires a taste for 
its company and its habits; and, if he goes to-night for the society, 
returns to-morrow for himself. 

“If, which is ordinarily the case, but a part of the club attend, these 
drink the sixpences of the whole; and, of course, too often degrade 
themselves to beasts, break the laws of God and of their country, unfit 
themselves for labour the next day, and, perhaps, form habits of drunk- 
enness, which issue in the ruin of body and soul. 

“In addition to these evils, the publican, or his friend, having bor- 
rowed the club-money, breaks, or dies insolvent, and the club is ruin- 
ed; just, perhaps, at a time when its members are expecting to reap 
the fruits of their early labour and economy. ‘The number of socie- 
ties which are thus dissolved is almost incredible. ” 


Now all this we know to be just; but then let it be observed, 
that the public-house is no essential part, or necessary companion, 
to the benefit society. Let them be separated, and, we think, 
these societies would have as much tendency to improve public 
morals as they have now to injure them. According to the pre- 
sent constitution of these societies, it is obvious, that they are 
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clubs rather for the benefit of the publican than the public. If 


they have a tendency, on the one hand, to create habits of economy 
among the poor, they must have also a tendency to promote habits 
of expenditure, and expenditure of the worst kind; and this is but 
small part of the evil. As the matter now stands, it is justly stated 
in the above extract, that many a young person, who would be- 
fore have halted, froma sense of their danger, at the threshold 
of an ale-house, is now drawn into it for the business of the club. 
Once there, he spends the sixpence which the club provides for 
him. This indulgence whets his appetite for more; and the club 
settlements probably issue in the utter derangement>of all his 
ideas, principles, tastes, and habits. He first drinks for the sake 
of business; and next for the sake of drinking. He acquires a habit 
of tipling. Some other club member is always lingering about 
the fatal threshold of the ¢ap to invite him to satisfy the cravings 
of his new appetite for drink: he gradually gets hemmed into the 
circle of habitual drunkards ; who are the pest of most large vil- 
lages and towns; who hatch constitutions; petition parliaments 
for the reform of laws, of which they sek. are the grossest 
violators; revile the church, which they never enter till borne 
to their unhallowed grave. But we once more remind 
our readers, that all these evils flow not from the club, but 
from the public-house in which it is commonly held; not from 
the principle of laying up jn health for the hour of sickness 
and decrepitude, but from spending, in liquor, what ought to 
have been given to their family, or laid up in a saving bank. 
The sixpence spent in beer counteracts the benefit of the three 
sixpences paid into the club. Adopt the simple measure of sepa- 
rating the club from the public-house, and hold it in the vestry, 
or any other private room, and you at’once sift the institution 
of its chaff—you exclude the evil, and retain the good. 

But it may be asked, and, indeed, since the establishment of 
saving banks, it frequently has been asked, ‘ Are benefit societies, 
after all, of any “a value; and may not saving banks be substi- 
tuted for them?’ We answer, confidently, that benefit societies 
are of the highest importance; and that saving banks are by no 
means to be substituted for them. Let us look for a moment to 
these points. 

In the first place, we need scarcely observe, that benefit societies 
have the advantage, in common with saving banks, of teaching men 
habits of economizing, in the hours of strength and plenty, for 
those of disease and weakness. In this point of view alone we 
consider them as of high importance. They supply additional 
means both of awakening and employing the spirit of real and 
honourable independence and self-support : all so anxious are 
we for the revival of that spirit, that we would not willingly 
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quench a single spark by which light and life may be communi- 
cated to the inert mass of public feeling. | 

But, secondly, let it be considered, that the saving bank system 
(supposing it to make ample provision for those who have run a 
course of unmixed health and prosperity) makes little or no pro- 
vision for the case of those whose sickness or incapacity comes on 
at an early period of life. Suppose a man to have saved at the rate 
of one shilling per week for one year, and then to be assailed by 
accident or ill health, he will, at the rate of 12s. a-week, consume 
his savings in little more than a month. But suppose him, on the 
plan of the benefit societies, to have paid 1s. 6d. per month, for 
the space of one year, he will, by that time, be ‘ free’ of his club, 
and will be, consequently, entitled to 12s. a-week for one year of 
sickness; and 6s. a-week for the rest of his life, should that sick- 
ness continue. On this subject, we make a little extract from a 
tract of Mr. Vivian on ‘ Benefit Societies;’ which, though writ- 
ten, we think, with a somewhat unwarranted prejudice against 
saving banks, is not unworthy of attention. 


‘“‘ «For a view of the respective powers of the two institutions to 
secure independence, let Mr. Rose’s table be compared with a benefit 
society of which the principle is to pay two shillings per month in 
health, in order to receive twelve shillings per week in sickness. By 
the table, the amount of one shilling per week, after one year, is 
2l.12s. If the contributor should be ill at the beginning of the year, 
there is nothing for him: if, quite at the end of the year, he should be 
ill for four weeks, and shall draw equal to the allowance of the benefit 
society, his capital is gone, and he must begin again. A member of the 
benefit society pays two shillings per calendar month; and, if he has 
paid one pound to be free, supposing him under twenty-five years of 
age (and other ages in proportion), he will receive twelve shillings a 
week during illness in any part or the whole of the year, and will find 
his right to the same payment for future years undiminished. There 
is no occasion to go through the intermediate years. Let us take the 
twentieth. After twenty years, the contributor to the bank (if he has 
had no illness, which would quickly have exhausted his stock, espe- 
cially in the earlier years) will have paid 52/, and will be worth 
77l. 8s. 6d. We will suppose that he is come to old age, or some 
lasting infirmity. He can afford six shillings a week for five years, and 
then comes to the parish, with the aggravation of disappointed hopes 
of independence. In the society, the payments in twenty years will 
amount to twenty-four pounds; the receipt, six shillings a week in old 
age, if his life should be protracted to the (I hope incalculable) date of 
a@ national bankruptcy.” 


Nor is this the whole of the grounds on which we would rest 
the necessity of extending the unimproved system of benefit so- 
cieties. It is our conviction that the saving banks will be found 
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to operate far more largely in the class of society just above the 
labouring agricultural poor, than among that very numerous 
body. Servants, sire, gnc petty trades-people, those who 
have had small sums bequeathed to them, with many others, will 
discover in the saving bank an invaluable acquisition. They 
will obtain a new, safe, and profitable depository for their 
savings; and the pre of economizing will often beget and 
sustain the habit of economy. But the labouring poor will not, 
we fear, equally benefit from the institutions, because, whatever 
might Ben a disposition to save, they have rarely, especially 
after marriage, the power of doing so to any considerable 
amount. In general, the rate of agricultural wages does not 
exceed the absolute necessities of the labourer. Indeed the 
seale of prices given in another part of this essay seems to show 
that, if the rate of wages a hundred years since was only such as 
to supply the poor with the necessaries of life, it is now too 
low to supply those necessaries. Our own opinion leans to 
that conclusion; and this opinion is strengthened, as by 
other causes, so by a rigid examination of many benefit so- 
cieties; in which a sudden defalcation of members is often 
observable, and is ordinarily to be attributed to the real inability 
of the poor to pay their monthly contributions. But if this be 
the case—if the poor are unable to pay one shilling and six- 
pence per month, in what conceivable manner are they to be- 
come regular contributors to a saving bank, to such an extent as 
to accumulate any considerable sum? It will probably be ob- 
jected to this statement, that the labouring poor have already 
contributed considerable sums to saving Bank but let the 
number of this class of contributors be compared with their 
whole number in the community, and it will not be found such 
as to contradict the statement we have given, 

This circumstance, also, should be taken into the account, 
that the savings of the poor in a saving bank must depend upon 
their own forbearance and self government under the most trying 
circumstances. They must not merely economize in the hour 
of health; but they must, under continual pressure, resist the 
temptation to touch the little fund which their prudence has col- 
lected. It is to us one of the advantages of the benefit societies 
in this point of view, that a man cannot, if he will, touch his 
own savings. He has locked them in a strong box, where he is 
not permitted to approach them, till the hour of sickness or de- 
crepitude arrives. If, as we conceive, one great object of these 
various classes of societies is to create a provision for the poor 
in the seasons of life when it is impossible for them to maintain 
themselves, and especially at that period when old age shall have 
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palsied the arm of industry, then it does seem to us that to 
secure and perpetuate the benefit of the deposit is a most impor- 
tant object. For it is to expect too much of human nature, 
to hope that a man will forbear, under his every day pressure, to 
use the fund he actually possesses, because he anticipates a se- 
verer pressure at some future period. <A present evil is always 
the worst. Others are contracted by distance, and gilded by the 
rays of hope. Almost every man whose bile is not out of order 
expects a brighter day, a creation of new means of peace and 

lenty. An unfavourable season, a sudden influx of strange 
tea and far more the sickness of the labourer himself, 
or of his family, begets an immediate demand too strong to be 
resisted. ‘The saving bank, if it can keep the hands of such an 
individual out of it, must work even greater miracles than any 
it has yet achieved, But let us not a mistaken. No one of 
these remarks applies to manufacturers or servants, or other 
classes of society in circumstances somewhat more favourable 
than those of the labouring poor. But to us they are decisive 
as to the duty of pressing on the labouring poor the advantage of 
connecting Reena with benefit societies. And here it may 
be well, perhaps, to present our readers with some tables, made 
out with care, and which will enable them to compare the results 
of a saving bank, and of a society connecting both classes of in- 
stitutions. 

We give them three calculations tending to show the advan- 


tages which a provident society would have over a saving bank, 
as a means of provision in sickness. | 


Saving Bank. 


Two years’ deposits of Is. per 
week will amount to 5/.6s. In seven 
weeks of illness this would be ex- 
hausted at the rate of 15s. with- 
drawn weekly. 


Provident Society. 

The same sum here deposited 
in the following manner; viz. 3d. 
in the general stock, and 9d. on 
his own account, would give the 
member in two years 3l. 9s. 6d. 
of his own. Let 8s. a week be 
taken from this, and 7s. be allowed 
him from the fund; this will give 
him 15s. weekly for 10 weeks; 
after which, though his own stock 
would be exhausted, he is still 
entitled to the 7s. weekly unless 
indeed his illness exceeds a year; 
when, by the common rules of a 
benefit society it would be reduced 
to 3s. 6d. 
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2. 


Smith deposits Is. weekly for 
seven years when he will be worth 
20/. 10s. 8d. In the eighth year 
he is ill for one month. He takes 
15s. per week from his stock, and 
then has, 

&.s. d 


4 
9th year, ill2 months. 17 12 
10th .... well..... 
llth,... ill2 weeks. 23 O 
12th,... well...... 26 10 1 
18th .... ill4months. 16 19 1 
6 162 
16th ...... 9weeks. O 12 


6 
1 
2 
9 


His stock is now exhausted, 
and if his ill health continues he 
has no resource but the parish. 


King deposits the same sun. 
weekly, divided as above; in seven 
ears he has of his own 15/. 7s. 11d. 
n the eighth year he is ill one 
month, he draws out 8s. weekly, 
(the general fund allowing him 7s.) 


and this leaves him, a. s. 
16 4 4 

9th year, ill 2months. 14 15 0 
10th... owe. 17 44 


llth .... ill 2 weeks. 19 48 
12th .... well..... 22 141 
13th .... ill4months. 18 17 2 
16th ...... 9 weeks. 11 15 


When Smith is reduced to 14d. 
King has 114. and is still entitled 
to his allowance of 7s. weekly for 
a year's illness, and $s, 6d. beyond 
that time. 


N.B. In this calculation they are both supposed to suspend their 
weekly payments while ill, but to resume them on their recovery. In 
neither case is the interest calculated upon the respective sums in the 


course of their reduction. 


Smith deposits 1s. per week for 
thirty years, when he will be worth 
1452. 16s.4d. He is taken ill, and 
at 15s. weekly this will last him 
194 weeks. 


King deposits the same sum, 
divided as before, and in thirty 
ears has 109/. 6s. 6d. of his own, 
his lasts him 206 weeks. That 
is, he draws out 8s. of his own the 
first year, and receives 7s. ; after 
which the fund only allowing him 
3s. 6d. he draws out IIs. 6d. 
weekly, and he is still entitled to 
this diminished allowance when 
the 206 weeks are gone. 


We have not hazarded the foregoing observations without 
some slight measure of apprehension: and this for the following 
reason. It is difficult to compare any two institutions without 
seeming todisparage one. Now nothing can be further from our 
meaning than to discredit saving banks. We conceive them 
to be inestimable in their proper sphere. We earnestly intreat 
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every man who has the power of creating or assisting them in 
his neighbourhood forthwith to lend himself cordially to the 
work : all we deprecate is, the opposition of these two classes of 
institutions to each other. And a we ask of our readers is this, 
that, instead of clearing away the old benefit societies to make 
way for the new saving banks, they will repair the old edifice 
ao erect a new wing of as fair proportions and of as ample 
extent as the first. Benefit societies cannot do the work of 
saving banks; nor saving banks the work of benefit societies, 
But eaeh may essentially help the other. Mr. Duncan, the 
inventor of saving banks, 5 ae earnestly to sustain the authority 
of both classes of institutions; and expressly says, that if the 
peomagat Precen the new institution, it cannot do without the old 
one. is sentiment we should be willing to employ as the basis 
of our own argument. 

But our readers will begin by this time to wonder what is be- 
come of Mr. Courtney’s bill. If, however, we have been lon 
in coming to this point, our previous observations, we hope, wi 
reer us to examine it, and report upon it with more ease and 

revity. 

| The object of the bill is, as we learn from another source, 
to which we shall soon direct the notice of our readers, to 
supply a remedy for the evils at present connected with benefit 
societies! ‘The proposer thinks, and thinks, we conceive, justly, 
that the present circumstances of these institutions call for the 
interference of parliament. As now constituted, they are minis- 
tering to vice and contention—though put under the controul of 
the magistrate, that controul is scarcely, if at all, exercised ; they 
are often constructed upon principles which insure the disap- 
pointment of the members, and the ruin of the club; they con- 
tinually rob the poor of the hard-earned pittance of his youth, 
and pay him with an empty box or bankrupt club in his old age. 
All these evils cry aloud for a remedy; and the honourable and 
praiseworthy framer of the bill has given himself assiduously to 
apply it. He will, we are sure, receive with the courtesy due to 
the observations of those who are deeply sensible of the worth 
of his labours, the statements of any ane we ma 
oe to parts of his measure.—Let us then turn to the bill 
itself. 

He begins by stating it as the object of the bill to afford fresh 
facilities and security to the nike of these societies. He 
next authorizes all persons desirous of establishing a benefit 
society to make application to his Majesty’s justices of the peace 
(two of whom shall be a quorum) to license the club; and re- 
stricts the justices from so doing unless the rules of the proposed 
club be conformable to certain rules, principles, and calculations, 
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to be laid down by certain commissioners appointed for that pur- 
. In this restriction on the justices we heartily concur with 
Cm. As the matter now stands, magistrates continually license 
societies without the smallest inquiry into their rules and con- 
stitution. 
The bill next moves for the appointment, by the crown, of 
a general committee, to construct rules, make out calculations, 
&c. for these institutions; and who shall have power to require 


of each society an annual report of its members, funds, casual- 
ties, &c. &c. 


Thus far we concur with the bill. But as we have objections 


to state to some of its next clauses, we shall present these clauses 
to our readers. 


“ And be it further enacted, that the persons who shall have made 
application as aforesaid to the said justices, shall be and be styled, 
‘ The Managers of the Society,’ to be formed in consequence of such 
application, and shal! have power to direct and order the oe 
of such society, in all matters for which no special provision is made 
by this Act; provided that such orders and directions be not incon- 
sistent with the spirit and meaning of this Act; and such man 
shall have power from time to time to add to their numbers as they 
may think fit. 

** And be it further enacted, That the managers of any society or 
institution formed under the authority of this act, for the purpose of 
insuring to persons who shall make specified periodical contributions 
to the common funds of such society, certain contingent benefits and 
advantages to be derived from such fund, shall by the election of the 
major part of them constitute three persons at the least, of whom the 
saalority shall be substantial householders assessed to the relief of 
the poor on 4 sum not less than fifty pounds, to be trustees of such 
society or institution, and shall from time to time elect other persons 
to fill such vacancies as may occur among such trustees ; and in case 
such vacancy shal] continue for more than one month, so as to reduce 
the number of trustees below three, it shall be lawful for the remaining 
trustees to nominate one other fit person to be the third trustee ; pro- 
vided also, that the managers of such society shall not remove any 
trustee from his office against his own consent, except with the appro- 
bation of two or more of his Majesty’s justices of the peace. 

“ And be it further enacted, t hat the trustees of each such society 
shall appoint one fit person to be treasurer of such society; and the 
managers shall appoint such other persons to be clerks or.other officers 
of such society, and to assign to such treasurer, clerks, or other offi- 
cers such salaries, and to require such securities as the said trustees 
may from time to time deem necessary and proper; and no bond of 
other security to be given to or on account of any such society, or in 


pursuance of this act, shall be cha or chargeable with any stamp 
duty whatever.” (P.3, 4.) a 4 


So much for the clanses. Our objection to them is this, that they 
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give too much power to certain leading authorities in the society, 
and too little to the great mass ofthe members; an arrangement 
from which, we conceive, the most serious results may be anti- 
cipated. In the first place, these societies would, in all proba- 
bility, cease to be popular if they were robbed of their present 
popular form. One of the charms now attached to them im the 
eyes of the community is, that the members themselves are the 
managers; and for this attraction, we are convinced, that none 
ean be substituted of the same value and efficiency with those for 
whose benefit they are mainly designed. But, secondly, the 
authority of such managers, trustees, &c. would be frequent! 
abused, especially where the managers are to be self-constituted, 
the trustees self-elected, and the treasurer and other officers ap- 
pointed by these self-appointed authorities. In our opinion, 
therefore, it would be inexpedient on every ground not to re- 
tain the popular constitution of the society. A treasurer must 
of course be elected; but let him be chosen by the members 
themselves. It may be equally necessary to have trustees; but 
their appointment also should originate with the general body. 
And as to the “ management” of the club,—meaning by that 
expression, the general administration of its funds, the appoint- 
ment of its officers, the adjustment of any disputes which may 
and will arise, the addition of new, or the improvement of old 
rules; let all this be done, if the members be few in number, by © 
the whole society; or, if the club be numerous, by a committee 
of management chosen annually out of the members of the so- 
ciety, with the addition of the honorary members, We are not 
without experience upon these points ourselves, and do not hesi- 
tate to say, that no form less popular, or less founded on the 
will and election of the general body, will, for a long time, 
either satisfy the members, or secure the well-being of the club. 
The broad ground on which we found this opinion is, that no 
men are such good guardians of their own interests, as the men 
themselves, or the representatives whom they may select. ‘This 
is the principle of our national constitution; and we are de- 
sirous to erect all the pillars of the state on the same wide and 
_ firm basis on which the temple itself is built. As to this point 
we hope, therefore, to see a careful revision of these clauses of 
the bill before it passes into a law. ? 

The next clause of the bill respects the authority of the trus- 
tees, to whom the management of the property of the club is 
committed. Against this clause we have to complain, that it 
does not limit the trustees as to the manner and time of invest- 
ing the funds of the society. ‘The most serious consequences con- 
tinually arise from negligence upon this point. Trustees, too, 
often think more of themselves, or of their friends, than of the 
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club. All moneys should be exclusively invested either in go- 
vernment or freehold securities ; and in all purchases, even on the 
most undeniable security, the club, at the quarterly meetings, or 
by their managing committee, should be regularly consulted. 
t o act without their consent would infallibly provoke jealousies, 
and produce bitterness and contention. None, without experience, 
can tin a just conception of the heart-burnings and suspicions 
of large aes of the poor, as to the administration of their pro- 
perty. Cast the burden on themselves for a time, and they may, 
perhaps, invite you to take it. But assume the management, 
and these ‘ village Hampdens” will soon convince you that their 
jealousy of their friends is quite as intense as their resistance of 
their enemies. 

To the next clause in the bill we have a similar objection. 
The ‘ dissolution’ of the club is made to depend on the will of 
the trustees, controlled indeed by certain general principles. Here 
again we contend that the power of dissolving should be exclu- 
sively with the members themselves; or, what is far better, that 
all dissolution should be prohibited whilst any single member 
objects to it. It is a frequent practice, as the matter now stands, 
for the young members of a club to dissolve it by a majority of 
their own age, and then to divide the money; and having got rid 
of the old members, to form a new society... To this practice 
every obstacle should be opposed. 

These are the only objections we have to urge against the 
clauses of the bill as they now stand. But here we must state to 
our readers a fact by which we are a good deal embarrassed. If 
there is something to be objected to the positive enactments of 
the bill, there is infinitely more of which to complain as to its 
deficiencies. But along with the bill is circulated a printed paper, 
entitled ‘* Explanatory Observations on the Bill” which leads 
us to conclude that the Honourable Mover contemplates a consi- 
derable change and enlargement of it. ‘This proceeding ap- 
pears to us a little singular. Can the paper be considered as an 
explanation of the bill, when it adverts to a multitude of points 
which the bill does not notice. If indeed it be meant as a cri 
ticism upon it, the criticism is often just. If it be meant as an 
appendix, the appendix is in some respects truly valuable. But 
it is no more an “ explanation”’ than this paper is an explanation 
of the Midsummer night’s Dream. As the matter now is, it 
is difficult to pronounce any final judgment on Mr. Courtney’s 
measures, If we object to the bill, we shall probably be directed. 
to look at the explanation. If we examine the explanation, we. 
may be asked ‘ what has that to do with the bill ?’ 

Lhere is one point on which the explanation touches, but to 
which there is no reference in the bill, to which we shall advert; 
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and this because in our judgment it is the cardinal point of 
the whole question ; we mean the connexion now subsisting letween 
the societies and the public houses. If a divorce between them is 
not accomplished by some decisive parliamentary enactment, we 
shall devoutly wish for an end to all these societies. But as the 
explanation maintains the necessity of such a separation, we 
trust that it is forthcoming in the new bill; and that we shall 
not have to lament in this, as in a thousand other instances, the 
fatal consequences of good things being suffered to keep com- 
ny with bad. Nor is the improvement difficult to achieve. 
Par iament indeed cannot without an undue interference with 
the rights of the subject prevent the formation of societies, 
however absurdly constituted, of which it is the object to assist 
the sick by the contributions of the healthy. But as Parliament 
feels itself justified in refusing a licence to societies which hold 
out fallacious pecuniary promises to the members, it may surely 
refuse its licences to societies of which it is the tendency to de- 
moralize those who compose them. Morals and manners are 
surely of more vital consequence than shillings and pence. The 
Houses of Parliament wish to show themselves moar. stented of 
the money of the poor. Let them also be jealous guardians 
of their virtue. Let them not suffer the lower’ orders any 
longer to be wheedled into the haunts of drunkenness and pro- 
fligacy under the pretence of settling the concerns of a club, 
which can be adjusted any where better than amidst the clouds 
of tobacco, or the still darker fumes of contention and inebriety. 
Let them rescue the societies from the vats and stills which are 
now quenching every spark of good in them; or else, in com- 
mon honesty, let them no longer be termed “ benefit societies.” 


Art. ZEschyli Agamemnon. Ad fidem 
Manuscriptorum avit, Notas et Glossarium adjecit Carolus 
Jacobus Blomfield, S.T.B. Collegii SS. Trinitatis apud 
Cantabrigienses olim Socius. Cantabrigise: Typis ac sum- 
tibus Academicis excudit Joannes Smith. 1818. 


THE Agamemnon is, we think, unquestionably the noblest 
relic of ancient tragedy. It has more of the interest of real 
life; more variety of incident and character; more approxima- 
tion to Shakspearian nature, than is generally to be found in the 
productions of the dramatic sages of Athens: while at the same 
time it exhibits a majesty of diction, and a sustained flight of 
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imagination, no where surpassed. We confess, it would. con. 
siderably elevate our opinion of the Athenian mob, if we could 
find reason to believe (what, perhaps, was really the case) that 
the judgment of that “‘ many-headed monster” coincided with 
the opinion of the profligate comedian in assigning the tragic 
throne to Aischylus. 

The interest of this sublime drama is divided between three 
prominent characters. Clytemnestra arrests our continual at- 
tention, by being continually present before us, and carrying on 
the murderous plot on which hinges the whole action of the 
piece: Agamemnon, though introduced upon the stage only for 
a short time, is artfully made to blend himself with every alter- 


ge nation of hope and fear, and to gather round him all the interest 
. of the action; while Cassandra, the lovely and unfortunate, the 
| ae inspired but uncredited prophetess, the unhappiest daughter of 
FY the unhappy family of Priam, young, captive, helpless, and 


hopeless, chains the mind and heart of the reader with the brood- 
ings of her melancholy despair, and * opes the sacred fount of 


i} ‘ sympathetic tears” with an irresistible impulse which Euripides 
ie himself has attempted in vain to equal. 

a) And yet the Cassandra of Euripides, as delineated in his 
i ¥ Troades, is ‘an admirable performance. He appears to have 
\ 4 laboured in it to surpass his master, Auschylus; and though he 
aie has not succeeded in this point, yet he has excellently contrived, 


a diversity of method, to avoid the appearance of imitation. 
Cassandra of Euripides rushes upon the stage in a paroxysm 
: of madness, and bursts into a raving song of joy at her contem- 
plated with Agamemnon: m A®schylus she is introduced 
: with a sullen and disdainful silence, refusing to reply to the prof- 
fered courtesy of her future murderess, and rapt up in the 
gloomy meditations of her own despair. At length, when Cly- 
temnestra has left the stage, and the curiosity and interest of the 
reader is raised to the very height of expectation, ‘ seized with 
the prophetic fury,” as Cunibesiait has remarked in his Observer, 
** she breaks out into such gusts and agonies of divination, as 
can no otherwise be described, but with silent wonder how any 
human imagination could furnish such ideas, or find words to 
give them utterance.” The character occupies little more than 
150 lines: but we may, perhaps, apply to it with some modifi- 
cation the remark which Shakspeare is reported to have made on 
one of his characters, that * he was obliged to kill Mercutio in 
the third act, lest he should have been killed by him.” If the 
mighty genius of Aschylus was capable of sustaining longer the 
‘sublime character of Cassandra, it may yet be questioned whe- 
ther it would not have been an effort too painful to the mind of 
the reader to follow him in that high and adventurous flight. 
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We rejoice to see this noble tragedy at length produced from 
the hand of Mr. Blomfield. Our classical readers are no 
doubt aware of the almost hopeless state of corruption in which 
a considerable portion of the text has been left by preceding 
editors; and we are by no means prepared to say that Mr. 
Blomfield has fully succeeded in dupalyiae their deficiencies. In 
fact, we are constrained to confess that in this point he has dis- 
appointed our expectations. In several passages he has removed 
an offending comma, or cleared up the connexion of the sense: 
he has added strength to corrections already proposed, or vin- 
dicated the received text, or thrown out suggestions for the use 
of future editors. All this is well; and we are not disposed to 
censure the caution he has exercised in abstaining from rash and 
violent innovation: but after indulging a hope that the corrup- 
tions of this injured performance would have been in a great 
degree retell the skilful hand of Mr. Blomfield, we are 
surprised to find how little he has added to the labours of his 
predecessors, and how many passages of the play are still left in 
a state of hopeless obscurity. We expected that the Agamem- 
non would have been made more readable in the present edition, 
than we find it to be. 

We think, too, that Mr. Blomfield might have profited a little 
by Horace’s hint cf “ multa dies et multa litura.” This play, 
like the former three, has the appearance of being carried 
through the press in haste. The Fiditor frequently corrects in 
his glossary what he has confidently asserted in his notes; and 
after this there are the *“* Addenda in Notas,” the ** Addenda 
in Glossarium,” and the ‘ Corrigenda et Addenda,” in every 
stage of which long process we are liable to meet a correction of 
the preceding; so that we cannot encourage any thing like a 
confident persuasion, that we have arrived at Mr. Blomfield’s 
final conclusion, without an actual examination of these several 
detached parts of his work; an objection, by the way, similar 
in its nature, though certainly not in its degree, to the objection 
urged against Dr. Butler’s edition. All this might have been 
avoided by the exercise of a little more deliberation in com- 
mitting the book to the press. In illustration and confirmation 
of our remark, we refer our readers to vv. 68, 102, 341, 697, 726, 
1171, 1305, 1418. In the glossary on v. 352, occurs the fol- 
lowing specimen of Mr. Blomfield’s recantations: “ In Persarum 
v. 108, receptum zugyodaixrovs sine causa idonea tentavi.” 

Considering also the nature of Mr. Blomfield’s ublication, 
which we conceive to be very different from that of a variorum 
edition, of which the object is to supply a body of information 
and criticism for the use of succeeding editors; we could v 
readily have dispensed with many of the notes, which contain a 
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detail of unimportant variations of editions and manuscripts, 
which can be of no use whatsoever to an ordinary reader. If it 
is the design of Mr. Blomfield to furnish an edition capable of 
being read and understood, such an edition ought not, we think, 
to be encumbered with notices of any variations but those which 
are calculated to assist the reader in forming his judgment upon 
the received text. Ex. gr. in v. 27, we could well be spared th 
information, that instead of ebpnuodvra Aldus reads 
y The same remark applies to Mr. Blomfield’s notes 
on vv. 28, $1, 72, 81, 13%, 1036, 1099, cum multis aliis. 

The Agamemnon is edited on the same plan with the preceding 
plays of this great poet; and, with the reservations now spe- 
cified, we have the same praise to bestow upon the Editor for 
Jearning, industry, and successful illustration. We are still 
dissatisfied indeed with his Latinity ; and we shall have occasion, 
as we have had before, to differ from him in matters of taste 
and judgment: but there still remains a large share of undis- 
puted praise, which will rank him high among those who havo 
thrown light upon the wild beauties of A’schylus. 
_. The preface to the Agamemnon is short, and contains nothing 

remarkable either of information or criticism. It details the 
well-known and important fact of the recovery of this play from 
oblivion by the happy fortune of Petrus Victorius (Pietro 
Vettori), whose account of this singular circumstance is given in 
a long extract from his own preface. It then explains the va- 
rious subsidia which have been used for the illustration of the 
author: it touches upon the question of a fourth actor, and 
upon those of the unities of time and place; and finally exhibits 
a collation of the Codex Florentinus. In all this there is nothing 
particularly worthy of remark, except the question relating to 
the literary dishonesty of the great Stanley, upon which we 
think it necessary to enter at some length. 

Mr. Blomfield’s statement of the case we extract, as follows, 
ees a periodical publication (Museum Criticum, No. 1. May; 
1813): 


‘* In his Preface Stanley observes, Zschylum etiam edere et illustrare 
voluit vir incomparabilis Isaacus Casaubonus, ipso teste ad Strabonem, 
p- 18 et 104, sed vel nihil prestitit, vel quod prestiterat (non nist 
magna ret literarie jactura) intercidit. It is with concern that I am 
obliged to remark, that the concluding part of the above sentence 
seems to have been intended to veil the truth; which now appears to 
be, that Stanley was not only aware of the existence of Casaubon’s 
jabours on Aéschylus, but that he actually got possession of them, 
and converted them without acknowledgment to his own use ; and that 
almost all his good conjectures on the Agamemnon are the property of 
Isaac Casaubon. Marz’ ixxwAvmrar 6 tig Dads wyts, 
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It is clear that in the charge contained in the above passage 
the moral, as well as the literary, character of this celebrated 
man is deeply involved. Our readers will be anxious to know 
what are the grounds on which so serious a charge is maintained; 
and on this point also we shall leave Mr. Blomfield to speak for 
himself in the following extract from his preface to the 4ga- 
memnon : 


“ Casauboni conjecturas, que passim memorantur, ex margine libri 
cujusdam in bibliotheca regis Gallorum adservati desumtas, Need- 
hamio transmisit Joannes de Burigny. Sic describitur a Vauvillerio. 
* AEschyli Agamemnon cum Isaaci Casauboni interpretatione inter- 
lineari, Accedunt ejusdem note et observationes eruditissime. Is 
codex ipsius Casauboni manu anno 1610 exaratus, jam diu furto 
ablatus e bibliotheca regia, tandem anno 1729 ere regio redemptus 
est.’ Vauvillerius autem jure miratur prodigiosum multis in locis con- 
sensum inter Casaubonum et Stanleium, de quo ipse lector ex adno- 
tatione nostra judicare poterit. Et is quidem talis est, ut vel Stanleium 
hunc librum compilasse, vel hujus libri scriptorem, quisquis demum 
fuerit, emendationes Stanleianas in suos usus convertisse, etiam atque 
etiam adfirmare audeam. Jam vero, quum Boissonadus, vir judicii in 
hujusmodi rebus probe exercitati, tradat scripturam hujus codicis esse 
duplicem, utramque autem videri antiquiorem anno 1663, quo publica 
facta est Stanleiana editio; ceteros nescio, ego certe in ea opinione 
persto, quam annis abhinc aliquot caute. proposui, non, ita me Deus 
amet, calumniandi studio aut invidia, sed puro ac simplice veritatis 
amore impulsus,”” (Prefat. p. vi. vii.) 


The Editor then gives us to understand, that there are other 
considerable arguments in favour of his hypothesis, which he 
forbears to bring forward. What these are, or why they are 
withheld, we know not; but we will examine as briefly as we can 
into the validity of the only argument which he has thought it 
necessary to adduce. That there are coincidencies between the 
conjectures of these two illustrious scholars, we do not mean to 
deny : and there are coincidencies, and striking ones too, between 
the original conceptions of great poets—Shakspeare, for ex- 
ample, and Avschylus. The solution of the mystery is, that 
both copied nature, and nature will often dictate similar senti- 
ments under similar circumstances. Much more probably might 
it happen, that two great scholars, men of study and taste, in at- 
tempting to unravel the same thread of unintelligible jargon, 
should arrive at the same conclusion by the same or similar 
methods. = 

But we confess that the coincidencies here referred to are very 
remarkable; as our readers will see by turning to the following 
ees: vv. 208, 277, 647, 790, 921, 1070, 1091, 1252, 1585. 

e have noted these down as the most prominent. Of the other 
corrections, there are several which have been suggested by 
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other critics as well as Casaubon and Stanley, and which might 
easily therefore be supposed to have occurred to the independent 
judgment of them both; and others again, which are extracted 
from the writings of Atheneeus and the different grammarians, 
which a man of Stanley’s reading might as probably have drawn 
from his own resources, as filched from the annotations of ano- 
ther. Again, there are other corrections of Casaubon’s, which 
Stanley has not adopted, and which itis probable he would have 
adopted, had he supposed that he could have done it with 
security. Of this kind are those in wv. 12, 68, 446, 966, 987, 
991, 1131, 1143. And still further, there are other passages in 
which Stanley has proposed two different corrections, the one 
the same, and the other different from Casaubon’s; such as 243, 
295, and some others. Would he have thought it worth his 
while to steal an emendation, when he doubted whether he had 
not a better of his own? Nor must it be forgotten, though the 
remark is not of great weight in the question, that Stanley has, 
occasionally quoted the authority of Casaubon from his published 
works with every expression of respect; as in his note on Pers, 
v. 54. 

We ask then, whether we are required under these circum- 
stances hastily to jump to the conclusion, that the learned Stanley 
was one of the meanest literary robbers that ever disgraced the 
name of a scholar? How stands the matter ? Castuidn’s book 
was deposited in the library of the King of France in the year 
1610. It was subsequently stolen thence—we are not told when 
—and replaced there in the year 1729. It is found that the 
marginal annotations of this book are written in two hands (so 
we understand, scripiuram esse duplicem); and an opinion is 

iven, that both of them were prior to the year 1663, when 

tanley published his edition. The conclusion is irresistible, 

that Stanley was either the thief, or the receiver of the stolen 

; property; and that having pilfered all that was worth stealing, 

: stead of destroying the book, he left it to find its way back to 

j i the King’s library, where it has lived to give evidence against 


: himself of his complicated iniquity. Now, if Stanley had the 

' opportunity of using this stolen book (for that it was stolen is 

an important fact in the argument), we think it more than pro- 

i bable that the same good fortune would have given him the 

iki opportunity of destroying it; and as “ dead men tell no tales,” 
i he might thus have saved himself from detection. 


y } If upon this statement our readers feel inclined to acquit Stan- 
nie) ley, there remain two other suppositions to account for the mys- 
Hn terious coincidencies above-mentioned; either that they were 
accidental, that is, that-Casaubon and Stanley were men of kin- 


dred minds, and by the same felicity of judgment corrected 
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blunders in the same way; or that the opinion of the iority of 
those writings to Stanley’s edition is erroneous, that the 
writer made use of Stanley’s publication. Not being immediately 
concerned with either of these questions, we shall leave our readers 
to form their own judgment on the business, expressing only our 
decided persuasion, that whatever arguments Mr. Blomfield may 
have in reserve, he has not yet produced suflicient evidence in 
support of the weighty and staggering charge brought against 
the literary and moral character of Stanley.* 

And as we have thus far presumed to undertake the defence of 
Stanley, we will stop to urge in his behalf a complaint which we 
think he has against Mr. Blomfield, who has sometimes profited 
by his learning without due acknowledgment, or withheld from 
him the praise to which he was unquestionably entitled. One or 
two examples will suffice for the present; and more will be ad- 
duced in our progress through the present play. In the glossary 
on v. 51, Mr. Blomfield is indebted to him for some important 
help in illustration of the word égerusv. ‘The same remark 
plies to the glossary on Pers. 635. In Pers, 350, Stanley has 
the same reading with Mr. Blomfield; and in v. 604 of the same 
play, it is an error to say that Stanley reads éumogos, for his note 
distinctly says, “ Lege eumegos.” That we may not ourselves be 
suspected of any thing like the same fault, we will just add, that 
since we proposed to read in Pers. 335, ¥ vy 
umodyy weet, we have discovered, what we were either ignorant or 
forgetful of at the time, that the same correction is pro by 
Stanley. We need not say, that our opinion is strengthened»by 
its coincidence with his. 

aving thus said what we considered necessary on preliminary 
mathenatt is quite time that we proceed to the led of Mr. 
Blomfield’s labours on the Agamemnon itself. 7 

V. 10. Stanley renders, Viro insidiantem, in which 
we were inclined to acquiesce; but Mr. Blomfield’s interpretation 
is strongly supported by the use of a similar compound, -ywvasnd- 
in Choeph. 624. : 

V. 32. reis Bunovons os Gouxtwgias, This line is quoted 
by Eustathius, as well as Photius and Suidas; and we think 
some notice at least was due to his various reading of tis Auds for 
ride wo. To the examples in illustration of the phrase might 
have been added Persius’s, Quid dexter senio ferret. 

V. 38. anfouo. Mr. Blomfield’s note and. glossary are at va- 


* On this subject Mr, Blomfield refers his readers to Dr. Butler's Preface to his 
Eschylus; and it should by all means be consulted. Dr. Butler’s opinion is very 
decidedly in Stanley’s favour; and we rejoice to be countenanced in our judgmeat 


by so competent a criti¢, 
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riance on this word. In the note he says, * Vor activa [active] 
ponitur pro lateo :” in the glossary he makes out an awkward 
sense by rendering it obdzviscor. e oo the former method. 

V.48. Weare surprised that Mr. Blomfield should wish to 
soften down the bold enallage by substituting txmdéyans for 

V. 53. We cannot altogether approve of the custom, now so 
prevalent, of disturbing a word from its rightful possession of the 
text, because another author, under similar or dissimilar circum. 
stances, has used a different word. What can be more unob- 
jectionable, more poetical, more A‘schylean, than to describe the 

oung vultures as mévov detarixav? (Compare Iph. in 
Taur. 1102. ddive But Musgrave would yovoy. 
Why? Because Sophocles has yévov égraaixwv. And this reason is 
backed by Mr. Blomfield with another, viz. that Heliodorus, 
writing in sober prose, calls the young of abird rw yémy. Why, 
this is to cast down the land-marks between prose and poetry at 
once, and to chain down the unfettered imagination of A‘schylus 
to the diction of natural history. 

V. 56. Not. * Virgulam post uetoixay recte delevit Schutzius.” 
And yet Stanley says expressly, * Delendum izéctiypa post 

V. 68—70. iroAsiBuy, 

amugwy iseav | 
ctteveis 


So Mr. Blomfield prints this perplexing passage from the text 
of Stanley. In the explanation of it, he rejects the notion of 
atrveuy iseav signifying the Furies, because it does not appear that 
the wmarias dvoiu of the Furies were without fire. He con- 
jectures in his Addenda, ad daxpdav, isedv—calling 
tears a fireless sacrifice. This we think harsh, especially as by 
this arrangement we are left without a genitive after dgyas. We 
think it not improbable that the commen:ators are right in un- 
derstanding the expression of the Furies, and that A%schylus, 
whether right or wrong, intended to mark them as not being wor- 
shipped with fire. 

. 77. “oi tvs xaoa. In suo loco non inest: Anglice, is not in 
its proper place. Quod nemo interpretum perspexit, etsi a vero 
haud longe abfuit Abreschius.” So Mr. Blomficld writes in his 

lossary. Will not our readers be surprised to be told, that 
tanley has given the very same interpretation? “ Mars (i. vigor 
Martius) non inest in suo loco.” These are doubtless oversights 
in the learned Editor; but while Stanley is standing at the bar 
at which Mr. Blomfield has placed him, we think it right to be 
watchful for every occasion of doing him justice. 
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V.78, 79. 16 guarados xataxagpouims, is Shaks~ 


peare : 
“© My May of life 
Is fall’n into the sear, the yellow leaf.’ Macbeth, Act. 5. Se. 3. 

V. 100. Mr. Blomfield receives into the text Dr. Butler’s 
emendation, caivouc’ for gaivouc’. We acknowledge the elegance 
of the change, but think it somewhat bold thus to substitute 
mere conjecture for the reading of the copies. ‘There is no real 
objection to Paivovs’ sensu medio, any more than to avicxs in v. 92, 
or éocides in 974. 

V. 104—106. We think Mr. Blomfield happy in his elucida- 
tion of this intricate passage, which he reads, xa- 
med Eiudurov, aiav—the suadela canticorum 
being robur senecte proprium. The sentiment is beautifully 
touched in Eurip. Herc. Fur. v. 680—695. 

V. 110. We Sow no hesitation in preferring the latter of Mr. 
Blomfield’s interpretations of weaxtwe, que panam exigit: but 
we have considerable doubts about the reading of this line, be- 
cause, as it is evident that the poet had the same sentiment in the 
fragment of the Sphinx preserved by the Scholiast of Aristophanes, 
it is most probable that he would vary the expression. ‘There is 
no authority for inserting here the words xai yzgi but the Scho- 
liast’s, who refers them to a different play. Instances are not 
wanting of the same idea recurring in Aischylus with some varia- 
tion of language. 

V. 115. Common reading, Mr. Blom- 
field gives it as his opinion, that adjectives which seem to be 
compounded of dogi, retain the iota in composition; and those 
formed from the accusative retain the upsilon. We agree in his 
principle, provided it be not pushed too far; in which case, such 
compounds as avdecPovos, tpéxrovos, will stand in his 
way. In the former of the two clases will be included those of a 
passive signification, as dogixtytos; in the latter, those of an ac- 
tive, asdopugdeos. But then we contend, that upon his own principle 
it should be dogimaaros, because it is really a passive word in its 
formation, though used here in an active sense. We conceive, 
that, on both grounds, of form and sense, dogitivaxtos is to be 
restored in Sept. Theb. 143. 

V. 127.  xriivos, possessio. ‘Though, as Mr. Blomfield remarks, 
this is a rare sense of the word, it is clear that it is the primary 
sense, being derived from xtaoua. ‘The sense of pecudes is a 
natural one, considering the nature of property in Eastern coun- 
tries. ‘The same holds in the Hebrew, the common word for 
cattle (micneh) being derived immediately from a verb signifying 
to acquire or possess. 

V.188. ddéxrtos, which Mr. Blomfield had almost received 
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into the text, and which we heartily wish he had quite, is surely 
sufficiently countenanced by nuirerros. 

V. 160, et seqq. We would by all means retain paray, and 
construe it 7d sara axy$os. But we differ from Mr. Blomfield in 
our conception of the poet’s meaning in this perplexing passage. 
Mr. Blomfield understands the difficulty of the Chorus to consist 
in merely not knowing by what name to address the Supreme 
Being: * Non enim alium titulum comparando assequi possum, om- 
nibus perpensis, preeterquam hunc Jovis, si revera inutile conjecture 
onus excutere licet, et in hoc nomine acquiescere.” Td 
is rather, the causeless terror which agitates me (compare 952— 
955); and the tenor of the whole passage is, I cannot look to any 
but Jove to relieve my suspense. ‘Then v. 164. we understand 
quite differently from Mr. Blomfield. Put a comma after aééx, 
and render it, Coelus cannot reveal any thing to me, zely ay, 
since he is gone by: the same with Saturn: but by invoking Ju- 
piter, any one will obtain wisdom,—as the concluding words are 
rightly rendered by Mr. Blomfield. 

V. 207—210. Of the reading which Mr. Blomfield has re- 
tained here, the utmost which can be said is, that something like 
intelligible sense can be made of it. We cannot help thinkin 
that “Agrews ought to have a place in the text; but in so om 
uncertainty we commend Mr. Blomfield’s cautious forbearance 
from alteration. 

V. 214. We greatly approve of the Editor’s punctuation, in 
throwing back gorods to the following sentence; but we construe 
the line very differently: then he changed his mind to think every 
thing daring. 1s not this more natural than audacia sapientiam 

osuit ? 

V. 230. xodxov Bapas els xfous2, This Mr. Blomfield 
explains of the garments of Iphigenia. Croci tincturas, i.e. vestem 
eroco tinctam. In support of this interpretation he quotes Eurip. 
Phoen. 1505. We cannot agree with him. 
His arguments derive but little support from the mere circum- 
stance of xgoxteis being used as an epithet of a garment. The 
passage adduced by Stanley from this very writer, and this very 
play, is far stronger authority in favour of the other interpreta- 
tion: xgoxoSagns ctayay (1090, 1091), a periphrasis for sanguis. 
The harsh and obscure periphrasis, which Mr. Blomfield would 
introduce in the present passage, cannot be admitted without 

reat violence to the beautiful simplicity of the poet’s narrative: 
the circumstance which he understands by it is less in place, and 
less touching in itself, than the other; not to mention, that the 
use of the word xgovca, as explained by him, introduces a con- 
fused kind of metaphor which is pulaililig repulsive. We cannot 
better express our opinion of his explanation, than by borrowing 
a quaint phrase of his own—* miserabiliter friget.” 
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V. 242, 243. If weagreed with Mr. Blomfield as to the neces- 
sity of understanding pale, we should disapprove of his ejecting 
rd mooxavew. But the fact is, that ro wéarov is the nominative case 
to xpoxaigtetw—let the future farewell be forehand, i, e. I will 
havenothing to do with it till it come. 

V. 250. aexnyos, rector. But Mr. Blomfield thinks that a 
more frequent sense of it is auctor rei cujusquam ; and therefore 
would correct the translation of Heb. ii. 10, tov dexmnyov Tig cwrnglasy 
and render it auctorem (non ducem) salvationis. But of the ex- 
amples brought forward in proof of this, some are, we conceive, 
doubtful, and some are against himself. Of the latter kind is 
(Ed. Col. 60, where aexyyos signifies prince, as does aoxnyétys in 
Cid. ‘Tyran. 751. With respect to the Sacred writings, there 
are many passages of a doubtful nature: it is generally rendered 
by our translators prince, and we think justly; but there is one 
passage at least (Acts v. $1) in which we imagine there can be 
no doubt of it. * ‘The author of salvation” is aitios cwmmeias in 
Heb. v. 9. 

V. 281. adoa3udvws. To the note on this word it should have 
been added, that Stanley proposed the same reading. 

V. 302. The mira locutio, oix éxaxnoy, should be paralleled 
with xacis Edvougos in v. 478. 

V. 341. After a aan note on this line, the true interpretation 
is given in the Addenda. ‘Avi is understood, which is expressed 
In dvti dv Demosth. Olynth. 
in init. 

V. 356. Though ite éoreay is harsh, we can very well tolerate 
it—he shoots neither before the time, nor beyond the mark; in 
which sense the accusative would be better. But the next line, 
which violates a fundamental rule of the Parcemiac, Mr. Blom- 
field leaves to his readers to correct; and they, we imagine, will 
remand it to him. In the two following lines (358, 359) his cor- 
rection, by the mere transposition of a stop, is peculiarly happy: 
but v. 360, if Mr. Blomfield’s reading be cor- 
rect, should, we think, be rendered, he (Paris) has fared as he 
has done. 

V. 365—871. This obscure passage is printed as in Stanley’s edi- 
tion. In his notes, Mr. Blomfield proposes some variations; but we 
think it doubtful whether they are improvements, as they extort a 
sense which the words will scarcely ser and which is scarcely 
worth arriving at by such a process. We decidedly approve of 
Stanley’s correction at0Auytov, for we think no one will agree wi 
Mr. Blomfield in translating "Aen Martem 
rerum nefastarum respirant ; and as to the metrical objection to 
atéruntov, the difference ef a single ¢ime between the strophe and 
antistrophe cannot be a very serious difficulty on a point which 
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is not reduced to absolute and infallible certainty even by the 
acute labours of Dr. Burney. With respect to the rest, Stanley 
has thrown out a suggestion at a venture, of which Mr. Blom- 
field takes no notice, but which, if it could be supported, would 
solve a great measure of the difficulty,—that zégavras is formed 
from gw. If this be inadmissible, we think éyyévovs must be 
chan to tyyivus, or rather beyivos. But we fully agree in the 
conclusion of Mr. Blomfield’s note: * Neque mea, neque ulla, 
quam adhuc videre contigit, explicatio omnem dubitandi caus- 
sam eximit.” 

V. 376, 377. Here again our opinion differs from that of the 
learned Editor. We would take away the comma after Zgegro;, 
and render it, unhappy persuasion, devising beforehand intolerable ca- 
lamity for posterity, urges him on. “Agsgros by a common enallage 
dor 

V. 385. edd. vett. xerevov Stan!. Heath.” 
And in the following part of the note Mr. Blomficld expresses a 
doubt whether wets any where exist. But his statement in the 
above extract is inaccurate; for Stanley’s text reads ravi, and 
in his commentary he proposes xeravoy, which is, we take it for 
granted, an error of the as for roravév. 

396. Stanley’s reading is "Inia, which we greatly 

refer. 
4 V. 402, 403. Mr. Blomfield throws no light on this obscure 
passage. A little, perhaps, might be gained by changing apenevay, 
the common reading, into dgeuéve 0’—thus coupling with 
adores. 

V. 414, 415. The order of the words seems to be rtegas ob web. 
i. following close after. 

V. 446. Casaub. Bigot. ct ex Casaubono 
Stanleius.” ‘This is another mistake; for Stanley’s reading is 

V. 495. Kam A/S. We quote Mr. Blomfield’s note on this 
line entire: “xaraydénos positum est pro xal certamine 
liberans. Recte Schol. Heathius vero et Schutzius 
malvnt trayinos defensor in certaminilus, quem sensum non ferret 
vocabulum istud, si uspiam exstaret. Praeco autem non amplius 
eget defensore in certaminibus.” On the other hand, Dr. Maltby 
in his Thesaurus decides against craydévos as a word of no ex- 
istence, and agrees with Heath and Schutz in understanding it 


dmayémos, which he explains defensor. We decidedly think with 


Dr. Maltby, that txayéwos is the right word; but we explain it 
very differently. ‘The primary sense of dyiv is a gymnastic 
contest, as Dr. Maltby explains it, certamen, solennes ludi: tra- 
yvowos therefore will signify, what dydvios signifies in the 
very next line, qui praest certaminibus, and thus be properly op- 
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posed to the “aaa, dae It is only necessary to add, what is 
observed by Stanley, that the poet afterwards mentions Apoilo in 
the Supplices among the 'Ayauor $0, and a transient glance at the 
whole passage will satisfy our readers of the accuracy of this 
interpretation : 

viv O° aure Tutng ish 

V.518. fuciov here is undoubtedly from éuciv, which by a slight 
transition from its primary mig signifies a pledge given for 
appearance to maintain a cause. Paris had forfeited his pledge, 
and lost every thing besides. 

V. 589. svg. Mr. Blomfield boldly maintains this reading in 
the sense utinam invenial, which is the only sense it will bear, 
and which is clearly nothing to the purpose. Of the two cor- 
rections proposed, that of Schutz makes the clearer sense; but 
matny 3° ay d¢uas has so much the advantage in nearness to the 
common reading, that we are inclined to prefer it. After all, is 
it quite impossible, that the true reading should be sige, con- 
sidered as an Attic future from tigéw ? 

V. 616. Bigot. Stan]. Pessime.” Stan- 
ley’s reading is which he renders foventem. 

V. 644. “‘véws pro vaiy Casaub. Stanl. Si vulgatum recte se 
habet, supplendum erit xara ante cxagos.” We do not under- 
stand the necessity of supplying xara, the sense being clear with- 
out it. But in the former part of the note, Mr. Blomfield again 
charges upon Stanley a reading which does not appear in his 
printed edition. It is to be observed, that Stanley frequently 
approved of a reading which he did not venture to receive into 
the text; in which case he generally made his translation ac- 
cording to what he conceived to be the true reading. But in 
the present passage his translation agrees exactly with his read- 
ing of the original—vaiv + dungatov cuagos, ef navem sincerum 
vas, 4 

V. 726. "Eowis. Mr. Blomfield renders this in his 
Glossary /lebilis sponsa, seu potius Erinys; but -in his Addenda 
he changes it to what we conceive to be the right interpretation 
of wypexrautos, spunsis deflenda, which, however, he would not 
have done, had he not recollected Horace’s line, “ preelia con- 
jugibus loquenda.” 

V.790. ta 3° mooones x 1005 ob mangoupeva, Mr. 
Blomfield does not receive the very elegant conjecture of Casau- 
bon, xsi40¢. We know not whether we are to Say, as Mr. Blom- 
field would, that Stanley stole this conjecture trom Casaubon ; 
but at all events he proposes the same as his own, and supports 
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it by very appropriate instances from different writers. We are 
the more inclined to receive it from the lameness of the attempt 
which Mr. Blomfield makes to explain x%9¢;—*‘ suffragiis, manu 
datis, non impleto, pro 181005 ou 

V. S811. dyv—ev yao = 
sivat xapra moeunsveis So Mr. Blom- 
field connects it. Schutz and Dr. Butler connect together 
ousrias and xatortgove Mr. Blomfield, in his note, gives an awk- 
ward explanation of his own reading: but in his Glossary, he 
changes his mind, and adopts the other method: then in the 
Addenda in Notas, he supports this opinion by a passage from 
Terence; adding, “re quidem pensitata, jungere velim éuidrlas 
xatorreov’ and finally, in the Addenda in Glossarium, he “ makes 
assurance double sure” by another quotation from Euripides. 
We need hardly say, that we approve of this construction. 

V. 837, 838. We doubt the accuracy of Mr. Blomficld’s con- 
struction of these lines, as well as of his explanation of xzsov dAdo 
sia, Which words we understand in a general sense. We do 
not refer to Agamemnon, but it, And [hearing] 
that one messenger is arrived, and then that another after him is 
bringing [this is the force of éscgécew] some evil tidings worse 
than the former, proclaiming them to the family—adcxovras 

reecing with roy wiv, tov d&.—By the way, the laboured hypocrisy 

this speech admirably displays tine poet’s judgment, and should 
be paralleled with the babastanss of Lady Macbeth in welcoming 
Duncan to her castle. 

V. 844—846. Mr. Blomfield’s note well explains this passage, 
and shows that there is no need of change. 

V. 903. Mr. Blomfield’s correction of this line, without the 
alteration of a single letter, we think excellent. ‘ Antoni gladios 
potuit contemnere, si sic omnia dixisset.” 

V. 955—959. After all that has been written on this passage, 
we are at a loss to know what to say of it. Mr. Blomfield does not 
extricate us from the difficulty. He proposes a new arrange- 
ment of it, which is not very satisfactory; and we fear it must be 
left, with several other passages in this play, to be corrected by 
(we will not say, the abker: but perhaps) the happier hand of 
some future critic. 

V. 974. In the glossary on duérox0g intergerina should change 
its gender. ‘The explanation of égsidw (niti_ facio, domum scilicet) 
is sufficiently perplexing. 

V. 991. é' siraBeia. We entirely agree with Mr. Blomfield, 
that these words are not to be rejected; but we are sorry that 
he has followed Hermann’s opinion in changing the latter word 
into aPraGia, as it stands in his text. Even if eiac@eia made a 
worse sense than it does, an editor should lay it down as a rule, 
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that it is better for him to print a bad line that was written by 
ZEschylus, than a good one of his own invention—In the Ad- 
denda in Glossarium Mr. Blomfield inclines to the old reading, 
which he translates, properly enough, pre cautione. 

V. 1136. §eatsuera. We are by no means satisfied with this 
reading, and wish Mr, Blomfield had changed it into baduerta, 
It is true that dgaioue occurs in Pers. 431, and we prefer it to 
Gpaijua, but the sense produced by either of them, independently 
of the mere authority of the word, is harsh and bombastic. 

V. 1143. Mr. Blomfield retains this reading, and ex- 
plains it ‘* mentem inflammata, sc. afflatu divino”—understanding 
éwautny after Barada. ‘To make the rest of the line sqaare with it, 
he proposes in his Addenda (éepycvoug rad” Bard, heec 
vaticinia firmiter (velut fundamentum) jaciam. It is confessed 
then, that @eguovous will not do without some further alteration. 
Surely it is better to acquiesce in the reading proposed by Jacob, 
Gspmav ws is received by Stanley and Schutz, 
and which introduces scarcely any change at all. Dr. Maltby 
explains dszuovous calidi ingentt homo, supposing it to exist; but 
he says, “ locus certe mendosus est.” We agree with him. 

V.1179. éwaiwiw, Weinfer from Mr. Blomfield’s glossary on 
this word, that he understands Aoégiay as the accusative case after 
it, which cannot be right. Adpoy, or xapw, Svaiveros may be said 
properly enough; but the person after it must be in the dative, as 
in the passage which he quotes from the Rhesus. Aoéizy therefore 
is governed by as in Col. 1145, 1146, 

Os, 

V. 1226. ‘ducmaii Steph. Mutavit Canterus.” This is a slight 
oversight; for the change was ty, pet by Stephens. 

V. 1227. olov mip émépxerar e copula is clearly 
not wanted here. Stanley proposes to change 0¢ wo into Oguasy 
but Mr. Blomfield obviates the difficulty by putting a colon 
at sip. Eligant lectores. 

V. 1298—1301. Every reader must regret that the pathetic 
sentiment which closes the exquisite character of Cassandra, is 
rendered almost unintelligible by what we must consider some 
latent corruption. Stanley proposed to change Bais into moras 
(which the metre will not admit), “vel tale aliquid.” Schutz, 
Dr. Butler, and the present Editor, gen their several explana- 
tions; but they cannot make them coherent: they do not make 
the connection of the last line apparent. Is it something of this 
kind? Prosperity is easily overthrown; or if we be in adversity, 
a wet sponge wipes it out, so that we may be restored to prosperity : 
and.[ pity this (viz. a man rising from adversity to prosperity) 
more than the other. ‘ 

V.1914, tow. That ive is very 
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tame here, no one will deny; and it can only be explained by 
considering Agamemnon as calling to the Chorus without the 
epi Mr. Blomfield’s emendation is very easy and elegant: 

puts a stop at and changes into éxa. We have 
only one objection to it,—that the devrépay wexAnyuévos in the next 
line but one seems to have reference to the similar use of an ac- 
cusative after méxAnyuai. This deserves consideration. 

V. 1830. Wethink Dr. Butler and Mr. Blomfield have both 
mistaken this line. One of the Chorus replies to the reproof of 
another, who had expressed a contempt for tardy measures, I 
am at a loss what counsel to choose: to him who is determined on 
action it belongs to deliberate also about it (néz). 

V. 1355, 1856. Constructio est xdaa aitdy.” Can 
this be? It surely is, pedixey xdAa like Homer's, 08 

Ua, 

V.1402—1405. When Mr. Blomfield charges Stanley with ar- 
rogating to himself the merit of Canter’s correction, he should 
remember that that correction relates only to a part of the 
passage in question: a part of the emendation is Stanley’s own; 
and he could hardly mean to commit a theft upon Canter, whose 
note he prints in another part of his own book, which would be 
evidence against himself. 

V.1452. temaxuov. We agree with Mr. Blomfield in thinkin 
that a God ought to be more than four feet and a half high; an 
as the first syllable of xnxus is long, tgrmaéxvos must have another 
origin and meaning. Mr. Blomfield derives it from zaxus, and 
it seems probable that Stanley had the same thought, as he ex- 
plains it, gui per tres generationes hujus familie gravis es. We 
think this explanation was entitled to some consideration. 

V.1591. We should not have suspected any difficulty in this 
line; but the commentators have propounded a variety of opi- 
nions about it. We agree with Schutz in understanding ad«ricpa 
figuratively of the contempt shown for the sanctity of the ban- 
quet. This is at once simple and emphatic. 

V. 1654. Mr. Blomfield’s note is so far correct, that Stanley’s 
text exhibits the reading he mentions. But in his translation 
and notes he supplies the deficiency, and, we must needs think, 
auapreiv, Tov r. Blomfie roposes 2° 
in the end of the line. ke St : 

V. 1663. Mr. Blomfield is again inaccurate in saying that 
Heath restored the right reading xaaas here: it is Stanley’s. 
Canter restored #ya in the preceding verse; but he failed sadly in 
the last line, proposing to violate the cesura by inserting mvt’ &. 
Stanley with great felicity hit the true reading. 

We now take our leave again of Mr. Blomfield, cordially 
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congratulating him on the progress he has made in his arduous 
task, and congratulating our classical readers on the prospect 
afforded them of having speedily in their possession an edition of 
this great poet, moderate in its size, and amended to a tolerable 
degree of accuracy in its text. It is certainly no small praise to 
Mr. Blomfield, that he has made A%schylus accessible to many, 
who before had not the means of grasping his mighty mind. 
We wish him success in the prosecution of his work,—only in 
conclusion repeating our opinion, that he is called upon to put 
the public in possession of those — which he has yet in 
reserve on the subject of Stanley’s delinquencies, that a question 
involving so deeply the character of an illustrious scholar may 
be fully understood, deliberately canvassed, and (if possible) set 
at rest for ever. 


Art. XV. HAZLITT’S ESSAYS, CRITICISMS, AND 
LECTURES. 


1, The Round Table. A Collection of Essays on Literature, Men, 
and Manners. By William Hazlitt. 2 vols. Svo. pp. 499. 
Longman and Co. London, 1817. 


2. A View of the English Stage, or a Series of Dramatic Criti- 


cisms. By William Hazlitt. 8vo. pp. 461. Stodart. London, 
1818. 


3. Characters of Shakespear’s Plays. By William Hazlitt. . Se- 


cond Edition. 8vo. pp. 352. Taylor and Hessey. London, 
1818. 


4, Lectures on the English Poets, delivered at the Surrey Institu- 
tion. By William Hazlitt. 8vo. pp. 331. Taylor and 
Hessey. London, 1818. 


ALL the works of which the titles are placed at the head of this 
article, have appeared within the short space of less than a year 
and a half, and it will be seen that one of them has been per- 
mitted to reach a second edition. This makes it evident that 
Mr. Hazlitt finds the world indulgent to his publications; and as 
he is enjoying notoriety, if not popularity, as a writer, it be- 
longs to our office to inquire into the validity of his pretensions. 

A stronger reason however has induced us to bestow some 
attention upon an author, whom as such we cannot but con- 
sider as below serious refutation. He is looked upon, if we 
are not mistaken, as one of the most acme representa- 
tives of a class of writers, whose aim appears to be to destroy 
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the very foundations of morality and decorum, by a series of 
periodical attacks upon all received opinions, and by the sys- 
tematic ridicule of every thing that is serious or respectable, 
Such at least is the obvious tendency of his loose man- 
ner of treating subjects which all good men think of with awe, 
and discuss with reverence; of the exaggerated importance 
which he attaches to things of, at most, but secondary conse- 
quence; and of the high colouring with which he represents 
ideas affecting the senses only, in no way connected with 
the nobler purposes of man’sexistence. We learn also from one 
of the lensied before us, that Mr. Hazlitt officiates as a lecturer 
in one of the largest of the London institutions, and has there- 
fore peculiar opportunities of misleading the public judgment, 
Considering him therefore as a prominent character in a school 
of writers whose literary opinions are as inconsistent with true 
taste, as their religious opinions are with truth itself, we shall 
probably be excused if we devote somewhat more of our attention 
to his productions than his individual importance as an author 
would at first sight appear to warrant. 

Criticism is Mr. Hazlitt’s profession, and by it he is contented 
to stand or fall. ‘ I am nothing,” says he, in his motto to the 
* View of the English Stage,” “ if not critical.” The prepossess- 
ing — of this mode of disclaiming all interference with 

er branches of literature is a propitiatory lure, which will not 
be without its effect upon some readers, ‘We must however be 
permitted to lift the veil, and assure those who may have been 
deceived by this disparaging manner of speaking of himself, that 
Mr. Hazlitt’s modesty is strictly confined to his title-page. As 
he s upon his crusade into the regions of taste he grows 
bolder in his pretensions and more lofty in his aim; he meddles, 
discusses, reasons, and argues with an entire forgetfulness of his 
unassuming device. Mr. Hazlitt comes before us in his triple 
character of theatrical critic, lecturer, and essayist; and if we 
follow the arrangement of his writings according to the same 
classification, the “ View of the English Stage” and the ‘ Cha- 
racters of Shakespear’s Plays” ought to come under notice in the 
first division, the “ Lectures on the English Poets ” in the second, 
and the *“*Round Table” in the last; but as the author has not 
very scrupulously preserved the lines of distinction between his 
several characters, and as, when it suits his purpose, what he 
has said in one capacity is frequently repeated upon other occa- 
sions, we shall use the same liberty of illustration and quotation, 
from all his productions without formal regard to the class to 
which they properly belong. ' 

‘The “ View of the English Stage” is a collection of dramatie 
criticisms, which appeared from time to time in various news- 
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papers, for which the author discharged the important duties of 
theatrical reporter. The files of the Momeiay Chronicle or the 
Times are certainly ill calculated to satisfy the ambition of him 
who writes for posterity, and perhaps Mr, Hazlitt consulted 
wisely for himself in deserting the periodical press, and publish- 
i his lucubrations in the “ of a goodly octavo. Whether 
hic meret era liber is a point which relates solely to the buyers, 
and as Mr. Hazlitt prudently leaves it to be ascertained by theit 
discernment, we shall endeavour to assist them in the solution of 
the question. 

Without entering upon the disputed ground of the propriety 
or impropriety of stage representations in general, it will we 
think be generally conceded that it is no mark of a well-edu- 
cated mind to attribute to such spectacles an exaggerated 
character of importance which does not exist in reality, 
and to assume that they an influence over society 
which they are in fact far from exercising. Writers of Mr. 
Hazlitt’s stamp seem to conclude literally with the poet, that 
“all the world’s a stage, and all the men and women merely 
players.” According to them “ the merits of a new play or of 
a new actor are always among the first topics of polite conver- 
sation,” and “ our associations of admiration and delight with 
theatrical performers are among our earliest recollections, among 
our last regrets.” Actors are “ links that connect the beginning 
and the end of life together; their bright and giddy career of 
popularity measures the arch that spans our brief existence.” 
We are further told that there is no class of society whom so 
many persons regard with affection as actors, and ‘ the vivid 
delight with which we used to see the names of old performers 
in the play-bills as we went along to the theatre,” survives when 
“the petty and the personal is faded away into the distant ob- 
scurity of the past, and wheu one generation of follies after 
another is forgotten.” The petty and the personal, or as we 
take leave to interpret it, religion and an honest calling; present 
and future prospects; life, and death, and judgment, and eter- 
nity: all forgotten and fading away before “one of the most 
affecting things which this world pzesents, the sight of a favour- 
ite actor taking leave of the stage!” This fe spectacle how- 
ever is not without its practical utility. It seems there isa moral 
lesson to be extracted from it, for, as we are twice told elsewhere, 
these partings “ glance a mortifying reflection on the shortness 
of human life, and the vanity of human pleasures.” Well ma 
Mr. Hazlitt look back with regret upon the first heyday of his 
youthful spirits, and exclaim “ why can we not always be youngs 
and seeing the ‘ School for Scandal?’” Well may he look upon 
the farewells of those whom he pedantically calls “ the only honest 
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hypocrites,” as a parting with his ‘ oldest and best friends.” 

ell may he complain iH when a great actor dies, there is a 
void produced in society, a gap which a to be filled up. 

Kemble and Mrs. Siddons are two of these former favourites, 
who it seems have left the world no copy. As for the first, 
“ more respect is felt for him in a plain coat, than for the Lord 
Chancellor on the woolsack.” He is “ a more revered piece of 
formality ;” ‘a more complicated tissue of costume;” “a 
‘stately hieroglyphic of humanity;” “ a living monument of de- 

arted greatness ;” * a sombre comment on the rise and fall of 
iter ” “the very still life and statuary of the stage, a perfect 
figure of a man;” * a petrifaction of sentiment that heaves no 
sigh, and sheds no tear;” * an icicle upon the bust of tragedy.” 
We are at a loss to conceive whether this is intended for praise 
or censure, and still less do we understand what Mr. Hazlitt 
means by saying that the distinguishing excellence of his acting 
may be summed up in one word, * intensity.” In the same 

irit of ridiculous exaggeration, it is observed, that the first 
time of seeing Mrs. Siddons * was an epoch in every one’s life,” 
a remark which is repeated three times, and which is probably 
true, if, as is asserted, ** any loss of reputation to her is a loss to 
the world;” if “the enthusiasm she excited had something 
idolatrous about it;” if * there is a sacredness in our early re- 
collections of her stamped in the mind for ever, and which must 
‘not be tampered with;” if she was “ a being of superior order 
dropped from another sphere to awe the world with the majesty 
of her appearance, not less than a goddess, or than a prophetess 
inspired by the gods.” ‘This puerile and unmeaning jargon may 
be safely Sidsianed without remark, to carry with it its own ex- 
posure of the writer’s undue estimate of trifles found to be light 
as air when their real importance is investigated with reference 
to the proper standard. 

But it is in its character as a school of instruction that Mr. 
Hazlitt’s fondness for the stage reaches its most passionate pitch 
of hyperbole. He would substitute national play-houses for 
national schools, and is of opinion that “ a company of trage- 
dians established at the public expense in every village or hundred 
would be a better mode of education than either Bell’s or Lan- 
caster’s.” The peculiar lessons of morality which they-would 
inculcate, and the Christian principles which might be expected 
to be derived from them, are ingeniously pointed out in the 
following passage, which, as far as we can understand it, appears 
to contain a happy instance of the “ art of holding all contraries 
in concord,” 

** How many fine gentlemen do we owe to the stage? How many 
romantic lovers are mere Romeos in masquerade? How many solt 
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bosoms have heaved with Juliet’s sighs? They teach us when to laugh 
and when to weep, when to love and when to hate, upon principle and with 
a good grace! Wherever there is a play-house, the world will go on 
not amiss. The stage not only refines the manners, but it is the 
best teacher of morals, for it is the truest and most intelligible 
picture of life. Jt stamps the image of virtue on the mind by first soft- 
ening the rude materials of which it is composed, by a sense of pleasure. 
It regulates the passions by giving a loose to the imagination. fe points 
out the selfish and depraved to our detestation ; the amiable and gene- 
rous to our admiration; and if it clothes the more seductive vices with 
the borrowed graces of wit and fancy, even those graces operate as a 
diversion to the coarser poison of experience and bad example, and 
often prevent or carry off the infection by inoculating the mind with 
a certain taste and elegance. To show how little we agree with the 
common declamations against the immoral tendency of the stage on 
this score, we will hazard a conjecture, that the acting of the Beggar’s 
Opera a certain number of nights every year since it was first brought 
out, has done more towards putting down the practice of highway 
robbery, than all the gibbets that ever were erected. A person, after 
seeing this piece, is too deeply imbued with a sense of humanity, is in 
too good humour with himself and the rest of the world, to set about 
cutting throats or rifling pockets. Whatever makes a jest of vice, 
leaves it too much a matter of indifference for any one in his senses to 
rush desperately on his ruin for its sake. We suspect that just the 
contrary effect must be produced by the representation of George 
Barnwell, which is too much in the style of the Ordinary’s sermon to 
meet with any better success. ‘The mind, in such cases, instead of being 
deterred by the alarming consequences held out to it, revolts against 
the denunciation of them as an insult offered to its free-will, and, ina 
spirit of defiance, returns a practical answer to them, by daring 'the 
worst that can happen.” (Round Table, vol. ii. p. 236—238.) 


Such is Mr. Hazlitt’s notion of pelea but after all, he con- 
fesses that “ morality is not very eager M sought after on the 
stage,” and that he a not think the only instruction to be de- 
rived from the drama “ is from some artificial piece of patch- 
work morality tacked to the end.” | 

The “ Beggar’s Opera” is perhaps the best, and ‘George Barn- 
well” the worst piece that ever was produced. It is a vulgar error 
to call the first a vulgar play.” It is so far;from being vulgar, that 
it is “one of the most refined productions in the language,” 
“a master-piece of morality,” and “ not only delights but in- 
structs us, though it is at first view equally offensive to good taste 
and common decency,” and though its “ scenes, characters, and 
incidents are in general of the lowest and most disgusting kind.” 
This is rather are volting picture of a master-piece of morality 
and refinement; nor does it become more pleasing on the exami- 
nation of the materials of which it is composed, pickpockets, 
highwaymen, cut-throats, and turnkeys, their mistresses, wives, 
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and daughters. But bya “ alchemy of mind,” Gay has 
pas by happy y ay 


e very dross of human life into gold, and “ has done 

ice to nature,” without being “ called to the bar of false taste 
and affected delicacy.” Unfortunately for the future instruction 
of mankind, Mr. Hazlitt thinks there is some reason to fear 
that we shall not long reap the moral benefits to be derived from 
this play; for such is the progress of manners and meat 
that Filch’s picking pockets is not so good a jest as it used to be, 
and Lillo’s murderers and Shakspeare’s ghosts are in danger of 
becoming obsolete by the “ force of the police and philosophy.” 
“ The Wonder” is another of Mr. Hazlitt’s favourite come- 
dies, because it “ holds a happy medium between grossness and 
refinement.” The plot is rich in intrigue, and the dialogue in 
double entendre, which however “is so light and careless as only 
to occasion a succession of agreeable alarms to the ears of 
delicacy.” In the same style is his praise of Prior for incul- 
cating **a loose moral with such unconscious archness and 
careless raillery, as if he gained new self-possession and adroit- 
ness from the perplexity and confusion into which he throws 
scrupulous imaginations, and knew how to seize on all the 
ticklish parts of his subject from their involuntarily shrinking 
under his grasp.” Fault has been often found with the morality 
of Rowe's tragedy of the “ Fair Penitent,” and this is a sufficient 
reason forMr. Hazlitt’s undertaking its defence. Calista, by his 
own confession, is a virago who has not the slightest regard for her 
virtue, and not much for her reputation, who would sooner con- 
sign the grey hairs of her father to shame and death than give 
up the least of her inclinations, and who, after a whining address 
in which she pretends conversion, dies at last any thing but a 
Si not from remorse for her vices, but because she can no 
onger gratify them, But, says Mr. Hazlitt very honestly, “ we 
do not for ourselves object to the morality of all this, for we 
apprehend that morality is little more than truth.” The critic’s 
views are at least consistent; for though he has no objection to 
the bad moral of the “ Fair Penitent,” he can find no excase for 
the custom of acting “George Barnwell” during the Christmas 
week. He is quite angry with its author for trying to do good 
by stealth, and cannot conceive what the stage has to do with 
moral lessons and terrible examples. Accordingly he pronounces 
that this play is a piece of wretched cant, an insult on the virtues 
and vices of human nature, for the sake of a methodistical moral, 
‘a caricature on the imbecility of goodness. Shakspeare under- 
stood better the legitimate end of the drama, than thus to 
" rei the theatre into the service of the conventicle,” though 
even he falls afterwards into disgrace on account of * Isabella’s 
rigid chastity,” in “ Measure for Measure,” of which our critic 
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js “ not tly enamoured.” However Shakspeare is again 
restored age upon the discovery that his 
not transcribed from the * Whole Duty of Man,’” that in 
them “there is little of the drab-coloured quakerism of mo- 
rality;” ina word, that he was “ the least moral of all writers,” 
for morality commonly so called, is made up of antipathies, and 
his talent consisted in sympathy with human nature. 


«* Will no one dash this babbler for his pains 
Against some true Charybdis.” 


This might rouse the very ashes of the Johnsons and War 
burtons, the Malones and Stevenses, to pour forth their indig- 
nation against the utterer of so foul a libel. Shakspeare the least 
moral of all writers, and this urged as a mafter of triumph ! 
Dr. Drake at least, who happily need not burst the cerements 
of the grave to break a lance in defence of the fair fame of his 
favourite, will surely step forth to take signal vengeance, and 
vindicate the morality of Shakspeare from the alike unwelcome 
praise or censure of his self-constituted critic. 

The further qualifications of Mr. Hazlitt for writing com- 
ments on Shakspeare, a task which he undertook with a view of 
rivalling Schlegel, as he avows in his Preface tothe “ Characters 
of Shakspeare’s Plays,” p. ix, may be collected from the following 
extract from his character of Falstaff. 


“ Other comic characters seem, if we approach and handle them, 
to resolve themselves into air, ‘into thin air;’ but this is embodied 
and palpable to the grossest apprehension: it lies ‘ three fingers deep 
upon the ribs,’ i¢ plays about the lungs and the diaphragm with all the 
Sorce of animal enjoyment. His body is like a good estate to his mind, 
from which he receives rents and revenues of profit and pleasure in 
kind, according to ifs extent, and the richness of the soil. Wit is 
often a meagre sabstitute for pleasurable sensation ; an effusion of 
spleen and petty spite at the comforts of others, from feeling none in 
itself, Fulstaff’s wit isan emanation of a fine constitution ; an exu- 
berance of good humour and good nature; an overflowing of his love 
of laughter and good fellowship; a giving vent to his heart’s ease, and 
over-contentment with himself and others. He would not be in cha- 
racter, if he were not so fat as he is ; for there is the greatest keeping 
in the boundless luxury of his imagination and the pampered self-in- 
dulgence of his physical appetites. He manures and nourishes his 
mind with jests, as he does his body with sack and sugar. ‘He carves 
out his jokes, as he would a capon or a haunch of venison, where 
there is cut and come again ; and pours out upon them the oil of glad. - 
ness. His tongue drops fatness, and in the chambers of his brain 
‘it snows of meat and drink.’ He keeps up peareery holiday and 
open house, and we live with him in a round of invitations toa rump 
and dozen.’ (Character of Shakspeare’s Plays, p. 188, 189.) 
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After two more pages of the same kind, a new distinctive ~ 
lity in Sir John is pointed out, which has escaped the notice of all 
the commentators; he is ** old as well as fat, which gives a me- 
lancholy retrospective tinge to the character.” ‘There is another 
laboured passage in the account of the witches in Macbeth, 
which the author probably considers as one of the most eloquent 
pages of his volume. 


“ This swelling exultation and keen spirit .of triumph, this uncon- 
troulable eagerness of anticipation, which seems to dilate her [Lad 
Macbeth’s] form and take possession of all her faculties, this solid, 
substantial flesh and blood display of passion, exhibit a striking con- 
trast to the cold, abstracted, gratuitous, servile malignity of the 
Witches, who are equally instrumental in urging Macbeth to his fate 
for the mere love of mischief, and from a disinterested delight in de- 
formity and cruelty. They are hags of mischief, obscene panders to 
iniquity, malicious from their impotence of enjoyment, enamoured of 
destruction, because they are themselves unreal, abortive, half-exist- 
ences—who become sublime from their exemption from all human 
sympathies and contempt for all human affairs, as Lady Macbeth does 
by the force of passion! ” (Character of Shakspeare’s Plays, p. 20, 21.) 


But even were Mr. Hazlitt not disqualified for an annotator 
on Shakspeare by vulgarity of sentiment, we should decidedly 
object to the vulgarity of his style as fatal to his pretensions of 
rivalling Schlegel. Not even the haste in which most of his cri- 
ticisms must have been composed for the exigencies of the daily 
press, after the fatigue of attendance during a long evening at 
the theatre, would have excused such expressions as the follow- 
ing, which Mr. Hazlitt has deliberately printed a second time 
in less volumes. Up éo the merit of a thing—we do 
not wish to hear them sung though never so well—her Taugh did 
one good to hear it—we cannot conceive of better actors— Miss 


Baillie has not profitted of it—prodigious prosing paper the Times 


—barking fit to break his heart—nothing near so fine—let him 
have all the talk—Jack Palmer was the man—Tom Moore is a 
poet of a quite different stamp—the characteristic power of his 
mind lay the clean contrary way—Desdemona turned inside out— 
drunken sailors who are made reeling ripe—It is Shakspeare’s all 
over—a pessage thumbed and got by rote—genius is sure to come 
upon its legs in a generation or two at farthest—one of God Al 
mighty’s gentlemen.” But we forbear; enough has been said to 
prove these criticisms vulgar ; and it is not our object, at least in 
this stage of our article, to prove them blasphemous, a charge 
from which they would appear to be not entirely exempted by 
the last quotation. 

Our objections to Mr. Hazlitt the lecturer are not fewer than 
to Mr, Hazlitt the critic. We know nothing of the rank or 
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renee? of those who usually attend the lectures de- 
livered at the Surrey Institution; but the common-place criti- 
cisms of the volume before us would appear to be below 
the level of any of the metropolitan audiences. The author 
complains somewhere that the public taste is like “ a mill-stone, 
as if, it were not the duty of a lecturer to guide that taste, rather 
than to be led by it, and as if the independence of real genius 
could stop to consider what would please, rather than what would 
instruct. 

. Before we advért to the Lecturer’s opinion on particular poets, 
it will be right to examine his conceptions of poetry and poets 
in general. Poetry, according to the authority of Mr. Hazlitt, 
is that which “ comes home to the bosoms and businesses of 
men ”—* the universal language which the heart holds with 
nature and itself,”—it is found * in the motion of a-wave in the 
sea, in the growth of a flower that spreads its sweet leaves to 
the air, and dedicates its beauty to the sun”—in a word it ap- 
_ to exist everywhere except ‘ in Jines of ten syllables with 

ike endings.” . eid i des 

** It is nota branch of authorship: it is ‘the stuff of which our 
life is made.’ . The rest is ‘mere oblivion,’ a dead letter: for all that 
is worth remembering in life, is the poetry of it. Fear is poetry, hope 
is poetry, love is poetry, hatred is poetry, contempt, jealousy, remorse, 
admiration, wonder, pity, despair, or madness, are all poetry. Poetry 
is that fine particle within us, that expands, rarefies, refines, raises our 
whole being: without it ‘ man’s life is poor as, beast’s.’ Man is a 
poetical animal: and those of us who do not study the principles of 
poetry, act upon them all our lives, like Moliere’s Bourgeois Gentzl- 

omme, who had always spoken prose without knowing it. The child 
is a poet in fact, when -he first plays at hide-and-seek, or repeats the 
story of Jack the Giant-killer; the shepherd-boy is a poet, when he 
first crowns his mistress with a garland of flowers; the countryman, 
when he stops to look at the rainbow; the city-apprentice, when he 
gazes after the Lord-Mayor’s show; the miser, when he hugs his gold: 
the courtier, who builds his hopes upon a smile; the savage, who paints 
his idol with blood ; the slave, who worships a tyrant; or the tyrant, 
who fancies himself a god.’’ (English Poets, p. 3, 4.) 

This preliminary sally in the very first pages of his book gives 
fearful of dn to whit ber when the 
Lecturer feels himself firmly seated in his chair of office. But 
happily it costs less to follow the beaten track than to be original, 
and in the greater part of the remarks that follow it is only to be 
regretted that there is nothing new under the sun. Of the ow 
passages which Mr. Hazlitt*quotes, there is scarcely one whic 
is not familiar to every lover of poetry, and most are so trite 
and hacknied as to be found in the common-place book of every 
intelligent school-boy, or at least in the printed selections which 
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the shop of any country bookseller can supply. We need not 
have recourse to the authority of the Surrey Institution for the 
facts that Chaucer was the father of English poetry, that Spenser 
borrowed his stanza from the Italians, that Dryden and Pope 
are the great masters of the artificial style of poetry in our lan- 
guage, that Thomson was descriptive, that Burns's ballads are 
pathetic, Gay’s Fables a work of great merit, and Walter Scott 
the most popular poet of the present day. 

But though we escape with impunity from the perusal of these 
uncontroverted opinions, it is not always that Mr. Hazlitt enjoys: 
his triumph over our understanding with so much moderation. 
If words are the signs of ideas, they are only ineclligible so far 
as there is a connexion between the sound and the idea, without 
which they are nothing but so much insignificant noise. Now 
though Mr. Locke distinctly says that every man has an invio- 
lable liberty to make words stand for what ideas he pleases, yet 
he adds that, unless a man’s words excite the same ideas in the 
hearer which he makes them stand for in speaking, he does not 
speak intelligibly. If this rule be applied to the works before 
us, Locke would probably decide that he does not speak in- 
telligibly who affirms that “ the love of nature arises from its 
abstractedness,” or that Gay’s view of human life is “ of the 
most abstracted kind,” or that Turner’s landscapes are * too 
much abstractions of aérial perspective,” or that Burns’s poetry 
is “a highly sublimated essence of animal existence,” or that 
Macbeth is “the double thrall of his passions and his evil 
destiny,” or that Thomson gives “a moral sense to nature.” 
Or granting that the words last quoted are what Locke calls the 
sensiile sign of an idea, how does it happen that the “ mole 
cinque-spotted ” on the left breast of Imogen can present at 
once to the imagination ‘a moral sense, an image of proud 
beauty, and a rich surfeit of the fancy?” Again—* a rich dis- 
tilled perfume emanates from it, like the breath of genius; a 
golden cloud envelopes it; a honeyed paste of poetic diction 
encrusts it, like the candied coat of the auricula.” Who would 
sup that these incongruous metaphors were intended to de- 
scribe Collins’s Ode on the Poetical Character ? How is it that 
“the atmosphere gives a softness and refinement to naked ob- 
jects,” or that we owe * many of our most amiable deiusions, 
and some of our superiority, to the grossness of mere physical 
existence ?” 

Even the simple and familiar idea presented to the mind by the 
notion of flowers, is always fatal t» the sense of Mr. Hazlitt’s 
sentences. At one tine he tells us the expression of Juliet’s love 
should be like the breath of flowers ;—at another, the feelings of 


youth and of the spring are blended together like the breath of 
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opening flowers ;—and lastly, the notes faultered, arid fell from 
Mandane’s lips like drops of dew from surcharged flowers. He 
will say, perhaps, as on another occasion, that these are indeed 
«+ idle fancies, and incomprehensible to minds clogged with every- 
day earthliness,—but not useless, either as an exercise of the ins 
vention, or even as adding consciousness to the range and destiny 
of the soul.” We freely own, that, for our own parts, this sense 
of our every-day earthliness has oppressed us heavily in our study 
of Mr. Hazlitt’s volume; and, what is worse, we are afraid that it 
has hitherto interfered without our knowing it with all our intel- 
lectual enjoyments. It has led us to mistake the very nature of 
music, which we now learn is nothing but “ the breath of thought, 
—the audible movement of the heart—a pure effusion of senti- 
ment—the language of pleasure abstracted from its exciting causes 
—perfumes exhaling to the sky—colour without form—a soul 
without a body—a mistress whose face is veiled—an invisible 
oddess.” If this is music, and we have our author’s word for it, 
w much was Shakspeare mistaken when he ignorantly called it 
** the concord of sweet sounds.” : 
Mr. Hazlitt is fond of conveying an idea of characteristic excel- 
lencies or defects by a single stroke of the pen. A few instances of 
his peculiar talent in this way will explain our meaning. The in- 
terest of Hamlet is “ reflex ;” that of Cymbeline “ aerial.” The 
characteristic of Chaucer is “ intensity ;” that of Spenser * re- 
moteness;” Eve is “all ivory and gold;” Juliet “ voluptuous and 
glowing.” The duet of the two lovers in Don Giovanni, 4h 
perdona, is * intense ;” the reading of the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream is like “ wandering in a grove by moonlight.” Expres- 
sions frequently occur not _ unmeaning, and of a more offen- 
sive nature, for we cen apply no other term to such passages as 
the following: ** The loosened soul of love in a face” —* irresis- 
tibility of an habitual voluptuousness of character” —“ exquisite 
voluptuousness of youthful innocence” —* voluptuous delicacy in 
singing”—“ breathing the very soul of refined sensuality”— 
* luscious tenderness” —* religion of love” —* divine power of 
Catalina”—* Mrs. Alsop has nothing luxurious about her”— 
** Liston’s face is rich and unctuous”—“ an expression of coun- 
tenanee all over oily and lubricated”—* her voice wanted a fine 
rich pulpy essence.” All this may be very good, but we con- 
fess it is above the level of our tastes, capacities, and feelings. 
Some estimate of a man’s judgment may be formed from his 
favourite authors. Mr. Hazlitt’s taste in this respect is rather 
ae. He prefers the ‘Tatler to the Spectator; and Steele to 
Addison. Among the dead his attachment is principally di- 
rected to Rabelais and John Bunell; among the living, to the 
author of Caleb Williams, and Mr. Charles Lamb, of whom it 
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is our misfortune to know nothing, except that he is “ author of 
the Reflector ;” and “ a better authority than either Dr. Johnson 
or Schlegel, on any subject in which poetry and feeling are con- 
cerned.” But if the public has been hitherto blind to the merits 
of Mr. John Bunell, and Mr. Charles Lamb, there is no one re- - 
specting whom it has formed a more erroneous judgment than 
concerning Boccacio. It has always been asserted, on tolerable 
authority, that his principal work was a collection of indecent 
tales, unfit for the perusal, and improper to be seen in the li- 
brary, of any respectable man. On the contrary, it seems that 
Boceacio has carried “ sentiment of every kind to its very highest 
purity and perfection ;” he is * the most refined and sentimental 
of all novel writers;” and has been only considered as licentious 
because readers have selected those things which are suited to 
their own taste, and have reflected their own grossness back upon 
the writer. By the same mode of reasoning, Mr. Hazlitt charges 
Voltaire’s licentiousness on the manners of the age and court in 
which he lived, because the lords and ladies of the bed-chamber, 
in the reign of Louis XV. found no fault with the immoral ten- 
dency of bis writings. ‘ It may not be proper in a grave discreet 
orthodox promising young divine, who studies his opinions in the 
contraction or distension of his patron’s brow, to allow any merit 
to a work like Candide, but it has a savour of a little narrow inqui- 
sitorial spirit to call it dull.” Mr. Wordsworth has dared to speak 
thus irreverently of this favourite work of “ the laughing sage of 
France,” who, * by his wit and penetration, rendered superstition 
contemptible, and tyranny odious.” He is accordingly solemnly 
reminded, that it is not natural for a philosopher to have preju- 
dices; and that frankness and sincerity of opinion are the para- 
mount obligations in all questions of intellect, though they may 
not govern the decisions of the spiritual courts. ‘This can mean 
nothing, but that philosophy sets a man above religion, and the 
moral restraints to which inferior understandings are subjected ; 
and it is therefore unreasonable to find fault with him if he writes 
a scoffing work against God’s government of the world: for a 
production of a man of genius, provided it is witty, is neither 
pee to be Christian, nor even decent. 

ut notwithstanding the eminent claims of Voltaire to Mr. Haz- 
litt’s patronage, he is eclipsed by Rousseau, in consideration of 
the genius of the latter having * levelled the towers of the Bastile 
with the dust;” and of having brought home to the bosom of 
every man, “ the feeling of irreconcileable enmity to rank and 
privileges above humanity,—identified it with all the pride of 
intellect, and with the deepest yearnings of the human heart.” 


The best of all his works is the Confessions; and, says Mr. 
Hazlitt, 
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*¢ We spent two whole years in reading these two works; and ( gentle 
reader, it was when we were young) in shedding tears over them 


‘ As fast as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gums.’ 


They were the happiest years of our life. We may well say of them, 
sweet is the dew of their memory, and pleasant the balm of their recol- 
lection! There are, indeed, impressions which neither time nor cir- 
cumstances can eflace.’”? (Round Table, vol. ii. p..51, 52.) 


Two whole years of the life of a rational and accountable being 
spent in the perusal of the Confessions of Rousseau! If some 
enemy to Mr, Hazlitt had told this to the world, he would have 
been accused of illiberality and misrepresentation ; but the fact 
stands on his own authority, an earnest of his diligence, and a 
token of the liberal cultivation of his mind, though, for his own 
sake, we would hope that the recording angel, to borrow the 
image of Sterne, “ will drop a second tear upon the page in 
which it is registered, to blot it from the history of his life for 
ever.” But we must not be unjust; the world owes to these two 
oa study the discovery of the distinguishing character of 

ousseau, ** his intense consciousness of his own existence.” It 
seems he was one of the three greatest * egotists” that ever ex- 
isted, that is to say, one of * the three writers who felt their own 
being most powerfully and exclusively.” » His two associates in 
the possession of this singular talent were Wordsworth and 
Benvenuto Cellini. 

Mr. Hazlitt appears at one period to have been nearly be- 
trayed into an undue admiration of Coleridge. The tragedy of 
** Remorse ” was one of the causes of his cure, but the passage we 
are about to quote seems to indicate, that there were other rea- 
sons not strictly literary, for the change in his sentiments. He 
claims a right to say of him what he thinks; for, he asks, * Is 
there any dear friend of Casar’s? to him I say, that Brutus’s 
love to Caesar was no less than his—but no matter 4 
This significant aposiopesis is followed by a criticism on his 
poems, concluded with the following mysterious rhapsody. 


* Of his friend, I have spoken the truth elsewhere. But I may say 
of him here, that he is the only person I ever knew who answered to 
the idea of a man of genius. ie is the only person from whom I ever 
learnt any thing. ‘There is only one thing he could leara from me in 
return, but that he has not. He was the first poet I ever knew. Tis 
genius at that time had angelic wings, and fed on manna. He talked 
on for ever; and you wished him to talk on for ever, [is thoughts 
did not seem to come with labour and effort; but as if borne on the 
gusts of genius, and as if the wings of his imagination lifted him from 
off his feet. His voice rolled on the ear like the pealing organ, and its 
sound alone was the music of thought. His mind was clothed with 
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wings; and raised on them, he lifted philosophy to heaven. In his 
descriptions, you then saw the progress of human happiness and liberty 
in bright and never-ending succession, like the steps of Jacob’s ladder, 
with airy shapes ascending and descending, and with the voice of God 
at the top of the ladder. And shall I, who heard him then, listen to 
him now? Not I!...That spell is broke ; that time is gone for ever ; 
that voice is heard no more: but still the recollection comes rushing by 
with thoughts of long-past years, and rings in my ears with never- 
dying sound.” (English Poets, p. 329, 330.) 


It may be some consolation to Mr. Coleridge, in his moments 
of regret for the loss of friendship thus hastily withdrawn, to 
know, on the authority of his former associate, that * those whom 
literary men love best, takenearly the same rank in their estimation 
as the heroine of a favourite novel.” Thus we suppose Atticus was 
considered by Cicero in the light of some classical Clarissa ; and 
Dr. Johnson’s. attachment to Mrs. Thrale was nothing but a 
transfer of the affectionate sympathy which he felt for an ideal 
Sophia Western. 

The void occasioned in Mr, Hazlitt’s heart, by his rupture 
with Coleridge, appears not to have been of long duration, and 
his vacant affections seem finally to have been fixed on those ami- 
able and interesting personages, the race of gypsies. ‘The 
qualities of these lovely strollers are manifold. ‘They will “ offer 
to tell fortunes with a grace, and an insinuation of address, which 
would be admired even in a court.” They are * a grotesque 
ornament to the civil order,”—* the only living monuments of 
the first ages of society,”—“ an everlasting source of thought and 
reflection on the advantages and disadvantages of the progress of 
civilization,’ —*“ a better answer to the cotton manufactories than 
Mr. Wordsworth has given in the ‘ Excursion.’” If any one goes 
a journey, *¢ the principal event in it is his meeting with a party 
of gypsies.” The pleasantest trait in the character of “Sir Roger 
de Coverly” is, * his interview with the gypsey fortune-teller.” 
How unreasonable are the complaints of the nightly visits, occa- 
sionally paid by these tented wanderers, to the hen-roost or the 
sheepfold | how misplaced the philanthropy of those benevolent 
individuals, who are attempting to reclaim them from vaga- 
bondism, to the habits of social life andthe principles of a Chris- 
tian community ! 

Because Werter had foolishly said of Charlotte, her full 
dark eyes are ever before me, like a sea, like a precipice,” Mr. 
Hazlitt thinks proper to carry the idea one step further from the 
boundaries of sense, and remarks that * we sometimes see a face 
melting into beauty by the force of sentiment, an eye that, in its 
liquid mazes for ever expanding, and for ever retiring within 


itself, draws the soul after it, and tempts the rash beholder to his 
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fate.” It appears also that the eye of ‘ the daisy” is in the habit 
of exercising something of the same species wy mute eloquence, 
and * with timid upward glance implores the grown man not to 
tread upon it.” Nor is it only the organ of the eye which is thus 
endowed with preternatural powers of influence. There is a 
certain thinking and reflecting faculty which is liberally bestowed 
ypon objects hitherto conceived very incapable of exercising any 
such attributes. For instance, ** the limbs of Titian’s female 
figure,” are said to * have a luxurious softness and delicacy, 
which appears [appear] conscious of the pleasure of the beholder.” 
This is connected with what the writer is pleased to call * gusto,” 
which he explains to be ‘ power or passion defining any object.” 
This is not very clear, nor is it rendered more so by our Eoloe 
mysteriously told, in an essay on Washerwomen,” by one 
of his ingenious friends, that ‘ there are times when the nu- 
merousness may scatter the individual gusto,” and that gusto is 
something possessed in common by Dryden’s satires and Greek 
statues; by Prior’s tales and Michael Angelo’s forms; by Boc- 
caccio and the Satyrs of Rubens; by the conversation between 
Theseus and Hippolita, in the Midsummer night’s Dream, and 
the ‘‘ fresh and lusty;’ colouring of one of Titian’s hunting pieces, 
by Rabelais, Milton, Pope’s Compliments, the Beggar’s Opera, 
and Chaucer’s description of natural scenery. Johnson’s definie 
tion of gusto is * the power by which any thing excites sensa- 
tions in the palate ;”—a sense which is not particularly appropri- 
ate to any of the master-pieces of gusto we have enumerated. 
The Greek statues would make rather an unpalatable dish to an 
hungry connoisseur, and the sensations excited in the palate by 
less unsubstantial appearances, would probably be more vivid 
than any which could arise from a view of the best of ‘Titian’s 
hunted bears. 

Mr. Hazlitt is a connoisseur in painting, and has displayed 
some of his finest writing on this subject. Hogarth is his chief 
favourite, and indeed this master is the only one who has the 
~~ fortune to escape without any mixture of disapprobation. 

aphael could not paint a landscape, and his trees are like spri 
of grass stuck in a book of botanical specimens. Claude’s lan 
scapes want gusto, and his figures have always an in-door look, 
The impression of Vandyke’s flesh colour “ slides off from the 
eye, and does not, like the /ones of Titian’s pencil, leave a stin 
behind it in the mind of the spectator.” Michael Angelo’s style is 
hard and masculine; Corregio’s effeminate. As for the last 
neration of painters, they are ‘ like flowers in men’s ceps, dying 
or ere they sicken.” Hoppner, Opie, Shee, Loutherbourg, 
Rigaud, Romney, Barry, the painters of Shakspeare’s gallery, 
‘are gone to the vault of all the Coarelata, and their pictures with 
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them. or before them. The friends of ring artists may talk of 
their skill and judgment, but it is all a mistake, no faith is to be, 
placed in them, for they are not * heirlooms which will stick to 
us;” they exhibit nothing but “ utter insensibility and flagitious 
contempt for all beauty, grace, and excellence in the art, except 
in their own works.” But let Mr. Hazlitt speak for himself: 


“Oh art, true likeness of nature, ‘ balm of hurt minds, great na- 
ture’s second course, chief nourisher in life's feast,’ of what would 
our catalogue-mongers deprive us in depriving us of thee and of thy 
glories, of the lasting works of the great painters, and of their names 
no Jess magnificent, grateful to our hearts as the sound of celestial 
harmony from other spheres, waking around us (whether heard or not) 
from youth to age, the stay, the guide and anchor of our purest 
thoughts; whom, having once seen, we always remember, and wha 
teach us to see all things through them; without whom life would be 
to begin again, and the earth barren ; of Raphael, who lifted the human 
form hhalf way to heaven; of Titian, who painted the mind in the face, 
and unfolded the soul of things to the eye; of Rubens, around whose 

encil gorgeous shapes thronged numberless, startling us by the novel 
accidents of form and colour, putting the spirit of motion into the uni- 
verse, and weaving a gay fantastic round and Bacehanalian dance with 
nature ; of thee, too, Rembrandt, who didst redeem one half of nature 
from obloquy, from the nickname in the Catalogue, ‘ smoothing the raven 
down of darkness till it smiled,’ and tinging it with a light like streaks 
of burnished ore; of these, and more of whom the world, is scarce 
worthy ; and what would they give us inreturn? nothing.” (Round 
Table, vol. ii. p. 230, 231.) 


~ After this, our readers will not be surprised to learn, that those 
who are most conversant with the art of painting are least ac- 
quainted with the subject—that * the worst judges of pic- 
tures in the United Kingdom, are first, picture dealers; next, 
perhaps, the directors of the British Institution ; and after them, 
in all probability, the members of the Royal Academy.” ‘ This 
was the most unkindest cut of all.’ So much for the opinions of 


our presidents and professors, Messrs. West and Lawrence, and 
Turner and Wilkie.... | 


Demetri, teque, Tigelli, 
Discipulorum inter jubeo plorare cathedras. 


The imposture is detected ; the delusion is at an end. To use 
the words of the Lecturer, ** Shall we who heard them then, listen 
to them now? Not we!....That spell is broke... .that time is 

ne for ever....that voice is heard no more.” For the future 

ey must take the resolution of Iago, “ From this time forth I 
never will speak more.” 

Mr. Hazlitt can make no excuse for the frailty of inconsistency. 


It is one of his dicta ex cathedrd, that he who changes his opinion 
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loses his authority. Yet nothing can be more inconsistent, than 
the pastoral cant with which he himself talks of the * unquench- 
able love of nature,” compared with his professed love of cities, 
and hatred of the inhabitants of the country. - He says, in a: 
paper in the Round Table, on the love of the country, | 


“‘ [ love to see the trees first covered with leaves in the spring, the 
rimroses peeping out from some sheltered bank, and the innocent 
ambs running races on the soft green turf; because, at that birth-time 
. of Nature, I have always felt sweet hopes and happy wishes—which 

have not been fulfilled! The dry reeds rustling on the side of a stream, 
—the woods swept by the loud blast,—the dark massy foliage of au- 
tumn,——the grey trunks and naked branches of the trees in winter,— 
the pati fara. copse and wide extended heath,—the warm sunny 
showers, and December snows,—lave all charms for me; there is no 
object, however trifling or rude, that has not, in some mood or other, 
found the way to my heart.’”’? (Round Table, vol. i. p. 68, 69.) 

“‘ All country people hate each other. They have so little comfort, 
that they envy their neighbours the smallest pleasure or advantage, and 
nearly grudge themselves the necessaries of life. From not being ac- 
customed to enjoyment, they become hardened and averse to it— 
stupid, for want of thought—selfish, for want of society. There is 
nothing good to be had in the country, or, if there is, they will not let 
you have it. They had rather injure themselves than oblige any one 
else. Their common mode of life is a system of wretchedness and 
self-denial, like what we read of among barbarous tribes. You live 
out of the world, You cannot get your tea and sugar without sending 
to the next town for it: you pay double, and have it of the worst qua- 
lity. The small-beer is sure to be sour—the milk skimmed—the 
meat bad, or spoiled in the cooking. You cannot do a single thing 
you like; you cannot walk olt or sit at home, or write or read, or 
think or look as if you did, without being subject to impertinent cu- 
riosity. The apothecary annoys Pm with his complaisance; the 

arson with his superciliousness. If you are poor, you are despised ; 
if you are rich, you are feared and hated. If you do any one a favour, 
the whole neighbourhood is up in arms; the clamour is like that of a 
rookery; and the person himself, it is ten to one, laughs at you for 
oo pains, and takes the first opportunity of showing you that he 


urs under no uneasy sense of obligation.” (Round Table, vol. ii. 
p- 116, 117.) 


The author proceeds to attribute this unamiability of country 
people to the want of moral sources of rather doubtful influence 
in correcting such disagreeable dispositions; to the absence of 
* vanity and luxury, the civilizers of the world, and the sweetners 
of human life;” to their having no circulating libraries—no habit 
of reading novels and romances—no theatres where hump-backed 
Richard may excite their abhorrence—no fictitious distresses, and 
gigantic crimes of poetry to stimulate their imagination, and their 
passions. The consequence of these privations is, that they are 
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a kind of domesticated savages in civilized countries, istical, 
selfish, self-willed ; their fine sympathies crushed by the weight 
of matter which surrounds them; their minds hard and cold, like 
the rocks which they cultivate, till at last ** the common people 
are seen’crawling between heaven and earth, like insects, to their 
raves,” not regarding “ one another more than flies on a wall.” 
his race of human reptiles has been overlooked by all the na- 
turalists, but it will not be without its use to the future philoso- 
phers as one of the connecting links in the scale of creation, 
should that exploded doctrine ever regain its credit among suc- 
ceeding generations. 
- Mr. Hazlitt’s political opinions appear to be of the popular 
kind. It is true, he will not hear of the introduction of “ uni- 
: versal suffrage in titles, which is applicable only in politics,” 
| but he redeems his Jacobinical orthodoxy by a seasonable abhor- 


rence of the “man Burke;” who, he is persuaded, has done 
more mischief than, perhaps, any other person in the world, 
His account of the ‘ieentan principle of a patriot is, perhaps, 
pretty near the truth. ‘ Spleen,” says he, ‘is the soul of patri- 
otism, and of public good.” His anti-monarchical feelings are 
also very much according to established rule. Of kings in gene- 
ral, he remarks that, in the abstract, they are very disagreeable 

f characters—it is only while living that they are the best of kings: 

Ey and, of our own particular king, that “ be loves him prince 
i f to law;” but he cannot sing, and, therefore, a to the usu 


‘ pick 


effusions of loyalty on the appearance of the members of the Royal 
Lt Family at the Theatre. But, in his dislike of monarchs and le- 
ie gitimacy, the royal virtues of Bonaparte claim to be excepted from 
He the general censure. Accordingly, he takes occasion to praise 
i Wl that personage, because “ his character does not change every 

q hour,” nor does he “ rise and fall with circumstances, but looks 
on tempests, and is never shaken.”” Now, it was on the very 
: ground of a change having taken place in his character, that the 
i warmest adherents of the fallen monarch, the Carnots and Ben- 


— Constants, supported him on his last appearance in France, 
‘hile, on a review of some of the events of his life—of his bat- 
tles, for instance, with Austria and Prussia, compared with the 
flight from Moscow and Waterloo; of his coronation at Notre 
Dame, with his abdication at Fontainebleau ; of his residence at 
the Thuilleries with that at Elba and St. Helena;—future ages 
will probably trace, in spite of Mr. Hazlitt’s assertion, some 
strong indications of a tendency to rise and fall with circum- 
stances. From kings, the transition to their ministers is natural ; 
and they are, with great reason, involved in the disgrace of their 
masters: for it appears, that the “formal gravity of pretension 
end total want of common understanding ” exhibited in Shak- 
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e’s characters of Dogberry and Ver have ascended, in 
pags of two hundred years, ‘ from the lowest to the highest 
offices in the state.” And, that nothing that is exalted in rank, 
or illustrious in character, may be passed without a sneer, it is 
prettily said of the Duke of Wellington, that he is “ the great 
modern cat’s-paw of legitimacy, and restorer of divine rights. ”’— 
But it is time to leave the ** Lectures on the English Poets,” to 
turn to more serious subjects, on which we are anxious to exhibit 
the printed sentiments of Mr. Hazlitt in his character of moral 
essayist. 

Of all infidels, a scoffing infidel is, in our opinion, the most 
insufferable. He who, in mere gaiety of heart, will not stop to 
be serious on the subject of religion, but jests and laughs at every 
thing that is sacred, for the sake of making it ridiculous in the 
eyes of his readers, has more to answer for than the argumenta- 
tive unbeliever, or the reasoning holder of atheistical principles. 
A sneer has unsettled many a mind, which would have remained 
steadfast and immoveable before more serious attempts to subvert 
its faith; and profane sarcasms have done more harm to the cause 
of Christianity than all the elaborate arguments which the per- 
verted powers of man have been able to produce. These are trite 
truths, but we can meet the stale profanity of some men in no 
other way; and we leave our readers to judge how far they are 
e to Mr. Hazlitt. 

n his theological speculations, he sets out with the convenient 
doctrine that ‘the soul is given to be enjoyed in the next world, 
and the body in the present.” Consistently with this principle, 
he seems to think, that the promotion of animal gratification is 
the only legitimate object of life, and that, in proportion “as we 

| our cares, and increase our pleasures, we may imagine our 
selves affording a grateful spectacle to the Author of happiness. ” 
If such be the persuasion of Mr. Haziitt, weli may he and his 
friends “look back upon the theological creed of our ancestors 
with a smile of pity ’’—well may he contess himself less edified by 
moral dissertations, than by other things—well may he and * every 
honest man think the Society for the Suppression of Vice a 
nuisance ”’—well may he object to the * cold quaint subtleties of 
theology;” toall Mrs. Hannah More’s “ laboured invectives on the 
laxity of the manners of high life” (which, after all, are not worth 

‘one exclamation of Mrs. Poashens; in the Beygar’s Opera, when 
her daughter marries Macheath); and to the * beadles and whip 
pers-in of morality,” meaning thereby his spiritual pastors and 
masters; who, in the honest discharge of their bounden duty, 
would remind him, in his career of pleasure, that “it is-appol 

ed unto men once to die, but, «after this, the judgment.” Let 
him-eat, drink, and be merry—let him retleot upon “ the prepose 
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terously small minority to be saved ”—let him prefer ‘a deity, 
who fell in love with the beautiful creatures of his own making, 
to one who would consign nine hundred out of a thousand to 
destruction for not lelieving ill of him”—let him pronounce that 
the “ infinite majority are, on the whole, happier than otherwise, 
and quite as acceptable to a good being,” as he who looks upon 
life as a state of probation, and upon man as a creature account- 
able and responsible for all his actions—let him talk of the ab- 
surdity of opposition to a play in ‘ Easter Week,” [Qu. Passion 

Week ?}]—Ilet him quote passages, in the mere wantonness of a loose 
imagination, because they “ have been expunged from the family 
Shakspeare ”—let him think that the object of the pedantic 1o- 
ralist “is to make the worst of every thing,” though, with this 
end in view, he is unaccountably in the habit of ** preaching up” 
the extraordinary ‘doctrine of the dignity of human nature ”— 
let him call the soul itself “the voluptuous part of our nature ” 
—but it shall not be without, at least, one honest attempt, on our 
parts, to exhibit the dangerous tendency of his free-thinkin 
spirit, and to hold up to public reprobation the creed on which 
his principles, if such they can be called, are founded. An ill- 
natured reporter of the ‘ Lectures” might have mistaken, and 
misrepresented a sentence which had been imperfectly heard or 
understood ; or the speaker himself might, in the hurry of deli- 
very, have permitted a thought to escape his lips, which he would 
have been glad afterwards to have retracted, but littera scripta 
manet ; and Mr. Hazlitt has published his deliberate opinion that 
“ there is nothing more likely to drive a man mad, than the bei 
unable to get rid of the idea of the distinction between right at 
wrong, and an obstinate constitutional prs erence of the true to the 
agreeable.” (Lectures on the English Poets, p. 222.) This is, 
at least, an honest avowal; and we doubt not but that it will open 
the eyes of all in whose minds distinctions, held alike sacred b 
Heathens and Christians, have not been already confounded, and 
the obstinacy of whose constitutional prejudices remains, as yet, 
unshaken by the profane sophistry of the sceptic, or the unholy 
representations of the man of pleasure. 

_ Weare really at a loss to know what Mr. Hazlitt’s opinions 
are respecting a future state. Certain expressions would lead us 
to suppose that, if he were a classical nie a which he is not, his 
imagination had been wandering among the meadows of Aspho- 
del and the Elysian groves of the poets, till his position respect- 
ing classical ma Wy in the abstract, had been verified in his 
own particular case; and, “ however orthodox a Christian” he 
might profess to be, he had become “ an honest heathen at heart.” 
However this may be, his ideas of heaven seem to have a singu- 
larly pagan character. Sometimes he indulges in the expectation 
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of being saluted in the skies by the lost and congenial spirits he 
has loved on earth, “hastening to welcome him, with their 
sparkling eyes and their curls, that are ripe with sunshine.”— 
Anon, he is more smitten with the love of the domestic paradise 
of Palemon, and, like him, 


“ Pray’d to Almighty Jove, 
That it might ever be his fate 
Just so to live and love. 


“ Be this eternity, he cried, 
And let no more be given; 
Continue thus, my lov’d fire-side, 
I ask no other heaven.” 


Death is always considered with relation to what we leave, 
not with respect to futurity ; and whatever may be the desire of 
some people to pry into its secrets, he would be satisfied for his 
own part, if he had the power to recall the dead, and live the 
past over again as often as he pleased. But the most original 
notions of these cheerful moralists, on the absurd light in which 
most people regard the awful moment in which the body re- 
turns to the dust of which it was formed, and the soul to him who 

ve it, are contained in a lucubration in the first volume of the 

ound Table, entitled, ** Death and Burial.” The signature of 
L. H. is affixed to this eloquent morsel, and we are directed in 
the preface to attribute it to his friend Mr. Leigh Hunt,—one, 
we suppose, of those congenial spirits whose ao will hereafter 
sparkle, and whose curls will be ripe with sunshine. ' 


*‘ Nothing can be more idle than the voluntary gloom with which 
people think to please Heaven in certain matters, and which they con- 
found with serious acknowledgment, or with what they call a due sense 
of its dispensations.”” (Round Table, vol. i. p. 191.) 

“If the death-bed happens to be an easy one, the case is altered ; 
and no doubt it is oftener so than people imagine ;—but how much 
pains are often taken to render it difficult ?—First, the chamber, in 
which the dying person lies, is made as gloomy as possible with cur- 
tains, and vials, and nurses, and terrible whispers, and perhaps the con- 
tinual application of handkerchiefs to weeping eyes ;—then, whether he 
wishes it or not, or is fit to receive it or not, he is to have the 
whole truth told him by some busy-body, who never was so anxious 
perhaps in the cause of veracity before ;—and lastly, some partings, 
and family assemblings, and confusion of the head with matters of 
faith, and trembling prayers, that tend to force upon dying weakness 
the very doubts they undertake to dissipate. Well may the soldier 
take advantage of such death-beds as these, to boast of the end that 
awaits him in the field. ' 

“ But having lost our friend, we must still continue to add to our 
own misery at the circumstance, We must heap about the recollection 
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of ourloss all the most gloomy and distasteful circumstanceswe can con, 
trive, and thus, perhaps, absolutely incline qurselves to thiak as little 
of him as possible. We wrap the body in ghastly habiliments, put it 
in as tasteless a piece of furniture as we can invent, dress ourselves in 
the gloomiest of colours, awake the barbarous monotony of the 
church-bell, (to frighten every sick person in the neighbourhood,) call 
about us a set of officious mechanics, of all sorts, who are counting 
their shillings, as it were, by the tears that we shed, and watvhing with 
jealousy every candle’s end of their perquisites,”—and proceed to 
consign our friend or relation to the dust, under a ceremony that takes 
particular pains to impress that consummation on our minds.—Lastly, 
come tasteless tombstones and ridiculous epitaphs, with perhaps a skull 
and cross-bones at top; and the tombstones are crowded together, ge- 
nerally in the middle of towns, always near the places of worship, un- 
less the church-yard is overstocked. Scarcely ever is there a tree on 
the spot ;—in some remote villages alone are the graves ever decorated 
with flowers. All is stony, earthy, and dreary. It seems as if, after 
having rendered every thing before death as painful as possible, we en- 
deavoured to subside into a sullen indifference, which contradicted it- 
self by its own efforts. The Greeks managed these things better.’ 
(Ibid. p. 194—196. 

_ The Ancients did not render the idea of death so harshly distinct, 
as we do, from that of life. They did not extinguish all light and cheers 
fulness in their minds, and in things about them, as it were, on the 
instant ; neither did they keep before one’s eyes, with hypochondriacal 
pertinacity, the idea of death’s heads and skeletons, which, as repre- 
sentations of humanity, are something more absurd than the brick 
which " pedant carried about as the specimen of his house.” (Ibid, 
p. 197. 


There is too much, we think, of the heathen in this to suit 
the feelings of any denomination of Christians.* Did the writer 
ever hear of the hand-writing on the wall which made Belshazzar 
tremble, not in the hour of sickness and death, but in that of 
health and glory and feasting? Did he ever admit into his 
mind the idea of the never-dying worm, and of the fire which 
shall not be quenched? Did he ever read of the death-bed of 
Voltaire, and is he acquainted with any cheerful and pleasant as- 
sociations by which that frightful scene could have been render- 


* Perhaps we ought to except the Catholics at Naples, of whose ceremoniesat 
the death of the late King of Spain we have received so extraordinary an ac- 
count, that we make no apology for introducing it iv the present note: ** Le Roi 
@ Espagne est mort d Naples comme vous savez; on la exposé sur un lit de parade, 
et pendant buit jours Von venoit chaque jour dire a sa Majesté qu'elle étoit servie ; 
on réponroit alors, Sa Majesté ne dinera pas aujourd’hui, et le diner préparé étoit 
mangé par les gens de sa suite; on venoit aussi dire que sa voiture étoit préte, et 
Yon répoudoit, Le Roi ve se promenera pas aujourd’hui, Our correspondent’s cone 
cluding reflection is not exactly what Mr. Leigh Hunt would have drawn from this 
| weno and childish farce: Comme cette comédie montre Je néant des grandeurs 

ce monde! La Reine ie Prusse disoit quelques heures avant sa mort, ‘ Je suis 
Reine, et je ne puis par lever le bras,” 
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ed; to use his own expression, * more comfortable.” Doubtless; 
had he been there, he would have ordered matters better, 
he would have given fresh air, and wine, and flowers, to the 
dyin man; he would have amused him with some of the jests of 
Candide; or would have cheered his drooping spirits with the 
recollection of his triumphs over religion;—there would have 
been none of what Condorcet called “ flinching,’ nothing of what 
has been well described, as * a sight too terrible to be sustaine 
ed ;”—the whole denouement would have been got up more in the 
manner of Rousseau, whose good taste and superior strength of 
mind led him to die gazing on the setting sun, and to be buried 
under green trees. 

Perhaps, incleed, it may be conceived that men of this stamp 
are not amenable like other men to any divine tribunal for their 
actions; for we perceive that there are certain characters whom 
Mr. Hazlitt wishés to exernpt from the common lot of humanity: 
Thus he thinks it too much to expect poets to be distinguished 
by peculiar “ sang-froid, circumspection, and sobriety,” or to be 
governed by the ‘cool dry calculating dictates of reason.” He 
also hates the doctrine of utility even in a philosopher, and much 
more in a poet,” for the only real utility is that which leads to 
enjoyment.” It is then clear that poets, and perhaps philoso- 
phers, have no souls, and therefore, “ till some great puritanical 
genius should arise to describe the excesses of mad, hair-brained 
roaring mirth, and convivial indulgence, equally well without any 
knowledge of them,” the world may forgive Burns the injuries 
he did his health and fortune in his poetical apprenticeship, and 
in indulging the “ honest impulses of his native disposition.” 

We were not surprised to find, in Mr. Haztitt’s pages, the usual 
abuse with which such as look on all religion as hypocrisy have 
always honoured the clergy. ‘That body may, perhaps, be 
pleased to see the picture this candid observer has drawn of 
their profession. 


“* They are obliged to assume a greater degree of sanctity, though 
they have it not, and to screw themselves up to an unnatural 
pitch of severity and self-denial. They must keep a constant guard 
over themselves, have an eye always to their own persons, never relax 
in their gravity, nor give the least scope to their inclinations. A single 
slip, if discovered, may be fatal to them. Their influence and supe- 
riority depend on their pretensions to virtue and piety ; and they are 
tempted to draw liberally on the funds of credulity and ignorance al- 
lotted for their convenient support. All this cannot be very friendly to 
downright simplicity of character. Besides, they are so accust 
to inveigh against the vices of others, that they naturally forget that 
they have any of their own to correct. They see vice as an object al- 
ways out of themselves, with which they have no other concern than 
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to detiounce and stigmatize it. They are only reminded of it in the 
third person. They as naturally associate sin and its pemnegeone 
with their flocks as a pedagogue associates a false concord and flogging 
with his scholars. If we may so express it, they serve as conductors 
to the lightning of divine indignation, and have only to point the 
thunders of the law atothers. They identify themselves with that 
perfect system of faith and morals, of which they are the professed 
teachers, and regard any imputation on their conduct as an indirect at- 
tack on the function to which they belong, or as compromising the au- 
thority under which they act. It is only the head of the Popish 
church who assumes the title of God’s Vicegerent upon earth; but the 
feeling is nearly common to all the oracular interpreters of the will of 
Heaven.”” (Round Table, vol. ii. p. 172—174.) 


This antipathy extends beyond those whom he is pleased to ° 
call, perhaps ironically, the ministers of religion. Addison has 
the title of a ‘ parson in a tye wig,” because he is an elegant 
sermonizer; the reputed authority of Dr. Johnson is always 
disclaimed because, we suppose, he is a moralist; while Miss 
Baillie is condemned because every thing in one of her comedies 
has such a “ do-me-good air, is so insipid and amiable.” - 

But these worn-out tirades against priests and priestcraft are 
light in the balance when compared with Mr. Hazlitt’s profane 


‘3 a flippancy, in daring to write that “ the first Methodist on record 
ia was David.” He chooses to represent him as being the first 
vag * who made a regular compromise between religion and morality, 
ae between faith and good works. After any trifling peccadillo in 


point of conduct, as a murder, adultery, perjury, or the like, he 
ascended with his harp into some high tower of his palace, and 
- having chaunted, in 2 solemn tone of poetical inspiration, the 


a i 4a praises of piety and virtue, made his peace with heaven and his 
: * own conscience.” We will not pollute our pages with what fol- 
fe Oe lows, and still less do we think it necessary to vindicate * the 
ob man after God’s own heart” from these random blasphemies ; but 
Hig : if there should be any one of those into whose hands the first 
i | volume of the “ Round Table” has fallen, who has read _ this 
Ai paper without shuddering, we would earnestly intreat him to 
He consider for a moment the circumstances of David’s conduct, 
ie to which Mr. Hazlitt is pleased to apply the term of Me- 


thodism. It appears from Scripture, as if the penitence of David 
was comprised in the single expression, “ I have sinned against 
the Lord,” and that the Prophet immediately answered, * ‘The 
Lord also hath put away thy sin.” But it must be remembered, 
that it is not unusual to represent one event as directly followin 
another, when in fact much time intervened between them; a 

it is by.no means improbable that in this case there were two 


ie visits of Nathan to David. However this may be, by comparing 
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the language of the Royal Psalmist with the history, we shall 
find that his repentance was profound and sincere ; see the thirt y+ 
second and fifty-first Psalms in particular, the last of which, at 
least, was probably written soon after Nathan had retired after 
delivering his message. When we consider the circumstances of 
David’s case,—his rank, his age, his character among the sur- 
rounding nations, the advantage which might have been. taken 
of his humbled situation by persons disaffected to his govern- 
ment; there could not be a stronger proof of the depth of his pe- 
nitence than the course he adopted. Regardless of the conse- 

uences to. himself and his reputation, his zeal for the honour of 

od and of true religion led him to take openly the deepest 
shame to himself, that his self-abhorrence might be as public as 
his offence. He, therefore, not only composed this psalm for 
his own private use, or for the sake of his friends, or to be de- 
posited among his other devotional writings, but he gave it to 
the chief musician, in order that it might form a part of the pub- 
lic psalmody at the tabernacle, and thus obtain general circula- 
tion in the church as an everlasting memorial of his humiliation, 
and for the instruction of a in all future ages. ‘The tem- 
poral punishments to which he was aareeotee notwithstanding 
the pardon pronounced by Nathan, were likewise very remarkable: 
the death of the child of Bathsheba,—Absalom’s perfidiousness 
and rebellion,—his open adultery with his father’s wives in the 
sight of all Israel—David’s temporary dethronement and flight 
from Jerusalem,—the sword which, according to the word of the 
prophet, departed not from his house; these were awful proofs 
of God’s abhorrence of crime, and of the judgments often in- 
flicted upon those whose repentance has been accepted. On the 
whole, it may be observed, that this history is in perfect unison 
with the rest of Scripture, in the lively picture which it exhibits 
of man’s degraded state, his exposure to temptation, his fall and 
gradual progress in guilt, his obligation to the Divine mercy if 
restored, and finally of the hatred of God even to that sin 
which in his wisdom he sees fit to pardon. 

But it is not only in the weightier matters of the law that we 
are obliged to protest strongly against the language and opinions 
of Mr. Hazlitt. We must complain not only of the levity with 
which he treats all received opinions, but that the ignorant per- 
version of scriptural allusions and expressions in which he in- 
dulges has a tendency to diminish the reverence which ouglit to 
be inseparably associated with the Word of God. ‘The piety of 
all ages has agreed to receive certain words in certain accepta- 
tions; and where custom -has appropriated them to a particular 
sense or subject, to introduce them in any other manner is, m 
our opinion, nothing léss than profane. No lighter term can be 
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lied to such sentences as the following :—** His pretensions 
(dago’s) were not backed by authority, they were not laptized at 
the font, they were not water proof.” (inglish = p- 78.) 
« Sir Giles hath a devil ; Mr. Kemble has none.” (E, S. p. 285.) 
“ Not so Mr. Kean; Truly he hath a devil.” (E. S, p. $80.) 
“ All the proper forms and ceremonies must be complied with 
before they two can be made one flesh.” (KE. S. p. 284.) ‘* There is 
a fine oily impudence about him (Johnstone) which must operate 
as a@ saving grace to any character he is concerned in.” (E. S. 
p- 187.) “Sir John (Falstaff) carries a most portly presence in the 
mind’s eye, andin him, not to it profanely, we behold the 
Sulness of the spirit of wit and humour bodily.” (Characters of 
Shakspeare’s Plays, p. 188.) 

The familiarity with which he permits himself to use the ima- 
gery of the Bible, if not equally shocking, is, at least from the 
pen of Mr. Hazlitt, equally objectionable. ‘ Macbeth himself 
appears driven along by. the violence of his fate like a vessel drift- 
ing before a storm ~ reels to and fro like a drunken man.” 
(Shaks. p. 17.) “ He (Shakspeare) was full even to overflow- 
ing. He gave heaped measure running over.” (Shaks. p. 85.) 
Rive shenaeer (of Caliban) grows out of the soil where it is 
rooted, uncontrouled, uncouth and wild, uncramped by any of 
the is ‘of the earth, - 

-118.) “ He(S re) did not er of thorns nor 
thistles.” (Shaks. p. 137.) Wien we the Sacred Writings 
thus abused, their language parodied, their meaning perverted by 
such unbecoming travesties, faith ridiculed, revelation turned into 
a@ jest, and mysteries vulgarized by profane applications, we are 
for a moment inclined to doubt with Mr. Haakitt, ‘¢‘ whether the 
translation of the Scriptures into the vulgar tongue was any ad- 
vantage to the people.” It detracted, he thinks, from implicit 
conviction ; and he considers it as a sign of the decay of piety 
amongst the moderns, that our divines no longer introduce texts 
of the original Greek and Hebrew into their sermons. Will 
then Protestants, who consider the diffusion of the Scriptures in 
the vulgar tongue as one of the corner stones of the Reformation, 
will they acknowledge the orthodoxy of this attentive observer of 
the signs of the times? Or, if they disclaim him, will he be ad- 
mitted within the pale of Popery in gratitude for his frank 
avowal that he is “ inclined to regret Ee innavetionl upon it.” 
But notwithstanding this conciliatory advance, we fear he will 
have to undergo a severe noviciate of penance previous to admis- 
sion, for having called the Catholic religion “ a noble charter for 
ignorance, dulness, and prejudice of all kinds, perhaps after all 

e sovereign’st thing on earth,” 

Will Mr. Hazlitt permit us in conclusion to say one word te 
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him personally, before we finally close his volumes? There must 
have a time when he was emulous of better things than would 
r to be the case at present, since his studies of the drama 
and the English . At least we can account in no other way 
for the praise which he has bestowed on certain passages, than b 
considering it as the effect of early associations connected with 
them in his mind, before his taste and feeling were perverted. 
We would intreat him, therefore, to consider for a moment 
whether he may not one day be called upon to answer for the 
impressions made by him on ‘the minds of his readers, by pre- 
senting objects to their imagination through delusive media, and 
in painted disguises. Let him ask himself whether man was de- 
signed for no nobler purpose than to seek new and varied means 
of indulging the senses, and multiplying temporal enjoyments,— 
whether a responsible being will have no account to render for 
time lost and talents misapplied, in spending two of the most 
valuable years of his life in the perusal of such a book as Rous- 
seau’s Confessions. Should Mr. Hazlitt live to be old, let him 
think on the decline of life he is preparing for himself, when 
his Mahometan paradise will be fast fading from before his eyes; 
Let him apply to himself the affecting complaint of the heathen 


poet 


Singula de nobis anni predantur euntes ; 
Eripuere jocos, venerem, convivia, ludum, 
Tendunt extorquere poemata. 


He has conceived an high idea of Pope’s moral character from 
his letters; and says there are but one or two persons whom he 
would have liked to have been better than he,—would that he 
could be persuaded to propose to himself a standard more worthy 
of his ambition, and more suitable to the imitation of a Christian. 
He thinks that “the feelings of the heart sanctify the impulses of 
nature,”—let him reflect upon the question of Job, ‘* Who can 
bring a clean thing out of an unclean? Not one.” Lastly, let him 
take in good part our observations on the tendency of his writ- 
ings, in the assurance that not one word of what we have felt 
it our duty to offer has been set down in malice, but has been 
written more in sorrow than in anger. 
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Ant. XVI.—Mission from Coast Castle to Ashantee, with a 
Statistical Account of that Kingdom, and Geographical Notices 
of other Parts of the Interior of Africa, By T. Edward 

Jowdich, Esq. Conductor. 1 vol. 4to, with plates and maps, 
pp. 512. 


ALTHOUGH from very remote times a great curiosity has 
been felt with respect to the interior of Africa, and expeditions 
to explore it have at all periods been undertaken; yet this 
curiosity and these expeditions have for the most ‘part been 
confined to the northern divisions of the continent, whilst the 
southern parts have scarcely been visited by any but the traf- 
fickers in buman beings. 

We say nothing at present of the projects of our own days, 
but referring to more distant periods, we observe that all views of 
extending the knowledge of Africa have been bounded by the 

reat desert, which separates the states on the coast of the Me- 
Sistenaen from those fertile and comparatively more populous 
countries which are irrigated by the Niger, the Senegal, the 
Gambia, the Mesurada, se Volta, the Gaboon, and the Congo, 
whose embouchures have been familiar to the nations of Europe 
for the last three centuries. On the southern part of the eastern 
coast of Africa, still fewer attempts to gratify curiosity or to ac- 
quire information have been made; for though the Portuguese at 
an early period, after passing the Cape of Good Hope, esta- 
blished settlements at Sofala, Mosambique, and Melinda, no 
efforts have been made to ascertain the course of that vast river 
the Zambeze, to investigate the nature of the country through 
which it passes, or even to determine how far upwards it is 
navigable. On that eastern coast between Cape Delgado and 
the settlement of Mozambique, the great rivers Mosimba, Lurio, 
and Fernan Velozo, though doubtless of considerable magnitude, 
as may be inferred from the quantity of water they convey to the 
sea, have never been examined: nor when occasionally visited by 
the avy orm in former times, or by our whaling ships in later 
riods, have any attempted to explore them, or to proceed 

ond their mouths. 

The earliest account we have of the inhabitants of this dis- 
trict of the south east part of Africa, is from the pen of an 
Arabian writer of the tenth century, Zansddin Omar ibm 0 Wardi. 
All we hear of it at present is only from the relations of the 
slave traders of Portugal. We know that the character of the 
people and of the productions have undergone but little alter- 
ation in the nine centuries that have elapsed since he wrote. Ac- 
eording to the Arabian writer, 
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“ The inhabitants are the blackest of the negro race; they worship 
idols, are brave, hardy, and fight in battle riding on oxen; as their 
country supplies neither horses, mules, nor camels. The country is 
extensive, and abounds in gold, grain, and the treasures of nature, and. 
their towns are populous ; each town lying contiguous to the branch of 
ariver. Snow is not known among them, nor rain, which is commonly 
the case with the greater part of the country of the blacks. They 
have no ships, but traders come in vessels to buy their children, whom 
they sell in different countries. The nation (the Zinji) is very po- 
pulous, though deficient in the means of carrying on war. It is said 
their king goes forth to battle with three thousand followers riding on 
oxen. Most of the natives sharpen their teeth, and polish them to a 
point. They traffic in elephants’ teeth, panthers’ skins, and silk. From 
islands in the sea they obtain cowries to adorn their persons, and th 
use them in traffic one with another, as money, at an established rate.’’ 


It appears that at some period the Arabs from the East 
established themselves in this country. They were found in 
ion of the coast when the Portuguese first visited it in 
1497 or 1498; and during the greater part of the following cen- 
tury, the Portuguese continued to press these Mohammedans 
by the sea, whilst the Aborigines were equally hostile on the 
land side. Their numbers were on the decline, when they were 
finally extirpated by the Portuguese, about the year 1570. ‘The 
latter, after this extermination of the Arabian invaders, seem to 
have made no great impression on the negro tribes; and though 
for a time there were marts of gold on the river Zambeze, they 
soon ceased to exist, and the dominion of Portugal became con- 
centrated in the town of Mozambique and the small settlements of 
Melinda and Sofala. ‘These settlements have gradually declined ; 
and whenever the slave trade shall be completely abolished, they 
will probably be abandoned. ‘Then perhaps an opening will be 
made, from which natural history and geography may draw great 
additional lights, and through which may be introd the 
blessings of civilization and religious instruction. 

In lamenting our ignorance of this part of Africa, and looking 
forward to the period when that ignorance may be removed, we 
should not forget the efforts of a respectable nobleman towards the 
accomplishment of that purpose. When Lord Caledon was 
governor of the Cape of Good Hope, an expedition was equi 
under his auspices to explore this part of the interior of Africa. 
Dr. Cowan, a gentleman admirably qualified for the undertaking, 
conducted a party with the intention of a Jand the 
eastern part of Southern Africa, in the — of being able to 
reach some of the Portuguese settlements. High expectations of 
its success were excited, and the early accounts gave a promise 
of finally achieving the object; but after a time reverses oc- 
curred, the spirited attempt proved unfortunate, Cowan with his 
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companions became the victims of their perseverance, and finally 
shared the fate of the lamented Mungo Park. | 

If from the eastern we return to the western side of South Africa, 
we shall not fail to remark how little has been known of it since 
the period when the mixed expeditions for the purposes of pro- 
selytism and conquest were directed from Portugal, then in the ze- 
nith of her power. It is impossible to give full credit to the narra- 
tives of De Sean the Portuguese historian. He seems to have 
been more anxious to blazon the conversion of the natives, by 
thousands, to the catholic faith, than to _— any thing like a 
true description of the productions, or of the inhabitants of the 
country. Like the other writers of his nation at that period, he 
is full of tales of miracles wrought by the missionary priests, and 
of narratives of the cruelties practised to force upon the natives 
the creed and worship of the invaders. To those who have paid 
attention to the writers of Portugal, from the latter end of the 
fifteenth to the end of the ing century, the remembrance 
of the various wars carried on in Congo and — of the 
victories over the cannibal Gigas, the conversion recantation 

a rough a lo ign, will natu recur; an 
sles detail, i aueenaeligls ight even now be rendered interest- 
ing, the attempt would lead us too far from our immediate sub- 
ject to admit of being undertaken at present. M 

con to m ear 1484, W e Fortuguese 
it, till about 1648, the attempts of the Dutch 
to the country were finally frustrated, that knowledge 
has nearly forgotten, and for the last hundred and seventy 
— has attracted a very small share of the attention of the 

uropean world. During this long series the slave trade has 
been carried on to an extent horrible to contemplate. 

After the long interval which has elapsed since the attention of 
Europe has been gratified with any information respecting the 
south-east part of Africa, we have seen, with great pleasure, two 


expeditions formed by our own nation, to communicate with that 


ion of the continent, and to extend our knowledge concern- 
ing it. We observed, with pleasure, the exploratory voyage 
undertaken by Captain Tuckey, and lamented the fate of that 
valuable man and his meritorious companions. We feel great 
pleasure now in having an opportunity of laying before our readers 
the result of a more fortunate expedition. The kingdom of 
Ashantee is one of those nations which border on the Gold Coast, 
and whose existence was, till late events, scarcely known in 
Europe. The first mention of this was by an and 
Barbot, about the year 1700; and Mr. Bowdich tells us: 
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_4 According to a common tradition, which I never heard contradict- 
ed but once, the Ashantees emigrated from a country nearer the water 
side, and subjecting the western Intas, aud two lesser powers, found- 
ed the present kingdom. These people being comparatively ad- 
vanced in several arts, the Ashantees necessarily adopted a portion 
of their language, with the various novelties; which probably created 
the limitted radical difference between their language and that of the 
Fantees.”” 

“ The tradition, scanty in itself, is very cautiously adverted to, the 
government politically undermining every monument which pe 
ates their intrusion, or records the distinct origins of their subjects ; 
but from the little I could collect, it appeared to have been an emigra- 
tion of numerous enterprising or discontented families, to whom the 
parent state subject,” 

- It is well known that on the coast of Africa we possess several 
forts, which are under the direction of the African Company ; 
the most considerable of them, Cape Coast Castle, is the nearest 
point at which we approach the Ashantees; and between that 

le and the coast, another nation, the Fantees, were esta- 
ished next to us; and the Assins, a smaller nation, were fixed 
between the Fantees and Ashantees. The Assins, about the year 
1806, were agitated with internal divisions, and one of the par- 
ties appealed to the monarch of the Ashantees, who being thus 
furnished with a ground for interfering in the disputes, from an 
arbitrator soon became a party, and attacking the adversaries of 
his clients, compelled them to retire into the country of the 
Fantees, where the Ashantees resolved to follow, and punish the 
Fantees for affording their enemies an asylum. This brought them 
into the vicinity of one of our forts, the governor of which wished 
to send a a. bd truce to treat with the invaders, who had ad- 
vanced to within fifteen miles of our garrison. ‘The Fantees dis- 
yg of the mission, and in consequence of it the mediation of 
British officer was not proposed: when it was afterwards ofiere 

ed it was rejected. The Fantees in Anamaboe, a town suxround- 
ing our fort, were confident in their powers to resist the attack of 
the Ashantees: but when it-was made they behaved with great cow- 
ardice, and were defeated with a slaughter, by which two-thirds 
of a population of fifteen thousand were destroyed. Part of the 
fugitives took shelter under the guns of our fort, whilst the aged, 
the infirm, and infants, were secure within it. In the heat ot the 
battle, accidental rather than designed hostilities passed between 
the conquerors and the English garrison. ‘These, however, soon 
ceased, and a good understanding was established. Soon 
afterwards a meeting took place between the King of the Ashan- 
tees and Colonel Torrane, the governor-in-chiet of the English 
forts, which led to some amicable arrangements, and on ere | 
saved from death the numerous poor creatures secured within 
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the fort, whom the monarch claimed a right of executing, be- 
cause having taken the town, all that belonged to it became his 
property, and were obnoxious to death or slavery, as, he might 
command. 

We have thought it necessary to give this slight view of the 
circumstances which brought us into contact with this negro 
kingdom, and which induced the Governor of Cape Coast Castle, 
with the sanction of the committee at home, to select four gen- 
tlemen from under his command, and send them on a mission to 
Coomassie, the capital of the Ashantees. The details.of the ne- 
gotiation, or the disputes between the envoys, are not deservi 
of notice: the objects of the first were of a very trifling nature; 
and on the other, as we have only the account of Mr. Bowdich, 
one of the parties, we give no opinion. The embassy left 
the fort on the 22d of April, and though the distance to the 
capital, according to Mr. Bowdich’s reckoning, of the correct- 
ness of which there is no reason for doubting, is only one hun- 
dred and forty-six miles, it appears, on account of the various 
impediments, to have occupied nearly a month to accomplish it. 
The first part of their journey, through the country before pos- 
sessed by the Fantees, had felt the scourge of war, and though 
the soil was good, and the vegetation fourishing, there was a 
scarcity of food for the few remaining inhabitants. _ 

At a village called Payntree, the mission first began to see 
something of the domestic life of these half civilized negroes. 


They remained there a day to procure provisions for their jour- 
ney; and Mr. Bowdich says, 


“‘ T walked with Mr, Tadlie along avery neat path, well fenced and 
divided by stiles, to a corn plantation of at least twenty acres, and 
well cultivated. Payntree’s farm-house was situated here, and afforded 


superior conveniences; a fowl-house, a pigeon-house, and a large 


granary raised on a strong stage. As we returned we paid him a visit, 


and were refreshed with some excellent palm wine ; his dwelling was 
a square of four apartments, which were entered from an outer one, 
where a number of drums were kept; the angles were occupied by 
the slaves; and his own room, which had a small inner chamber, was 
decked with muskets, blunderbusses, cartouch belts fantastically or- 
namented, and various insignia. The order, cleanliness, and comfort, 
surprised us; the sun had just set, and a cheerful fire on a clean 
hearth supported the evening meal. The old man was seated in his 
state chair, diverting himself with his children and younger wives; 
the elder one was looking on from the opposite apartment, with happy 


indifference: it was the first scene of domestic comfort I had witnessed 
among the natives,’”’—(P. 18.) 


As the journey proceeds Mr. Bowdich describes the face of 
the country, and the prospects around them, with some degree of 
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enthusiasm; and having witnessed the beautiful scenery of tro- 
pical woods, we can bear testimony to his _ accuracy. 
After passing through the country which had been the theatre 
of the late sanguinary wars, and reaching the confines of the 
Ashantee kingdom, a scene of improvement disclosed itself. 


“ The scene (he says) brightened from our crossing the Boosempra ; 
the path improved, and Prasoo the first town, only three quarters of a 
mile from the river, presented a wide and clean street of tolerably 
regular houses; the inhabitants, clean and cheerful, left their various: 
occupations to _— their curiosity, and saluted us in a friendly and 
respectful manner. Kickiwherre, one mile and a half distant, was a 


larger town, not so regular, but presenting the same neat appearance, 


improved by the white-washing of many of the houses. We were 
conducted to a comfortable dwelling, affording us four very clean. 
rooms, about twelve feet by seven, in which there were shelves con- 
taining many articles of superior domestic comfort; a curtain or 
skreen of bamboo let down in the open front, and the floors raised’ 
about a foot and half from the ground, were washed daily with an 


earth of the neighbourhood which coloured them Etruscan red.” 
(P. 25.) 


If these descriptions of what occurred on the journey to the 
capital exhibit a greater portion of comfort than travellers in 
the other part of the interior of Africa have witnessed, and a 
nearer approach to the modes of civilized life than they have 
experienced, the mission did not arrive at the capital without 
painful proof of the despotic character of the government. 


“We passed through Fohmannee, which had been a considerable, 
town. We stopped there awhile at the request of a venerable old 
man, who deapled us with some palm wine and fruit: his manners 
were very pleasing, which made it more painful to us to hear that his 
life was forfeited to some superstitious observances, and that he only 
waited the result of a petition to the King to commiserate his infir- 
mities, so far as to allow him to be executed at his own croom 
(villare), and to be spared the fatigue of a journey to the capital. 
He conversed cheerfully with us, congratulated himself on seeing 
white men before he died, and spread his cloth over the log with an 
emotion of dignity rather than shame. His head arrived at Coomassie. 
the day after we reached it.” (P. 28.) 


As the travellers approached the capital, the path became 
wider and better; various branches were seen extending from it 
in different directions, the villages were larger, the land better 
cultivated, the passengers more numerous; and the r resent- 
ations given convey an idea of a higher degree of civilization 
than we had imagined to have existed in any part of Africa. The 
country appears to be well supplied with water from several brooks 
and rivers, so as scarcely to need artificial irrigation. “ The 
soil was of black mould; and there were continued plantations of 
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corn (we presume maize), yams, ground nuts, terraboys, dnd 
encruma. The yams and ground nuts were planted with much 
regularity in triangular beds, with small drains around each, and 
carefully cleared from weeds.” __ 

Although it may at first sight appear extraordinary that in a 
place not 150 miles from an English garrison, the arrival of white 
men should create a strong sensation, yet it must be con- 
sidered that distance is of less importance than the facility or 
difficulty of access. In a country like the one under consider- 
ation, not of open plains and barren sands, but of thick woods, 
frequent rivers, extensive swamps, and most luxuriant vegetation, 
the fatigues and dangers of travelling are such as present ob- 
stacles at every step. The common day’s journey in Africa is 
calculated at fifteen miles, on a long track, much of which is an 
open country, and but a small part as fertile, and consequently 
as difficult to pass, as the road from Cape Coast Castle to 
Coomassie. Our travellers, as we have seen, occupied nearly 
a month in accomplishing the 150 miles; some part of that 
time was lost in waiting for provisions, and some delay was 
caused by the ill health of the party; but by the journal it ap- 
pears that the average distance of each travelling day was not 
more than ten miles. If then we compare this rate of travelling 
with that in Europe, and estimate the latter at fifty miles a day, 
the difficulty of approach from the sea to Coomassie will be at 
least equal to that of travelling in the worst parts of Europe 
seven or eight hundred miles. Some further considerations 
occur on this subject which may help to account for the surprise 
occasioned by the appearance of white men in this capital. 
The practice of kidnapping had arisen from that of slavery ; 
and hence the danger of removal from place to place, except in 
bodies, was great; and the greater the number, the greater 
would obviously be the difficulty of procuring subsistence. The 
numerous wild beasts in such a woody country must also add 
to the difficulties of travelling. When the Ashantees in the 
course of their hostilities with the Fantees first reached the 
ecean, “ they were inspired with such joy, that their commander 
ran to the beach, dipped his sword three times in the sea, and 
sent some of the salt water to his king as a proof of his success.” 
The powers on the coast have always been jealous of any inter- 
course between the natives of the interior and the Europeans 
who frequent their shores. This has arisen partly from the 
desire of monopolizing the gains of the slave trade, and partly 
from a dread of the diffusion of fire-arms through the interior, 
the population of which being much greater, would, if supplied 
with such weapons, be a decided overmatch for the people on 
the coast. To the conquest of the Fantees, we owe the oppor- 
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tunity which has been thus happily afforded us of reaching the 
ital of this inland monarchy. shan 
r. Bowdich thus describes the entrance of the embassy into 
the capital : 


“¢ We entered Coomassie at two o’clock, passing under a fetish, or 
sacrifice of a dead sheep, wrapped up in silk, and suspended between 
two lofty fas Upwards of 5000 people, mostly warriors, met us 
with a bursts of martial music, discordant only in its mixture; for 
horns, drums, rattles, and gonggongs were all exerted with a zeal 
bordering on frenzy, to subdue us by the first impression. The 
smoke which encircled us from the incessant discharges of musketry 
confined our glimpses to the fore-ground ; and we were halted whilst 
the captains performed their Pyrrhic dance in the centre of a circle 
formed by warriors, where a confusion of flags, English, Dutch, and 
Danish were waved and flourished in all directions ; the bearers plung- 
ing and springing from side to side, with a passion of enthusiasm oa 
equalled by the captains who followed them discharging their shining 
blunderbusses so close that the flags were now and then in a blaze ; 


and emerging from the smoke with all the gesture and distortion of 
maniacs,” 


After minutely describing the rote dress and decorations 
of the captains, which, unassisted by the drawing, it is difficult to 
understand, he proceeds: 


“ This exhibition continued about half an hour, when we were al- 
lowed to proceed, encircled by the warriors, whose numbers, with the 
crowds of people, made our movement as gradual as if it had taken 
place in Cheapside. The several streets branching off to the right, 
presemnee long vistas crammed with people, and those on the left hand 

ing on an acclivity, innumerable rows of heads rose one above an- 
other. The large open porches of the houses, like the fronts of stages 
in small theatres, were filled with the better sort of females and children, 
all impatient to behold white men for the first time. Their exclama- 
tions were drowned in the firing and music, but their gestures were in 
character with the scene. When we reached the palace, about half a 
mile from the place where we entered, we were again halted, and an 
open file was made, through which the bearers were passed to deposite 
the presents and baggage in the house assigned to us. Here we were 
gratified by observing several of the caboceers (chiefs) pass by, with 
their trains, the novel splendour of which astonished us.. The bands 
principally composed of horns and. flutes, trained to play in concert, 
seemed to soothe our hearing into its natural tone again by their wild 
melodies; whilst the immense umbrellas, made to sink and rise from 
the jirking of the bearers, and the large fans waving around, refreshed 
us with small currents of air, under a burning sun, clouds of dust, and 
a density of atmosphere almost suffocating. We were then squeezed 
at the same funeral pace, up a long street, to an open fron house, 
where we were desired by a royal messenger to wait a further invita- 
tion from the king. Here our attention was forced from the astonish- 
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ment of the crowd to a most inhuman spectacle, which was paraded 
before us for some minutes; it was a man whom they were torment- 
ing previous to sacrifice. His hands were pinioned behind him, a 
knife was passed through his cheeks, to which his lips were noosed 
like the figure of 8. One ear was cut off and carried before him, the 
other hung to his head by asmall bit of skin; there were several gashes 
in his back, and a knife was thrust under each shoulder blade. He 
was led with a cord passed through his nose, by men disfigured with 
immense caps of shaggy black skins, and drums before them. The 
feeling this horrid barbarity excited must be imagined.” 


After continuing this procession through several streets, the 
envoys arrived at length at the place of reception—the market, or 
principal square, | 


“ Where (says Mr. Bowdich,) we were not prepared for the extent 
and display of the scene which here burst upon us ; an area of nearly 
a mile in circumference was crowded with magnificence and novelty. 
The king, his tributaries, and captains, were resplendent in the distance 
surrounded by attendants of every description, fronted by a mass of 
warriors, which seemed to make our approach impervious. More 
than a hundred bands burst at once on our arrival with the peculiar 
airs of their several chiefs. At least a hundred large umbrellas, or 
canopies, which could shelter thirty persons, were sprung up and 
down by the bearers with brilliant effect, being made of scarlet, yellow, 
and the most showy cloths and silks, and crowned on the top with cre- 
scents, pelicans, elephants, barrels, and arms, and swords of gold. The 
state haminocks, like long cradles, were raised in the rear ; the cushions 
and pillows were covered with crimson taffeta, and the richest cloths 
hung over their sides. The king’s messengers, with gold breast-plates, 
made way for us, and we commenced our round, preceded by the 
canes and the English flag.” In passing along this line compliments 
passed between the envoys and the various chiefs who were placed in 
the front of the partisans or followers. ‘ The chiefs wore Ashantee 
cloths of extravagant price, thrown over their shoulder like the Ro- 
man toga. A small silk fillet generally encircled their temples, and 
massy gold necklaces, intricately wrought, suspended Moorish charms, 
dearly purchased and inclosed in small square cases of gold, silver, 
and curious embroidery. A band of gold and beads encircled the 
knee, from which several strings of the same depended. Small circles 
of gold were strung round their ancles; their sandals were of green, 
red, and delicate white leather; manillas and rude lumps of rock gold 
hung from their left wrists, which were so heavily laden as to be su 
ported on the heads of one of their handsomest boys. Gold and silver 


rf and canes dazzled the eye in every direction. Wolves and rams’ 
ads as large as life, cast in gold, were suspended from their gold 


handled swords ; whose blades were shaped like round bills, and rusted 
in blood.” 


We next follow the envoys to the royal presence, and give 
the account of their reception in the aA - of the author: 
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*« The prolonged flourishes of the horns, a deafening tumult of drums, 
and the fuller concert of the intervals, announced that we were a 
roaching the king. We were already passing the principal officers of 
bis household. The chamberlain, the gold-horn blower, the captain of 
the messengers, the captain for royal executions, the captain of the 
market, the keeper of the royal burying-ground, and the master of the 
bands, sat surrounded by a retinue which bespoke the dignity and im- 
portance of their offices. The cook had a number of small services, 
covered with leopards’ skins, held behind him, and a large quantity of 
massy silver-plate was displayed before him, punch-bowls, waitevs, cof- 
fee-pots, tankards, and a very large vessel, with heavy handles and 
clawed feet, which seemed to have been made to hold incense. The 
executioner, a man of an immense size, wore a massy gold hatchet at 
his breast: and the execution-stool was held before him, clotted in 
blood, and partly covered with a caw] of fat. The keeper of the trea- 
sury added to his own magnificence by the ostentatious display of his 
service: the blow-pan, boxes, scales, and weights, were of solid gold. 
““ A delay of some minutes, whilst we severally approached to re- 
ceive the king’s hand, afforded us a thorough view of him. His de- 
portment first excited my attention: native dignity in princes we are 
pleased to call barbarous, was a curious spectacle. His manners were 
majestic, yet courteous; and he did not allow his surprise to beguile 
him, for a moment, of the composure of the monarch. He appeared 
to be about thirty-eight years of age, inclined to corpulence, and of a 
benevolent countenance. He wore a fillet of aggry beads round his 
temples, a necklace of gold cockspur-shells, strung by their largest 
ends, and, over his right shoulder, a red silk cord, suspending three 


saphies (charms) cased in gold. His cloth was ofa dark green silk; a 


pointed diadem was elegantly painted in white on his forehead; also, a 

attern resembling an epaulette on each shoulder, and an ornament, 
like a full-blown rose, one leaf rising above another till it covered his 
whole breast. His knee-bands were of aggry beads, and his ancle- 
strings of gold ornaments of the most delicate workmanship. His san- 
dals, of a soft white leather, were embossed across the instep band with 
small gold and silver cases of saphies. He was seated in a low chair 
richly ornamented with gold. He wore a pair of gold castanets on his 
finger and thumb, which he clapped to enforce silence.” 


The immediate attendants on the person of this sable monarch 
appear, by the description of our author, to have been decorated 
with a profusion of gold ornaments; whilst their ensigns of office 
were exhibited in the form of elephants’ tails, leopards’ skins, and 
ostrich feathers. After this introduction, our travellers, instead 
of being led to the house allotted them, and suffered to repose, 
were seated under a tree, and there waited to receive the com- 
pliments of the several chiefs and courtiers in succession ; and, as 
a termination to the ceremony, of the king himself. This intro- 
duction to the Ashantee court, which, on the occasion, seemed to 
have exhibited far more than its usual display of magnificence, 
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lasted from two o’clock till eight at night, and was concluded by 
the light of torches, which gave an — effect to the conclu- 
sion of the ceremony. Mr. Bowdich and his associates agreed 
in estimating the number of warriors, who thus passed in review 
before them, at 30,000 men. ) 

The gentlemen employed in this mission were Mr. James, the 
chief; Mr. Bowdich, Mr. Hutchison, and Mr. Tedlie. Within 
two or three days after their arrival in the capital, and immedi- 
ately after their first audience for the purpose of the negotiation, 
the three junior envoys discovered in Mr. James a deficiency of 
presence of mind, which induced them to act without his concur- 
rence, and to report their opinion of his insufficiency to the go- 
vernor and council at Cape Coast Castle. As he was speedily re- 
called, and the conduct of the mission left to Mr. Bowdich, we 
may presume that the authorities on the spot, who received 
Mr. | rm account, which we have not seen, were satisfied with 
the steps the juniors had taken. . 

The envoys remained at Coomassie about four months; and as 
the subjects of dispute were easily, though slowly, adjusted, by 
the English agreeing to pay the small pension to the Ashantees 
which had been previously settled upon the Fantees, and which 
the conquerors claimed as their right, Mr. Bowdich and his 
companions had sufficient time and Tedetive to make observations 
on the state of the country and government; and inquiries con- 
—s the geography, the lang and the customs of this 
part of the interior of Africa. That they were laudably employed, 
will not be doubted; and, that they were diligently occupied, the 
work before us affords most ample evidence. They wereparticularly 
successful in forming such bonds of amity as enabled Mr. Hut- 
chison, one of their number, to remain as a permanent resident, 
and carry on an unrestricted intercourse with the English gar- 
risons on the sea-coast. 

Among the rudest tribes which are formed into societies, though 
force is the governing principle, we always find the rudiments of 
those institutions which are a check upon the exercise of power, 
and which become extended and strengthened as the society ad- 
vances in age and stability. ‘The most savage tribes lave coun- 
cils of elders, who advise, and frequently controul the chief. 
These form a kind of aristocracy, at first, arising from bodily 
strength, or vigour of mind; and, before it can become he~ 
reditary, a considerable advance towards civilization must have 

made. The wild nations of America had no hereditary 
chiefs; but those who had advanced a few steps beyond them, as 
in Mexico, Peru, and Cundinamarca, were ruled by those who 
succeeded to their ancestors, and were not specially distinguish- 
ed by any superior natural faculties, 
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In the ingens of Ashantee, the monarchy and the ari 
have become hereditary; but the succession is not in the male, but 
the female line. The next brother to the king succeeds him; 
then the son of the sister, and so on in the same manner; and, 
though adultery is punishable, in some cases, by death, and in 
others by slavery, yet the females of the royal family are not sub- 
ject to this law. ’ 

There are four noble families, whose ancestors assisted the first 
founder of the state, and have in consequence of it been ex 
ed from all capital punishment, though they may be, and two of 
them have been, despoiled of their effects. heir legislative 
power is not affected by their poverty; but these four persons are 
endowed with the exercise of the veto on the king’s will, in every 
thing connected with foreign politics. 


“‘ The following anecdote, related to me,” says our author, “ will il- 
lustrate the freedom of the constitution of Ashantee. A son of the 
king quarrelling with a son of Amanquatea (one of the four), told him, 
that, in comparison with himself, he was the son of a slave; this bein 
reported to Amanquatea, he sent a party of his soldiers, who pull 
down the house of the king’s son, and seized his person. The king 
hearing of it, sent to Amanquatea, and learning the particulars, inter- 
ceded for his son, and redeemed his head for 20 perguins of gold.” 


A general assembly of all the chiefs is frequently convened; 
but more commonly for the sake of promulgating the laws which 
have emanated from the king and his four counsellors, than for 
the purpose of consulting their opinion. Some traces of 
rations are to be found in the five principal towns, which have 
separate property, and direct the police. These institutions, 
however, are very slight impediments to the exercise of the most 
flagrant acts of tyranny. The moveable property of all his subjects 
devolves to the king at their decease ; and, rena he usually dis- 
penses a part to the children, it is quite optional, and pr, 
very scanty. But the test evil is the profuse waste of human 
life; which is sacrificed u the most frivolous pretexts, or in 
compliance with the horrid custom of offering human victims to 
their deities. 

This practice is carried to a most enormous extent. At an an- 
nual festival, held to celebrate the ripening of the yam, their 
principal food, when the royal family eat yam for the first time in 
each year, which is done in the public market-place, more than 
a hundred persons, many of them, indeed, culprits reserved for 


the occasion, are sacrificed. All the chiefs too kill several slaves,. 


that their blood may flow into the hole from whence the new yam 
is taken. ‘Those who cannot afford to kill slaves, take the 

of one already sacrificed, and place it on the hole. The death of 
any person. of rank is followed by the massacre of some of his 
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slaves; and when such a death is announced, the slaves are seen 
bursting from the house, and running towards the woods, in the 
hope that the least agile may be offered up on the occasion. The 
death of the king, or of his more distinguished female relatives, 
occasions a prodigious number of human sacrifices. On the decease 
of his mother, the author says, the king devoted to death 3000 
victims, of whom upwards of 2000 were Fantec prisoners, and 
expended 25 barrels of gunpowder. 

, e have before noticed that Mr. Hutchison was appointed as 
resident, and remained in the capital. A communication from 
him, introduced by Mr. Bowdich in his work, relates the mode 
adopted by the king to render their deities propitious, in a war 
in which he was engaged. 


“The greatest human sacrifice,” says Mr. Hutchison, ‘ that has 
been made in Coomassie during my residence, took place on the eve 
of the Adai custom (festival) say in January. I had a mysterious 
intimation of it two days before, from a quarter not to be named. 
My servants being ordered out of the way, I was thus addressed: 
* Christian take care and watch over your family; the angel of death 
has drawn his sword, and will strike on the neck of many Ashantees ; 
when the drum is struck on Adai eve, it will be the death signal to 
many. Shun the king if you can, but fear not.’ When the time 
came to strike the drum, I was sitting thinking on the horrors of the 
approaching night, and was rather startled at a summons to attend the 
king. This is the manner he always takes to cut off any captain or 
person of rank; they are sent for to a palaver, and the moment they 
enter, the slaves lay hold of them, and pinion them and throw them 
down; if they are thought desperate characters, a knife is thrust 
through their mouth to keep them from swearing the death of any 
other, when they are charged with their crime, real or supposed, and 

ut to death or torture. : 

_ “ Whilst I was with the king, the officers whase duty it is to attend 
at sacrifices, and are in the confidence of the king, came in with their 
knives, &c. and a message was sent to one chief to say, that the king 
was going to his mother’s house to talk a palaver, and shortly after his 
majesty rose and proceeded thither, ordering the attendants to con- 
duct me out by another door. 

‘“* This sacrifice was in consequence of the king imagining that if 
he washed the bones of his mother and sister who died while he was 
on the throne, it would propitiate the fetish (demon) and render the 
war successful. Their hones were therefore taken from the coffins and 
bathed with rum and water with great ceremony ; after being wiped 
with silks, they were rolled in gold dust, and wrapped in strings of 
rock gold, aggry beads, and other things of the most costly nature. 
Those who had done any thing to displease the king were then sent 
for and immolated as ou entered, ‘that their blood might water the 
graves,’ The whole of the night the king’s executioners traversed the 
streets and dragged every one they found to the palace, where they 
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were put in irons: but (which is often the case) some one had disclosed 
the secret, and almost every one had fled, and the king was disap- 
pointed of most of his pees qutds victims. Next morning being the 
Adai custom (festival), which generally brought an immense crowd to 
the city, every place was silent and forlorn: nothing could be found 
in the market, and his majesty proceeded to the morning sacrifice of 
sheep, &c. attended only by his confidants and the members of his own 
family. When I aan Ae at the usual time, he seemed pleased at my 
confidence, and remarked that I observed how few captains were 
present. He appeared agitated and fatigued, and sat a very short 
time. 

_ As soon as it was dark the human sacrifices were removed, and 
during the night the bones of the royal deceased were removed to the 
sacred tomb at Bantama to be deposited along with the remains of 
those who had sat on the throne. The procession was splendid but 
not numerous, the victims with their hands tied behind them, and in 
chains, preceded the bones, whilst at intervals the songs of death and 
victory proved their wish to begin the war. The procession returned 
about 3 p. m. when the king took his seat in the market-place with his 
small band, and death! death! death! was echoed by his horns. He 
sat with a silver goblet of palm wine in his hand, and when they cut 
off any head imitated a dancing motion in his chair. A little before 
dark he finished his terrors for that day bv returning to the palace, and 
soon after, the chiefs came from their concealment, and paraded the 
streets rejoicing that they had escaped death, although a few days 
might put them in the same fear.” , 


The religion of the Ashantees, if religion it can be called, is 
of the grossest kind, and, combined with the slave trade, is the 
parent of that inhumanity which has ever been the opprobrium 
and the calamity of Africa. 

Nothing is more barren of interest than the crude conceptions 
of an unenlightened people on the origin of the world, or of 
the human race; those of the Ashantees are too ridiculous to de- 
serve relating, especially as they themselves seem to lay no 
stress upon them. The views they entertain of those invisible 
powers which they believe govern the world, are a most im- 
portant part of their creed. If these deities are of a malignant 
cast, their character will necessarily transplant itself into the 
minds and manners of the votaries. But the objects to whom 
the Ashantees look up, and whose wrath they deprecate, if not 
all malignant, are all capricious, and their protection is supposed 
to follow from observances ridiculous or sanguinary in the ex- 
treme. With respect to a state after death, they appear to in- 
dulge expectations, founded on their own habits. The kings and 
higher classes are believed to be removed to the residence of the 
supreme deity, where they will enjoy in perpetuity the state and 
dignity they possessed on earth. tis om this Impression that 
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a number of slaves of both sexes are immolated at their funeral 
festivals, that they may accompany the deceased, announce their 
rank, and administer to their pleasures. The spirits of the lower 
classes are supposed to be removed to the houses of the inferior 
deities, and to pass their time in a state of torpid indolence, 
which may compensate for the drudgery to which they have been 
subject in the present world. ‘Those whose crimes are too great 
to be obliterated by the funeral sacrifices, or who have been 
interred without the benefit of them, are supposed to haunt the 
wee: of the forests, and to creep forth occasionally in rare but 

ingering visits to their former abodes. ‘Those who have neg- 
lected the rites due to the deceased are visited and reproached by 
their troubled spirits. 

Such is the view given of the superstitions of this people by 
Mr. Bowdich, who notices at much length their attention to lucky 
and unlucky days, their regard to particular objects of animate 
and inanimate nature, and their confidence in various charms 
of their own production, but still more in the potent ones 
manufactured by Moors who have recently reached their coun- 
try. 

“ There are (says our author) two orders of fetishmen (priests). 
The first class dwell with the fetish (deity), who has a small round 
house, built generally at a distance from the town. They question 
the oracle respecting the future fortune of a state or individual, 
convey its advice, and enjoin the attention of the audible spirits of 


such as any member of their family would question, respecting pro- 
perty or domestic circumstances. 


* Auditur tumulo et vox reddita fertur ad aures.’ AEN. vit. 


“‘ The inferior class pursue their various occupations in society, 
assist in customs (festivals) and superstitious ceremonies, and are ap- 
plied to as fortune-tellers or conjurers are in Europe; especially in 
cases of theft; when, from a system of espionage and other circum- 
stances, they are frequently successful. The magical ceremony con- 
sists in knotting, confusing, and dividing, behind the back, several 
strings and shreds of leather. 

“« The primary dignity is hereditary in families as the priesthood 
was in Egypt, celibacy not being enjoined ; their property is also he- 
reditary, and they possess other immunities. Ths lowe? order is fre- 
quently augmented by those, who declare that the fetish has suddenly 
seized or come upon them, and who, after inflicting great severities on 
themselves, in the manner of the convulsionists, are ultimately acknow- 
ledged. The fetish-women, generally preferred for medical aid, as 
they possess a thorough knowledge of barks and herbs, deleterious 
and sanative, closely resemble the second class of Druidesses as de- 


scribed, I think, by Mela: they seem licensed prostitutes before and 
after marriage.” 


On the sea coast of Africa among the tribes still professing 
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aganism, Thursday is commonly kept as a sacred day; but the 
Ashantees have no general day of that description, each family 
keeping its own, and observing it by wearing white cloathes, by 
abstaining from labour, and by drinking no palm wine. Par- 
ticular families abstain from certain food, believing it to be a kind 
of fetish or deity; thus some eat no beef, others no pork. Fowls 
and beef are the fetish of the king’s family, and consequently 
never eaten by it. When the Ashantees drink, they first spill a 
small portion of the liquor as an offering to the fetish; and on 
rising from their stools or chairs, the attendants instantly lay 
them on their side, that the devil, whom they represent as a white 
being, may not slip into their master’s place. 

Mohammedanism has long been making a slow and silent 
i. among the negro tribes, and has at length reached the 

ingdom of Ashantee. Its proselyting success does not, indeed, 
seem to have been great, nor have any of the natives yet imbibed 
its dogmas; but the missionaries ms unite the character of 
traders with that of magicians, have gained a great hold on the 
minds of the natives; and if we may judge from the incidental 
remarks of Mr. Bowdich, but more especially of Mr. Hutchison, 
they have sufficiently overawed the superstitious feelings of the 
higher classes, to pave the way, as they have done in the other 
parts of Africa, for the introduction and establishment of their 
peculiar faith. ‘These Moors, by the mysterious gravity which 
they assume on all occasions, have gained great credit with this 
ignorant people. They have considerable employment in writing 
scraps of the Alcoran, which they dispose of to the credulous 
natives, who esteem those as the most powerful of all the nu- 
merous charms they carry about them. Paganism in Africa has 
little of intolerance in its character: the animosity which the in- 
habitants exhibit towards the white people, or towards foreign 
nations of their own colour, arises from no religious jealousy, nor 
are they offended by the practice of rites different from their 
own; hence the Moors have opportunities of insinuating their 
dogmas of which they scduldusly avail themselves. 

The propagation of the religion of Mussulmen has been fa- 
voured by their faculty of reading and writing; arts which excite 
great astonishment among those to whom they are unknown ; 
and as soon as the Moors have gained a firm footing in any of 
the districts, they institute schools in which the natives are taught 
to read the Koran. Self-denial, the most difficult of all thin 
to uncivilized people, is scarcely enjoined on the negroes by the 
Mohammedan missionaries. Polygamy is equally the practice 
of both people. The palm wine of the negroes is not a fer- 
mented liquor, and therefore not forbidden by the Moorish re- 
ligionists. The repetitions of prayers in prescribed words, and 
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at fixed periods, is irksome to a half-savage people; but the 
various ablutions required of them by the laws of Mohammed, are 
congenial with their habitual practices. The creed of the Koran, 
therefore, is easily insinuated, and is in visible progress through 
this part of Africa. The indulgenceof the missionariesextending to 
the most abominable practices of paganism is well illustrated by 
the fact stated by Mr. Hutchison, that of all wno were in 
Ashantee, seventeen in number, only one refused to be present at 
the offering of human sacrifices. Mr. Hutchison’s diary says, 


“ T have been learning Arabic this month past from the Shereef 
Abraham ; his great sanctity made the king send for him trom Boussa, 
to pray and make sacrifices for the success of the war. The other 
Moors here look on him with an evil eye, because he will not wear 
fetishes as they do, and be present at human sacrifices. This place 
now presents the singular spectacle of a Christian and Mahometan 
agreeing in two particulars, rejecting fetishes, and absenting themselves 
from human sacrifices and other abominations. ‘The rest of the people 
of whatever country they may be, when the king’s horns announce any 
thing of the kind, strive who will get there first to enjoy the agonies 
of the victims.” 


The progress of the Moslem faith depends upon its success 
among the chiefs, who are ready dupes to necromantic preten- 
sions. ‘The king of Ashantee himself, if not a proselyte, is nearly 
so, if we may judge from the reverence he seems to feel for the 
Koran. Mr. Hute ison in his journal writes, 


“* The Shereef told me to-day, that the reason he came so seldom 
to see me was, that the king had heard he was teaching me the Koran, 
but he wished him not to do so, he did not wish me to know how ‘¢ to 
call on God.’ He had a beautiful copy of the Koran which he in- 
tended to leave me, but the king had told him he must have it, that 
when any trouble came he might hold it up toGod, and beg his mercy 
and pardon.” 

On the first entrance of Mr. Bowdich and his associates into 
Coomassie, they remarked the scowling looks which the Moors, 
to whom the Christian name is more odious than the bloodiest 
pagan superstition, cast upon them; and though their conciliating 
conduct seems to have softened the animosity of Abraham, the 
most respectable of their number, insinuations to their prejudice 
were poured constantly into the royal ear by the others. The 
offering of human victims is however as repugnant to the Koran 
as it is to the a a of Christ, so that wherever it has ad- 
vanced, thepractice has been gradually abolished; and in northern 
Africa, where the religion of the impostor exclusively prevails, it 
is utterly unknown. 


Mr. Bowdich with very proper feelings observes, (p. 338,) 
“In addition to the obstacles which the inconsistent and selfish con- 
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duct of the different European powers towards the natives presents to 
commerce and civilization, the continuance of the slave trade under 
the Spanish flag is one most serious: no one can imagine the stub- 
born impediment it was to our negociations at Ashantee, when the 
native emissaries from these slave ships arrived not long after us. One 
thousand slaves left Ashantee for two Spanish schooners, or Americans 
under that flag, to our knowledge, during our residence there ; doubt- 
less the whole number was much greater: since our return it must 
have been very considerable, for the slave trade was never more brisk 
than it is at this moment under the cloke of the Spanish flag; and 
great risk has been incurred, in consequence, of offending our new 
friend and formidable neighbour the king of Ashantee, from the firm 
resistance of his strong entreaties to the governor in chief, to allow the 
return of a powerful mulatto slave trader to Cape Coast ‘Town, whence 
he had been expelled under the present government, as the most 
daring promoter of that commerce.”’ We fully coincide in the opinion 
of the author, ‘ that whilst one slave ship is allowed to visit this coast, 
the great convenience and great profits of the trade will recur, and be 
perpetuated among the Ashantees: they will linger in the hope of its 
entire renewal, and view the English invidiously, as the enemies to 
what they conceive to be their only natural commerce.” 


We are. surprised, considering how much the kingdom of 
Ashantee is the seat of the slave trade, that it should have reached 
the state of civilization which it appears to have attained. — Its 
population, under all circumstances, is beyond what might be 
expected, though it is proper to receive with hesitation all 
accounts of the population of countries in a semi-barbarous 
state; the natives are little expert at statistics, very incorrect in 
their arithmetic, and uniformly disposed to exaggeration. 
Mr. Bowdich gives what he calls the ‘ most moderate esti- 
mates he received” of the numbers of the army, which amount 
to 204,000 men; he calculates, that as all capable of bearing 
arms are soldiers, about 160,000 of the males are too old or too 
young to be placed in the ranks, and thus the numbers of males 
of all ages are 364,000; without any data, that we can find, he esti- 
mates the females at 638,000, making the whole population amount 
to about 1,000,000. We see no reason for this enormousinequality 
of the sexes; the author does not affect to give any grounds for 
his calculation; it has certainly none in general or probable rea- 
sonings. We know it has been said, that in countries where 
polygamy is allowed, the number of females born 3 far ex- 
ceeds that of the males; but from the increased knowledge which 
has been communicated of the Mohammedan stetes in Asia, this 
has been found to be incorrect; and as it was first propagees by 
an author to support a particular system, and grounder en nO 
pretensions to accuracy, it deserves but little credit, In Ashon- 
tee it is evident, from the work before us, that though polygamy 
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is permitted, only the richer class of inhabitants can indulge in 
it. The labouring classes, in every country, but especially in this 
negro state, the most numerous, are as much prohibited from 
the practice by their poverty as they are in Europe by the laws of 
society. We learn “ that most of the lower orders of freemen 
have but one wile, and very few of the slaves (the greater pro- 
portion of the military force) any.” 

The description given by Mr. Bowdich of the city of Coomas- 
sie, the residence of the monarch, and the head quarters of the 
army, is, that it is situated at the side of a hill of iron-stone, 
almost insulated by a marsh, with a river, in some places 20, in 
others 60, yards wide, and a depth varying from two to five feet. 
The exhalation from the marsh, in the appearance of a fog, 
morning and evening, engenders dysentery, with which the 
attendants on the mission, who were natives of the sea coast 
were immediately attacked, as well as the English gentlemen. 

* Coomassie,” says Mr. Bowdich, “is an oblong of nearly 
four miles in circumference, without including extensive suburbs. 
Four of the principal streets are half a mile long, and from 50 
to 100 yards wide. I observed them building one, and a line was 
stretched on each side to make it regular. ‘The streets are all 
named, and a superior captain is in charge of each. ‘The palace 
is situated in a long and wide street running through the middle 
of the town, from which it is shut out by a high wall, terminat- 
ing at each end at the marsh, where it was discontisued, that 
a sufficient boundary. I reckoned twenty-seven streets in 
a 

The exaggerated account of the natives stated, that the popu- 
lation, when collected, was upwards of 100,000; but in that 
estimate were included the numerous followers of the chiefs, who 
could not be permanently subsisted on one spot, but were, after 
the public ceremonies, dispersed to their several plantations. 
After making due allowance for the boasting of the informants, 
and deducting the occasional visitors, the permanent inhabitants 
were supposed to be from 12 to 15,000. 

If we except the traffic in human beings, the commerce of 
Ashantee appears to be very trifling. ‘They exchange with the 
interior, for cloths and carpets, a few of the European articles, 
which they obtain from the slave ships, and salt, gooroo nuts, 
and shea, or vegetable butter, which are the productions of their 
own soil. Ivory and gold, when slaves fail to procure them, are 
exchanged with Europeans for muskets, powder, flints, and lead. 


“* Gold,” says Mr. Bowdich, “ they are all desirous of hoarding ; 
that they may be prepared for the purchase of guns and powder to a 
large extent, on any sudden war, and thus ingratiate themselves with 
the king and the government, Were the Ashantees a commercial peo- 
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ple they might be the brokers between the interior and Europeans ; 
or by purchasing supplies adequate to the demands of their neighbours 
of European commodities, which would be bought with avidity, might 
realize large properties. But they are as little commercial as the Ro- 
mans were in their infancy, and their government would repress rather 
than countenance the inclination, (believing no state can be aggran- 
dized but by conquest,) lest their genius for war might be enervated 
by it; and lest, either from the merchants increasing to a body too 
formidable for their wishes to be resisted, or too artful, from their ex- 
perience, to be detected, they might sacrifice the national honour and 
ambition to their avarice ; and by furnishing Inta, Dagwumba, or any 
of their more powerful neighbours (who have yielded to circumstances 
rather than force), with guns and powder, which are never allowed to 
be exported from Ashantee, break the spell of their conquests, and un- 
dermine their power.”” 


The manufactures of Ashantee are solely for domestic con- 
sumption, and therefore the degree of perfection which they 
have attained appears very extraordinary. ‘The goldsmiths are 
represented as skilful workmen, exhibiting consneaiaa taste in 
their several ornamental articles, though their implements for 
conducting the various operations are of the simplest and rudest 
construction. ‘The vicinity of the city, and even the ground on 
which it stands, abounds in iron ore; nevertheless they have not 
yet attained the art of extracting that metal, but employ for their 
forges the bar-iron obtained from the Europeans on the coast. 
The iron ore, in its crude state, is however used for musket balls 
when a scarcity of lead prevails. ‘The carpenter’s work, the 
stools, umbrellas, and musical instruments, are singular speci- 
mens of the ingenuity of a rude people, and are sufficient indica- 
tions of the excellence which might be attained, were proper 
inducements presented, and the idea of enriching themselves b 
the sale of each other changed into the desire of obtaining wealt 
by more pacific means. Mr. Bowdich has very liberally deposited 
specimens of the various productions of art from Ashantee in the 
British Museum; where those who feel a pleasure in tracing the 
first steps of a rude people in arts and manufactures, may receive 
considerable gratification from their inspection. ‘The imperfection 
of their weaving may be inferred from the fact, that the web is 
never more than four inches broad, and that to make the cloth 
fit for garments the pieces must be seamed together. They have 
looms which, isinnnth of treddles, are worked by strings, fastened 
to the toes of the weaver. The silk goods of India which are 
sold on the coast, are unravelled, and the threads of which they 
are composed are worked up to form the patterns of their most 
expensive cloths. The spinning is effected by a spindle, not a 
distaff, held in one hand, whilst the finger and thumb of the other 
twist the thread, to which a small weight is suspended. -'The 
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fineness, variety, brilliancy, and size of the cloths, are remarkable, 
considering their simple implements ; and the sin an is, that 
both sides of them are precisely alike. The white cloths are 
principally brought from Inta and Dagwumba, and are painted 
in Coomassie with a mixture of vlood and ared dye wood, to be 
worn as mourning. ‘The paper are various and not inelegant; 
they are painted with the feather of a fowl, which the artists use 
with much dispatch, and which gives them the appearance of a 
coarse print at adistance. ‘They have several dyeing woods, especi- 
ally a blue, made from a plant called accassie, very different from 
the indigo plant, which grows abundantly on the coast. It rises to 
the height of about two feet, and bears a red flower, but, unlike 
the indigo, it is neither small, fleshy, nor soft, nor has it a silvery 
hue on the lower sides of the leaves. It grows spontaneouslyin the 
woods, and gives a permanent deep blue without the assistance 
of any mordant. A quantity of the leaves are bruised in a 
wooden mortar, and then spread on mats to dry. A part of 
this mass is put into a vessel of water, and remains six days pre- 
vious to the immersion of the thread. The thread is suffered to 
lie in the liquor several days, as it may be desired to be of a 
darker or lighter tint, but it is each day taken out and com- 
pletely dried in the sun. The pre wn of the plant arises from 
its affording a fast colour without the help of any mordant, which 
makes it preferable to the indigo. We unite with Mr. bowdich 
in lamenting that his specimens of this plant were lost in the 
disasters of his return, as, if he was not deceived in the accounts’ 
he received, it would be a valuable addition to commerce. ! 
Among other manufactures, they make good pottery ware 
of various kinds. The clay is very fine; after being baked, 
it is polished by friction, and the grooves are filled up with chalk ; 
they have also a kind of black pottery which admits of a high 
polish. ‘Their tanneries appear to be in » very imperfect state ; 
for though they dress and ioe leather, the best specimens of this: 
kind ne seen in Ashantee are brought from the neighbouring 
country of Dagwumba, or the very remote province of Houssa, 
while the stronger articles for soldiers’ belts and pouches are: 
made at home, the skins of pigs or elephants, and are orna- 
mented with red shells. 

The climate of Coomassie appears, by the meteorological diary 
kept by Mr. Bowdich, and continued by the resident Mr. Hut- 
chison, to be remarkably equable. During nine or ten months the 
thermometer never descended below 66, nor rose above 86, and 
on very few days attained either of those points, so that the me- 
dium was about 75. In the months of May and June it rained 
about one third of the time; throughout July and August it rained 
nearly one half the time; and sudden tornadoes were frequent: 
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in the fainting about sunset, and were preceded by strong winds) 
from the south-west. The heaviest rains were from the latter 
end of September to the beginning of November. 

The account given of the agriculture of the _—s is very 
meagre. Mr. Bowdich and his associates were, indeed, a kind 
of prisoners during the first part of their visit; and when more at: 
liberty, they seem not to have proceeded far beyond the suburbs of 
the capital. We are compelled to gather from detached and 
incidental notices scattered through the book, what are the nature 
of the agricultural products, and in what manner they are raised. 
They have two crops of corn in each year (we presume by corn: 
is meant maize), Se meal of which, with the sole addition of 
water, is the only food permitted to the troops, whilst engaged. 
in active military operations. Yams appear to be a most impor- 
tant part of the subsistence of the natives: these are planted in 
December and dug up in September. ‘ The plantations of them 
have the appearance of a hop garden, well fenced in, and regu- 
larly planted in lines, with a broad walk around, and a hut at 
a wicker gate, where a slave and his family reside, to protect 
the crops.” ‘Their neatness appears to be considerable; and as 
they have no implement of husbandry but the hoe, where that: 
is liberally applied the ground must be free from weeds. 

Besides maize and yams, their most important dependance for 
subsistence, they seem to be provided in the market place with: 
rice, plantains, sugar canes, bannanas, capsicums, and a muci- 
laginous vegetable called encruma, not unlike asparagus, but of 
a preferable flavour. They have also a most copious supply of 
the fruits of the tropical climate—oranges, papaws, pine apples, 
and guavas; but one of the most valuable productions is the shea 
or vegetable butter. It grows on a large tree; the nuts some- 
times four, sometimes six, are enclosed in a large red pod. ‘The 
nut is first boiled, and the oil or butter is expressed from it. 
This shea appears to form a more considerable article of traffic 
in the central parts of Africa than it does in the kingdom of the 
Ashantees, We have looked through the work with diligence 
for several other productions which we expected would have. 
been found in this country; but neither the cocoa-nut, the coffee- 
shrub, olive-trees, nor vines, are noticed; and we suppose, though 
congenial to the soil and the climate, they have not yet found 
their way thither. Though thus amply supplied with deli- 
cate aliments congenial to the climate, the inhabitants ap to 
indulge in the most gross species of cookery. ‘ The food of the 
higher orders is principally soup of dried fish, fowls, beef, or 
mutton, with ground nuts stewed in blood. The poorer class 
make their soups of dried deer, monkeys’ flesh, and irequently of 
the pelts of skins. They are forbidden by their superstitions to 
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eat eggs, and cannot be persuaded to take milk, which is onl 
drunk by the Moors.” ‘Their drink is either the wine which 
exudes from the palm-tree, or a liquor made from the dried 
corn which in taste resembles table beer. 

The cows are a breed as large as those of England; but we 
suppose, from some incidental notices, they are not numerous, 
We observe, that among all the presents that were made to the 
mission, sheep formed a part; and we should judge from that 
and other circumstances, that the flocks were numerous. They 
have no wool, but are covered, as is usually the case in warm cli- 
mates, with hair, which is not applied to any purpose of cloth- 
ing. A sheep sent to the mission deserves to be noticed, from the 
singular size of the animal: “ The king sent us a large Hio sh 
to bok at; it, measured four feet and a half from the head to the 
insertion of the tail, which was two feet long. Its height was 
three feet, and it was covered with a coarse shaggy hair.” The 
horses seen by our travellers were like half bred galloways, their 
legs lathy, with wiry hair about the fetlock. Their heads were 
large, they were never shod, and the hoofs consequently, in the eye 
ofa European, were disproportionate tothe body. ‘The people 
appear to be very timid and bad horsemen. Some of the Moors 
rode on bullocks with a ring through the nose. We observe the 
buffalo once mentioned; but whether they are numerous, or of 
the same species as those of Asia or America, does not appear. 
The wild animals noticed by Mr. Bowdich, are lions, elephants, 
hyenas, wild hogs, antelopes, wild dogs, gennet cats, monkeys 
of various kinds, the rhinoceros, and the hippopotamus. Some 
others are mentioned on the authority of the natives, but their 
descriptions are very vague, and merit little reliance. 

The architecture of the Ashantees is far removed from the rude 
style of the other inhabitants of Africa. Instead of bare huts con- 
structed of trees and mud, they are built with a kind of plaister 
both neat and durable; the exterior displays comnielevelslh pro- 

in the art; and the interior, coloured with a kind of ochre 
found in the country, give them an appearance of neatness. Ac- 
cording to the account before us, they are scrupulously clean in 
their dwellings, which were well provided with conveniences, 
whilst the rubbish and offal of each house were burnt every morn- 
ing in a space behind it. 

‘he Ashantees appear to have made considerable progress in 
the science of music. After describing their instruments, none 
of which possess much power, but, by the combination of several, 
frequently produce surprising effects, Mr. Bowdich says, 

** I was fortunate enough to find a rare instance of a native able to 
play the radical notes of each tune. He is the best player in the 
country; and I was enabled to collect the airs now offered : with some 
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of the oldest date, I have also selected a few of the latest compositions. 
Their graces are so numerous, some extemporary, some transmitted 
from father to son, that the constant repetition only can distinguish the 
commencement of the air, Sometimes, between each beginning, they 
introduce a few chords; sometimes they leave out a bar ; sometimes 
they only return to the middle ; so entirely is it left to the fancy of the 
erformer. ‘The observation made on the time of the sanko (a stringed 
instrument), may be extended to almost every other instrument; but 
it is always perfect: and the children will move their heads and limbs, 
whilst on their mothers’ backs, in exact unison with the tune that is 
playing. The contrasts of piano and forte are very well arranged.” 


Mr. Bowdich has given in this work several of the airs, as he 
noted them down, at the frequent repetitions of the musicians ; 
and they afford a curious specimen of negro melodies. 

Our traveller, who seems to have had his attention fully exerted 
during his journey, has not overlooked the different languages, 
or rather dialects, that are spoken in this part of Africa; and he 
has collected and given, in the Appendix, vocabularies of several 
of them, and the numerals of more than thirty different nations, 
We have searched through the vocabularies given by Mr. Salt, 
from the eastern side of Africa, and those collected in the recent 
voyage to the Congo, under the lamented Captain ‘Tuckey, to see 
if we could trace any similarity, which might lead to the pre- 
sumptive conclusion that these different tribes had a common ori- 
gin. We find, however, not the most distant resemblance; and, 
therefore, conclude, that the separation between them must have 
taken place at so remote a period that the traces of a common lan- 
guage, if it ever existed, are now quite defaced. ‘Those to whom 
the construction of languages in the ruder states of society is an 
object of interest, will find 
combinations, and of singularities in phraseology, which will af- 
ford them gratification, but into which our limits forbid us to 
enter. 

Geographical researches and inquiries seem to have en- 
gaged the far greater part of Mr. Bowdich’s attention: and ac- 
cordingly, near eighty pages of this work (including an Appendix 
of Routes), are dedicated to this important subject. He appears 
to have inquired of every negro, from the various nations of the — 
interior, who were brought to Coomassie, concerning the roads 
they had travelled, the towns they had passed throu rh, and the 
rivers they had crossed. The information thus obtained he 
compared with various routes which he procured in Arabic, from 
the Moors; and, though the map of a country constructed from 
such materials must necessarily be imperfect, yet it will approach - 
as near to accuracy as any thing that Europeans can procure: 
and, in the very low state of our knowledge on this important 
subject, it is highly acceptable. 


in this work an abundance of new | 
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It would be very difficult to compress the geographical collec. 
tions of Mr. Bowdich into any moderate compass; and, b 
abridging them, we might diminish their character of authenti- 
city, and convey no very accurate idea to our readers: we must, 
therefore, refer the inquirers to the work itself; which will cer- 
tainly increase their store of facts, and perhaps suggest some use- 
ful and probable conjectures on many geographical questions re- 
specting the interior of this vast continent. 

There are, however, two problems, which have engaged so 
much attention of Jate, that we cannot pass them over without 
noticing the lights which the inquiries made in Ashantee have 
given towards their solution. ‘The first of these is on the course 
of the Niger: whether, as the ancients affirm, it joins the Nile,or as 
some moderns have contended, it is spread over the marshes of 
Wangara, and there exhaled by the sun; or, as Mungo Park 
and others have conjectured, it takes a southern course, and 
forms the river Zaire or Congo. ‘The other problem is equally 
interesting : What, if the Zaire be not a continuation of the Ni- 
ger, is the country of its source ? what is its course? and whence 

oes it receive those tributary streams which swell its volume of 
water, and give such impetuosity to its discharge ? 

According to the account of the Moors, corroborated by the 
negroes, the route from Coomassie to Tombuctoo or, as it is 
called by the Moors, Timbooctoo, first reaches the Niger at Jen- 
né, on an island in the river. The distance is sixty-one days’ jour- 
ney; which, on the calculation of Mr. Bowdich, average fifteen 
miles each, or 915 miles. ‘Jenné is considerably below Sego, 
which, in his first journey, Mungo Park reached; probably 200 
miles, and, therefore, so much nearer to Tombuctoo. Soon after 

ssing Jenné, the Niger enters at Sanina, which is four days’ 
journey from Sansanding, the place which Park passed, into 
a lake called Dibber. "This lake is more than 100 miles in 
length ; and, at its eastern termination, two rivers issue from 
it, and take different directions. One stream runs to the 
north till it passes Tombuctoo; soon after which, it divides into 
two branches: one, with a northern course, is called the Joliba; 
and the other, with an eastern course, is called the Gambarro. 
This agrees with the account of the American sailor, Adams, as 
far as his observation of the course of the river near Tombuctoo 
extended. At the same termination of the lake Dibber, however, 
another large stream issues, and takes a course about east- 
south-east, which is the true Niger, or, as called by the natives, 
the Quolla. 

The inquiries of Mr. Bowdich have led him to estimate the si- 
tuation of Houssa to be 18° 59’ north latitude, and 3° 59’ east 
longitude, a position nearly four degrees to the northward of that 
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assigned to it by Major Rennel; and between the Joliba, which 
runs north from Tombuctoo, and the Gambarro, which runs 
nearly east by south from the same point. If this should be the 
correct position of that place, and of the two rivers, many contra- 
dictory accounts may be reconciled, and the confusion of ancient 
as well as modern geographers be dispelled. All have hitherto 
considered the river Niger, after it emerges from the lake of 
Dibber, to continue its course in a single stream; and not, as 
Mr. Bowdich has learnt, in the course of his examination, form- 
ing three distinct rivers, all distinguished by different names, and 
each following different directions. ‘The Quolla or Niger of 
Mr. Bowdich, as we have before stated, takes a direction east- 
south-east: it passes Boussa, the place at which, according to the 
most recent accounts, Park met his death. It reaches at length 
the lake Cadee or Caudee, an immense water like a small sea, 
frequently overflowing its borders ; and sometimes so agitated by 
volcanic convulsions, as to throw up great quantities of fish and 
other substances. ‘lhe Moors call the lake Bahr el Noa, or the 
Sea of Noah; and have a tradition, that the waters of the deluge 
flowed into it, and were there absorbed. From this lake of Ca- 
dee, the river again issues, and continues its course by the coun- 
try of Waddey, noticed by Browne, to Darfur, where that intel- 
ligent traveller resided. To the eastward of Darfur, it joins 
Bahr Abiad, or the White River, the principal branch of the 
Nile. Such is the account, which we have thought right to 
compress, from the copious information which Mr. Bowdich has 
collected. He seems aware of the hesitation requisite before 
creditshould be yielded to the reports either of the Moorish routes, 
or of the negro narratives, and only assents to them when they cor- 
roborate aa other. This view of the course of the Niger coins 
cides with the information which Mr. Horneman collected; who 
says, in his letter to Sir Joseph Banks, from Mourzouk, 6th April, 
1800, days past, to a man who had seen Mr, 
Browne in Darfur. He gave me some information respecting 
the countries he travelled through; and told me, that the com- 
munication of the Niger with the Nile was not to be doubted, but 
that this communication, before the rainy season, was very little: 
in those parts, the Niger being at the dry period reposing, or non 
Jluens.” ( Proceedings of the African Association, vol. ii. page $1.) 
The description of this river Quolla, as given to Mr, Hut- 
chison by the Moor from Jenné, is, “ that it is the largest river 
in the world, and about five miles wide, having a very rocky 
channel, the banks on both sides very high and rugged ; in many 
places canoes often take a day to cross, from the dangerous 
whirlpools and sudden squalls.” This account of the Quolla ap- 
Pears to be the same as Major Rennel had received, and which 
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led him, to doubt of the possibility of the junction of the Niger 
and the Nile. He reasoned, very properly, that as the Niger 
had a course of eighteen hundred miles before it could reach the 
White River, it was improbable that the Nile, after receiving the 
waters of a river which had run so protracted a course, should not 
become a stream of much greater depth and bulk than it 
manifestly is. (African Association Proceedings, vol. i. p. 283.) 
e reasoned too, very justly, on the cause of the overflowin 
of the Nile, shewing that it must arise from the rains which fall 
in Abyssinia, and not from the accumulation of water received 
from the Niger. We state these circumstances, because we 
would not be suspected, in the least degree, of undervaluing the 
opinion of such an accurate and diligent investigator as Major 
Rennel is universally acknowledged to be; but the fact of the 
existence of this lake of Cadee, if it had been known to him 
when he drew up his elucidations, and been credited by him, 
would have had an influence on his conclusions. ‘Two points re- 
specting this lake seem to be ascertained with some degree of as- 
surance, that the Niger when it enters on its western side isa 
large river, and that when it issues from its eastern side, it is 
a small stream, or at times, as Horneman describes it, non _fluens. 
We have only vague accounts of the extent of this lake, of the 
surface it presents for absorption to the sun, or of the other 
rivers which empty themselves into it, though Mr. Bowdich’s 
Moor says, the Sharre from the northward enters it. Of this 
Sharre we have no other than this brief notice, if it be a 
large river it may possibly prove to be the Gambarroo, the east- 
ern branch of the river which separates from the Joliba, after it 
has passed Tombuctoo. We fear to hazard even a conjecture 
in the present imperfect state of our knowledge upon this sub- 


ject; but when we consider that such a river, as the Gambarroo 


is described to be, must disembogue itself into the sea, or some 
lake where it may be exhaled, and that no other outlet is 
known or even imagined, we should not be surprised if further 
knowledge were to prove that this branch of the river, which 
issues from the lake of Dibber, was ultimately received into the 
lake of Cadee. 

If Mr. Bowdich’s information is correct, there yet remains a 
considerable stream to be accounted for; the Joliba, which, ac- 
cording to his reports, runs due north from the vicinity of ‘Tom- 
buctoo. Ben Ali, an Arabian, reported to Mr. Beaufoy, “ that 
it was believed that the Tombuctoo river terminated in a lake 
in the Desert.” Now this at the time was understood, by 
Mr. Beaufoy and Major Rennel, to refer to the Niger, a single 
stream, running towards the south-east, as they had no concep- 
tion of three rivers issuing from the lake of Dibber; but the ac- 
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count of Ben Ali may now be fairly referred to that branch de- 
nominated by Mr. Bowdich the Joliba, the only considerable 
stream near Tombuctoo, and which, according to his reports, 
runs to the north. We know that from ‘Tombuctoo to the Great 
Desert, is not a greater distance than two or three degrees of 
latitude. If on the borders of the Desert a lake should be found, 
it may be sufficient, even if not of great extent, in that sand 
district, to absorb the whole of the water which this river Joliba 
can convey to it. 

We have been considering the course of these rivers, thus far, 
on the supposition that Mi - Bowdich’s reports were founded 
in truth,— hat, with some slight deviations from accuracy, such 
as must be allowed for in all oral testimony extracted from va- 
rious and rude informants, the general outline of their communi- 
cations might be relied on; but we still have too much distrust 
of the testimony, to construct a theory on which we can place 
implicit reliance. ‘The operations now in progress, we hope, 
will throw considerable light on these topics ; and we must wait 
with due patience for more information, before we can arrive 
at confidence on the interesting subject of the geography of this 
part of Africa. He 

We must be indulged in a few words onthe subject of the Co 
or Zaire. If there be the least portion of truth in the notices 
and routes which Mr. Bowdich, and his successor Mr. Hut- 
_chison, have collected, the sources of that river cannot be in the 
supposed marshes of Wangara. We are far from denying the 
hypothesis of Captain Tuckey, or that of his learned editor, that 
the sources of that river must be to the northward of the Line. 
The bulk of its waters indicate a long course; and their nearl 
uniform height, perhaps, proves that they must be collected 
from the different periodical rains, which descend at one period 
to the north, and at another to the south of the Equinoxial 
Line. Wedo not, however, see that it must follow from hence, 
that the sources of the Congo are farther to the north of the 
Line, than its mouth is to the southward of it. Allthe pheno- 
mena of that river may be as well accounted for, on the supposi- 
tion of its rising two or three degrees north from the Line, &s 
from its being a continuation from the tenth degree of north la- 
titude, where, and not much more southerly, the Niger, or rather 
the Quolla, is asserted to run. According to the accounts of the 
natives, collected by Captain Tuckey, the Zaire has its source 


in some extensive marshes on the 2d or 3d degree of north 


latitude, and in 16 or 17 east longitude, a distance of many 

hundred miles from any part of the course which the Niger or 

Quolla was ever supposed to have taken. 
Our readers will naturally be anxious for the fate of the various 
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travellers who have been employed in exploring Africa. We 
have no reason to think that Horneman survives; but there is 
some reason to hope that his papers may yet be obtained, since, 
as the Shereef Abraham remarked to Mr. Bowdich, the Moham- 
medans never destroy papers; and the exertions of the Bey of 
Tripoli are directed towards their recovery. The fate of Mungo 
Park is involved in obscurity; it is more than probable, that the 
account of his death givea by Isacco was a fiction of his own 
creating; and we know not that more credit is due to the ac- 
counts which Mr. Bowdich received, and which we present to 
our readers as a curious specimen of Moorish intelligence. 


“ Translation of a Manuscript Description of Mr. Park's Death. 

“In the name of God the merciful and the munificent. This 
narrative proceeds from a territory in Honssa, called Eauree. We ob- 
served an extraordinary event ; but we neither saw or heard of the 
river which is called Kude; and as we were sitting, we heard the voice 
of children, and we saw a vessel, the like to which in size we never 
saw before; and we saw the king of Eauree send cattle and sheep, 
and a variety of vegetables in great abundance: and there were two 
men, and one woman, and two slaves, and they tied or fastened them 
in the vessel. 

_ & There were alsoin the vessel two white men, of therace of N'sarrah 
(or Christ), and the Sultan called aloud to them to come out of the 
vessel, but they would not. 

“« They proceeded to the coantey of Busa, which is greater than that 
of the Sultan of Eauree ; and as they were sitting in the vessel, they 
hung or were stopped by the cape or headland of Kude. 

“© And the people of the Sultan of Busa called to them, and poured 
their arms into the vessel; and the vessel reached the headland or 
clifi, and became fixed to the head of the mountain, and could not 
pass it. Then the men and women of Busa collected themselves has- 
tily together, with arms of all descriptions; when the vessel being 
unuble to clear or pass the cape, the man in the vessel killed his wite, 
anc threw the whole of the property into the river; they then threw 
themselves into the river, fear seizing them. The news of this oc- 


currence was then conveyed to the. Sultan Wavee, until it reached 


by! water the territory of Kanjee, in the country of the Sultan 
‘awee, and we buried it (a male body) in its earth, and one of them 
we saw not at all in the water, and God knows the truth of this report. 


From the mouth of the Shereef Ibrahem.” (The end.) 


This curious paper was obtained by Mr. Hutchison during 
his residence in massie, and by him transmitted to Mr. Bow- 
dich; and it confirms in general the account which a Moor who 
was in Ashantee communicated to the latter gentleman, pretend- 
ing to have been an eye witness; “he said some years ago a 
vessel with masts appeared on the Quolla, near Boussa, with 
three white men and some blacks. The natives, encouraged by 
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those strange men, took off provisions for sale, were well paid, 
and received presents besides ; it seemed the vessel had anchored. 
The next day perceiving the vessel going on, the natives hurried 
after her (the Moor protested it was trom their anxiety to save her 
from sunken rocks with which the Quolla abounds), but the white 
men mistaking, and thinking they pursued for a bad purpose, 
detained them. ‘The vessel soon after struck, the men jum 
into the water and tried to swim, but could not for the current, 
and were drowned. He thought some of their clothes were at 
Wauwaw, but he did not believe there were any books or 
e 
a e feel great pleasure in the anticipation of much additional 
information on the subject of interior Africa. Our consul 
general in Egypt, Mr. Salt, whose two journeys to Abyssinia 
proved him to be a diligent, learned, and accurate traveller, is assi- 
duously employed in gaining every species of information. Mr. 
Burchardt, whoseregretted death happened about eighteen months 
ago, has left a most copious collection of papers, which have 
happily reached this country, and will x ne be presented to 
the aap by an able editor, who is distinguished by his re- 
searches in Africa, and by his general knowledge. Mr. Ritchie, 
a gentleman eminently qualified for the undertaking, has pro- 
ceeded from Tripoli under the special protection and guarantee 
of the Bey, with the intention of penetrating across the desert 
to Tombuctoo and Houssa. From the happy auspices under 
which this project is undertaken, as well as from the known 
talents, prudence, and firmness of Mr. Ritchie, we augur the 
grou success. We scarcely need mention the progress which 
as been made in exploring the upper part of Egypt and Nubia; 
the publications of Captain Light and Mr..Leigh are before the 
public; and we are not without hope that Mr. Banks, who pene- 
trated still further into’ Nubia, may be prevailed upon to commu- 
nicate the observations and remarks made during his arduous tour. 
It does appear to us that several expeditions to the interior 
of Africa have failed from having commenced at an improper 
point. When Mr. Burchardt first offered his services to the 
African Association, ijt was the wish of the president, as well of 
several other members, that his journey should be undertaken 
in connexion with Mr. Salt’s mission to Abyssinia, and proceed 
from thence; but as he who ran the personal risk differed in 
opinion, his inclination was of course to be indulged. Mr. Salt 
however was decidedly of opinion that from Abyssinia it would 
be easy for a Euiropean to penetrate to the very centre of Africa, 
and reach the western coast of it; and this opinion was the result 
of mature reflection upon the various and extensive answers he re- 
ceived from the natives of the interior. He would have dis- 
VOL. XIII, NO. XXVI. 2B 
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patched Mr. Pearce on that expedition when in Abyssinia, if his 
powers from government would have allowed of his doing so at 
the public expense, or if the funds entrusted to his disposal by 
the African Association had been sufficient for the purpose. Our 
connexion with Abyssinia has now ceased, or nearly so, and is 
confined to an occasional and accidental letter which some of the 
chiefs transmit to Mr. Salt in Egypt by the way of Mocha; and 
as Mr. Pearce, the Englishman left there, is dead, it would not 
be easy, without great expense and delay, to commence any 
exploring operations from Abyssinia, through the country of the 
Galla, to Bornoo, Houssa, or ‘l’ombuctoo. 

If however one path is closed, another is opened by this ex- 
pedition to Ashantee, which, if properly pursued, may lead to 
the desired results. Myr. Hutchison is indeed superseded in his 
residency at Coomassie, but he is succeeded by a gentleman fully 
adequate to the business, and who has the advantage, from a 
long residence at Mogadore, of being familiar with the language 
and manners of the Africans. Mr. Dupuis, now consul at 
Coomassie, during his official duties at Mogadore, was the 
instrument of redeeming from slavery several Luropeans 
and Americans, who had been shipwrecked on the western 
coast of Barbary, and transported to the interior. By this 
humane employment he was led to numerous connexions and 
considerable intercourse with :the wandering tribes, as well 
as with traders who crossed the great desert in all directions. 
His knowledge may therefore be most advantageously employed. 
Having a resident at one of the negro courts, the same office in 
the adjoining ones might be created, and a chain gradually be 
extended till it reached the Niger. Mr. Bowdich represents a 
mission to Dagwumba, a large kingdom adjoining to Ashantee, 
as an undertaking that would be acceptable to the monarch of 
that country, which might be conducted with great facility, and 
with very little expense: and he considers the present period as 
peculiarly favourable to the plan. From Dagwumba, whose 
capital, Yondi, is represented to be far superior to Coomassie, 
there is a communication with the navigable river Volta by a 
march of not more than eight days. The trade of that country is 
represented to be considerable ; and the residence of a consul in its 
capital might perhaps be productive of commercial advantages 
more than adequate to the expense. The king of Dagwumba is 
represented as a very powerful monarch, whose countenance and 
—— would ensure safety to a mission to the Sultan of 

auwaw, through whose dominions the Quolla funs, and where, 
according to the accounts we have noticed, Mr. Park perished. 
From Wauwaw it may be as easy, as it would be desirable, to — 
an -intercourse with Cassina, Houssa, and Tombuctoo; and a 
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resident there might be able to find means of doing it with per- 
fect safety. In all the places we have here mentioned, though 
the Moors are established, and, as elsewhere, have considerable 
influence, they have no power but what they derive from their 
superior knowledge. If due care be taken in the selection of our 
emissaries, their superior knowledge, and the prevailing pre- 
judice among the pagan negroes, that the white men are still 
greater magicians than the Moors, might be turned to our ad- 
vantage, and ultimately to theirs, by counteracting the machi- 
nations of the Moorish missionaries, and inducing the natives to 
see their interest connected with our scientific, commercial, or 
beneficial objects. 

It is perhaps highly favourable to this plan of a connected 
chain of missions extending from Cape Coast Castle to the 
Niger, or rather to tke Quolla, that no disputes with any of the 
powers have yet taken place; that we have not, as we had with 
the Ashantees, any differences to settle, or any ill blood to 
remove; and obtuse as the intellects of savages may be thought, 
it cannot be difficult to convince them that we have no wish for 
dominion, no intentions of conquest, and no inducement to 
plunder. Mr. Bowdich represents the expense of missions to 
the interior of Africa as being very trifling; and indeed, the kind 
of articles intended as presents to the chiefs are such as cost but 
little; the hire of bearers to carry the Europeans and their bag- 
gage is very small; and, according to the information before us, 
the price of provisions is very low, a cow in Yandi being sold 
for the value of twenty shillings, a sheep for four shillings, a 
fowl for five pence, and ten yams for eight pence. 

As two of the survivors of the mission, Mr. Bowdich and Mr. 
Hutchison, whose writings are before us, are solicitous to enter 
on these subjects of inquiry, we sincerely hope that those who have 
the power to gratify their desire will be induced to employ them 
in such a manner, as may tend to increase our knowledge of the 
African continent, and as may ultimately lead the natives of those 
countries to become partakers of the blessings of civilization, 
knowledge, and religion. 

We think, as a traveller, Mr. Bowdich has great merit; he is 
inquisitive, observing, accurate, and diligent, and possesses 
several eminent qualifications for the arduous task of exploring 
unexamined countries. But the kind of talents requisite for 
a traveller are very different from those necessary to produce a 
book in the best form. ‘The style of this work, as may be 
seen in the extracts we have made from it, and in many spe- 
cimens we could collect, if we-were not disarmed by our sense 
of its merit in other respects, is of the lowest order; few per- 
sons could be found to read the work if its matter were not as 
interesting to curiosity as its manner is revolting to taste. 
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Art. X VII.— Human Life: a Poem.—By Samuel Rogers. 12mo. 
| Murray. London, 1819. 


"THERE was a time when a certain Mr. Hayley was talked of 
in the circles of fashionable criticism as the genuine successor of 
Mr. Pope. He wrote a kind of serious Rape of the Lock, or 
Drawing-room Epic, called the Triumphs of ‘Temper: which 
Triumphs were, we think, exemplified in a very striking degree 
by those of its readers who had read any thing better, and were 
yet compelled to smile approvingly when they heard it quoted 
at the tea-table. 

This was the wera of boudoir poctry: and the poets, ambitious 
of supplanting Mr. Hayley as the Pope of his age, set their wits 
at the fadies. * The Triumphs of Temper” were met in the lists 
by the * Pleasures of Memory.” The ladies left off simpering, and 
took tosighing. Every sylph from a boarding-school resolved to 
acquire pensive recollections. ‘The poet’s success was very ge- 
neral, for it was not confined to the misses who sit up while 
mamma is in bed; the girls were delighted with the description 
of “hunt the slipper,” and the old ladies with that of the family 
pictures. The series was completed, we believe, by the ‘ Plea- 
sures of Hope.” The author was evidently out of his place; 
but those, who though strong are not strong enough to lead, 
must follow the public taste. With the exception of the last- 
mentioned poem, the “ strain of which was of a higher mood,” 
the * Triumphs” and the “ Pleasures” began to pall upon the 
taste of the age. 

The impotence of tawdry artifices to throw an interest over 
insipid truisms and every-day occurrences prompted another 
school of poets to strip them bare; but, because such insipidities 
derived no aid from the trickeries of a mechanical diction, it did 
not appear for what reason they should be interesting in them~ 
selves. Many were, indeed, fastidiously sceptical as to the poeti- 
cal impressions to be conveyed by a man gathering leeches in a 
pond, or a girl hitching her cloak in a post-chaise wheel, who 
would have been the first to applaud these incidents, had they 
been clad in language and numbers of poetic pretension; but 
others, who felt complete satiety at these sweet sounds without 
sense, were almost equally disgusted with the display of tri- 
vial thoughts and images in that unadorned simplicity which of 
itself was a pretension; nor could the remote philosophical infer- 
ences which the author intended should be drawn from what he 
considered as displays of the elementary principles of our nature, 
reconcile them to the belief that such hints and fragments of 
thought and feeling, attached to a leaf, a bird’s egg, or a butterfly, 
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contained the requisites of poetry, which is properly conversant 
with deep and intense emotion. 

Both these experiments, however, tended to the same end. 
They showed clearly that poetry cannot subsist without thought 
and fancy; that neither systems of diction nor schemes of poeti- 
cal metaphysics are the weapons of the poet’s armoury—but an 
insight into nature, a Hr imagination, and a fervent and 
spontaneous mastery over the language, that melts, that disturbs, 
that inflames. 

Time and satiety have dissolved this empire of nothingness. 
Another and a manlier reign has succeeded; with higher excel- 
lences and grosser faults, but to neither of which we shall at pre- 
sent direct our attention. The revolution was, to be sure, not a 
little provoking to the veterans of this academy, who had un- 
fortunately survived their own fame, and had thus occasion to ex- 
ercise both their demper and their memory in reflecting on the 
vicissitudes of taste. Something they thought was to be done; 
and they did precisely that in which they were almost certain to 
fail, with the additional hazard of shaking the security of that 
reputation which, however its proportions were diminished, they 
were still, from ancient custom and courtesy, permitted to retain. 
Instead of resting on their past trophies, or at least unassuming] 
showing themselves with their own devices, they came forwards 
under the banners of those who, like Orlando the Furious, had 
gathered palms in “ Media, Tartary, and Ind.” They aban- 
doned their own weapons, and encumbered themselves with 
armour which they had not proved. 

The consequence of this somewhat ludicrous anxiety to pre- 
serve their hold on public favour, by showing that they could be 
poe in a manner different from their own, has been, as might 

ave been anticipated, a motley mixture of language and think- 
ing; a * thing of shreds and patches:” the polished inane man- 
nerism of the old school assorted quaintly with the rugged af- 
fectation. of the new: and a jingle and jumble of hemistichs and 
distichs belonging to every one and to no one. 

Mr. Rogers seems to feel some misgivings about the structure 
of his lines, and refers it to his “ desire to follow yet earlier and 
higher examples than that of Dryden:” but he never thought 
of this when . penned the ‘ Pleasures of Memory;” and he has 
been taught, as we have said, by those who have supplanted him, 
to cast a look back at our elder poets: * he relies,” he says, “on 
the forgiveness of those in whose ear the music of ourold versification 
is still sounding.” ‘This is, however, a piece of very idle foppery ; 
Mr. Rogers must know that he is not the first who has revived 
the early broken couplets: for in fact it was the success of others 
in doing so that excited his own emulation. They who did so, 
moreover, adopted the measure from natural inclination, and 
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made the manner their own: they did not sometimes ma 
their lines in couplets, and sometimes divorce them from rm | 
other. There need not be uniformity in measure, but there 
should be unity. 

As to the higher and elder poets, the new measure of Mr. Ro- 
ers bears but little resemblance to theirs: their verse was at 
east consistent with itself; it was not even and epigrammatic at 

one time, and loose and broken at another; it was a natural and 
continuous flow of intermingled rhythm: and not 


An odd promiscuous tone 
As if h’ had talk’d three parts in one. 


But it is time that we should introduce our readers to a more 
intimate acquaintance with the poem of “ Human Life.” As 
for giving ai analysis of the plan of the poem, it is quite un- 
necessary. ‘Lhe plan is conveyed in the title. ‘The hero is man: 
and his progress through life is traced with meritorious historical 
fidelity. He is born, is a child, and sometimes takes physic :— 
he is a boy, and climbs an apple-tree :—a youth, and falls in love 
—scrambles over his mistress’s garden wall—is married—has 
children in his turn—dies—and is, we think, buried. We rather 
turn our attention to the style and execution. ‘The poem opens 
with the following lines : 


“ The lark has sung his carol in the sky ; 
The bees have humm’d their noon-tide lullaby ; 
Still in the vale the village-bells ring round, 
Still in Llewellyn hall the jests resound : 
For now the caudle-cup is circling there, 
Now, glad at heart, the gossips breathe their prayer ; 
And, crowding, stop the cradle to admire 
The babe, the sleeping image of his sire.”’ 


Every body who reads these lines must be instantly struck 
with the echo of the old Pleasures of Memory ; and if the 
author had gone on working quietly with his own tools, the 
poem of “ Human Life” mi rhe ave passed unquestioned as a 
pretty copy of verses; though sourer critics might think that 
we had already had enough of this kind of thing. 

The close of the following extract was meant, we suppose, to 
be like Dryden ; it is certainly not like Mr. Rogers. 


** Born in a trance we wake, reflect, inquire, 
And the green earth, the azure sky admire ; 
Of Elfin size, for ever as we run 
We cast a longer shadow in the sun! 

And now a charm and now a grace is won ! 

We prow in wisdom and in stature too, 

And as new scenes, new objects rise to view, 
Think nothing done while aught remains to do. 
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The line in italics might as well have been spared: but on this 
head we shall have more to say. 


Here we have aspecimen of what Mr. Rogers has learnt from 
Mr. Wordsworth : 


Do what he will, he cannot realize Me 
What he conceives: the glorious vision flies. a 
Go where he may ; he cannot hope to find ; 
The truth, the beauty pictured in his mind. 

But if by chance an object strike the sense, 

The faintest shadow of that excellence, 

Passions that slept are stirring in his frame, 
Thoughts undefined, feelings without a name: 
And some, not here call’d forth, may slumber on, 
Till this vain pageant of a world is gone; 

Lying too deep for things that perish here, 
Waiting for life—but in a nobler sphere. 


“ Thoughts,” says Wordsworth, “ that do often lie too deep 


for tears.” And then we have the child, “ rejoicing in his 
birth :” and 


The land, the sea, the sky, 
To him shine out as ’twas a galaxy : 
But soon ’tis past—the light has died away ! 
With him it came (it was not of the day) ; 
And he himself diffused it, like the stone 
That sheds awhile a lustre all its own, 
Making night beautiful. ’Tis past, ’tis gone ; 
And in his darkness as he journies on 
Nothing revives him, but the blessed ray 
That now breaks in, nor ever knows decay, 
Sent from a better world to light him on his way. 


rahe? one remembers the noble metaphysical Ode of Words- 
worth, | 


Joy! that in our embers 
Is something that doth live: 


and again— 
Whither is fled the visionary gleam ? 
Where is it now, the glory and the dream ?— 


There is something again of Wordsworth in the portrait of 
the old gentleman walking out with his grandchildren : 


In his walks 
Leaning on them, how oft he stops and talks 
While they look up !—their questions, their replies, 
Fresh as the willing waters round him rise 
Gladdening his spirit : and his theme the past, 
How eloquent he is! his thoughts flow fast ; 
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And while the heart (oh! can the heart grow old? 
False are the tales that in the world are told !) 
Swells in his voice, he knows not where to end—— 
A thing very common with poets. 
In one passage we find him borrowing from his old friend 
Pope: 
Now is the May of life—careering round, 
Joy wings his feet, joy lifts him from the ground. 


** Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings.” 
And by and by from Gay : 


At whom the rich man’s dog growls from the gate. 


“ While the gaunt mastiff, growling at the gate, 
Affrights the beggar whom he longs to eat.” 


The lover “ through the forest hies a stricken deer;” the 
Forest of Arden, ter nike and ‘ writes on every tree,” as Or- 
lando did before him: we are next introduced to a very old ac- 
quaintance : | 


*« Scaled is the garden wall, and to her beams 
Silvering the east, the moon comes up revealing 
His well known form along the terrace stealing—” 


This double rhyming, by the way, is another of Mr. Rogers’s 
expedients to break the uniformity of his old measure: and he is 
almost as profuse of his double rhymes as of his triplets. 

We have among the allusions, which are in Mr. Rogers’s old 
manner, one to the school-boy tale of Cornelia and her jewels: 
and Mr. Rogers is kind enough to tell us in one of the Notes, 
appended, selon les régles, to the volume, where this piece of curious 
secret history is to be found. We wish he had been contented 
with the story of the jewels, and not illustrated the gaiety of 
childhood by an allusion such as the following : 


Well of such as he, 
When Jesus spake, well might his language be, 
Suffer these little ones to come to me !”? 


To any man of true taste and real feeling it would be super- 
fluous to point out how this affecting and solemn incident is 
perverted and degraded by its present iveolae application; nor 
is it necessary to remind any person of common piety of the inde- 
ag o classing the mother of the Gracchi with the Saviour of 

e world :— 


Neither can we pretend to be satisfied with the annexed in- 
stance 


When by a good man’s grave I muse alone, 
Methinks an angel sits upon the stone : 
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Like those of old on that thrice-hallowed night 
Who sate and watch’d in raiment heavenly bright, 
And with a voice inspiring joy, not fear, 

Says (say?) pointing upward that he is not here, 
That he is risen !— 

Turpe et miserabile!—but our objection is chiefly to the pro- 
fane familiarity of the whole allusion. We could wish that the 
foot of a saunitering sentimental poet might wander in any garden 
but that of Gethsemane. 


We may now be permitted to hope, that there is fairly an end 
of these sentimental didactics. 


Art. XVIII.—THE LATE ANTINOMIAN SECESSION. 


1. A Letter to an highly respected Friend, on the Subject of certain 
Errors, of the Antinomian Kind, which have lately sprung up in 
the West of England. By the Rev. John Simons, B. L. L. 

_ Rector of Paul’s Cray. London, 1818. 

2. A Reply to a Letter written by the Rev. John Simons, Rector of 
Paul’s Cray, purporting to be on the Subject of certain Errors, of 
the Antinomian Kind, which have lately sprung up in the West of 
England. By Thomas Snow, Seceder from the National Re- 
ligious Establishment. London, 1818. 

3. Observations upon a Letter by the Rev. John Simons, Rector o 
Paul's Cray, addressed to a highly respected Friend, upon certain 
Errors, of the Antinomian Kind, which have oe sprung up in 
the West of England. By a By-Stander. London, 1818. 

4. A Search after Truth in in its own Field, the Holy Scriptures: 
or a Reference to the Apostolic Acts and Epistles, on the Sulject 
r Aen Novel Opinions in Theology. By Thomas T. Biddulph, 

. A. Minister of St. James’s, Bristol. Second Edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged. Bristol, 1818. os 

5. Serious Remarks on the different Representations of Evangelical 
mea by the Professed Friends of the Gospel. Part First. 

ristol, 1817. 

6. Serious Remarks on the different Representations of Evangelical 
Doctrine ly the Professed Friends of the Gospel. Part Second. 
By John Ryland, D. D. Bristol, 1818. 

7. The Lamb of God. Eleventh Edition. London, 1817. 

8. The Old Man and his Grand-daughter at E——. By John 
Harrington Evans. London, 1817. 

9. God in Christ ; set forth in Two Letters toa Friend : with some 
Observations on Mr. M‘Lean’s' Tract on the Sonship of Jesus 
Christ ; and an Appendix, containing some Remarks on Dr. Gill's 
Arguments, in his Body of Divinity, for the Eternal Generation 
of the Son of God. London, 1818. 
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10. A Sermon on the Work of the Holy Spirit: being the Substance 


of Two Discourses (now thrown into one) that were preached at . 
Gideon Chapel, Bristol, November 17th and December 7th, 1817. 
By Thomas Conolly Cowan, a thankful Seceder from the Na- 
tional Religious Establishment. Bristol, 1818. 

hl. The Church of England Vindicated. Remarks on “ A brief 
Account of the Reasons which have induced the Rev. T. C. Cowan 
to secede from the Established Church.” By a Layman. Ex- 
eter, 1818. 

12. A Blow at the Root: or a brief Account of the Rise and 
Growth of Antinomianism. By the late Rev. John Flavel. A 
New Edition. Recommended by William Newman, D. D. 
and Joseph Ivimey ; with an Appendix, to prove that the Moral 
Law is a Rule of Life to Believers. London, 1818. 

13. Familiar Remarks on a Pamphlet, entitled ** God in Christ ;” 
concisely exposing the absurd and dangerous Doctrines which i 
contains. mmunicated by Letter to a Friend. Bristol. 

14. The proper Deity and distinct Personality, Agency, and Wor- 
ship of the Holy Spirit vindicated against the recent Cavils of 
Messrs. Baring, Bevan, Cowan, &c. late Seceders from the 
Church of England: to which is added, an Appendix on the Doc- 
trines of the Trinity and Incarnation; and also, an Alphabetical 

_ list of Fifty Hebrew Titles of Deity, with Explanations. By Ro- 
bert Harkness Carne, A. B. Exeter. 


ACCUSTOMED as we are to the tumult of literary, religious, 
and political warfare, we frankly confess, that we sicken and recoil 
at the very inspection of the long list of controversial pamphlets 
which we have aoe presented to our readers. In the temperate 
and legitimate discussion of any subject connected with the im- 
provement of mankind, we are not unwilling to bear our humble 
part as often as any benefit may result therefrom; but, in the 
case before us, what advantage, or what honour, can ensue 
from entering the lists in such a contest? To attempt to con- 
vince the world at large of the incorrectness, we might say the 
utter absurdity, of the tenets of the seceders from our church, 
would be smite superfluous; for they are convinced already. ‘To 
reason with the individuals themselves, would probably be little 
better than hopeless: for what common ground have we of 
argument ? what are the admitted th the axioms, the 
data, the postulates, which are to be acknowledged by both parties 
in conducting the demonstration? If we reason, we are told that 
reason has nothing to do with questions in divinity; that spiritual 
subjects are the objects only of faith. If we admit this principle, 
and, in consequence, sprnpenns to demand what are the evidences 
of the existence of faith, we are informed, that faith is its own 
evidence; that its “fruits” are not such as can be seen by an- 
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other; and that we, having no true faith, cannot be competent 
to discuss the merits of the question. In short, no man, we are 
told, till divinely enlightened can see the nature or the truth of 
the doctrines which are brought forward by the seceders; and 
that, when divinely enlightened, no man can, for a moment, ad- 
mit any other. ‘This, it is true, settles the question. We are 
blind men, it seems, talking about light, which these new illumi- 
nati inform us we know nothing of, and therefore are not fit 
persons to be reasoned with upon the subject. . 

With opponents such as these, who tell us plainly that we 
cannot understand their arguments, how shall we act? Shall we . 
confess that we are wrong, and that they are right, merely on the 
strength of their own assertion ? Common principle and common 
sense forbid such a sacrifice. Shall we turn upon them at once 
with ridicule and contempt? We are not willing to employ such 
weapons in a holy warfare. We will not indeed say that, in the pre- 
sent case, such weapons would be altogether unfairly employed : 
for, though even a mistaken conscience, when sincerely mistaken, is 
an object of respect; yet many circumstances occur in the present 
question to divest the holders of these new opinions of the benefit 
of that respect to which a tender conscience, however misinform- 
ed, is generally entitled. That which is only erroneous in itself 
may become ridiculous by its adjuncts; and, when the inventor 
of a strange creed, instead of humbly retiring from an ostenta- 
tious publicity, comes forward in the attitude of arrogated su- 
periority, and with the language of spiritual pride, to correct 
the ignorance of the wisest, and to ridicule the piety of the ho- 
liest of mankind, one cannot greatly wonder if a smile of con- 
tempt should occasionally mingle with the arguments which are 
employed to confute his propositions. 

Why then, it may be asked, all things considered, do we enter 
upon the subject at all? Why discuss a question on which there 
are no common principles, and consequently can be no mode of 
advancing towards aconclusion? And why especially, it may be 
demanded, do we undertake to reason with those, who tell us 
that reason has nothing to do with their opinions? To this we 
reply, that were the individuals who have taken up these new 
doctrines the only persons concerned, we might perhaps have 
quietly left them to the silent effects of time and their own con- 
sciences and understanding, committing their case to Him who 
is the enlightener of the blind, and the corrector of the perverse. 
We should not have despaired that he who has all hearts in his 
power, might have seen fit eventually to deflect their course from 
these new regions of error and obliquity, to the good old paths 
of sobriety and peace. In this humble hope we should have 
quitted subject for others more important in themselves (if 
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such were to be found) or more interesting to our readers at 
large; convinced of the inutility of ——. with those who 
discard reason, and of whose doctrines it may be too justly said, 


“ Incerta hec si tu postules 
Ratione certa facere, nihilo plus agas, 
Quam si des operam ut cum ratione insanias.” 


But the individuals who have begun the schism are not the 
only persons concerned. Their opinions, though we trust not 
widely spreading, are very extensively canvassed ; curiosity has 
had its full share in bringing not a few volatile and silly persons 
within the sphere of their attraction ; while spiritual pride, the 
restless thirst for novelty, and an over-weening self importance, 
are all conspiring to make converts of those who sanlld not be 
gained by better arguments. 

In the remarks which we have already made, or may make 
hereafter, we are anxious to have it understood, that none of our 
observations are intended to be strictly personal. If in ten 
charges, any individual acknowledge that nine apply to himself, 
while one is inapplicable, we do not wish it to be thought that we 
hold him answerable for the whole. We should not ourselves 
approve of being classed in every respect with many individuals 
whose opinions in the gross may be said to agree with our 
own. ‘The day is not distant when every man must answer for 
himself, and every opinion be tried by its own merits, before a 
tribunal which cannot mistake. In the mean time we shall offer 
our own fallible and feeble reasoning, with that fairness without 
which we should be quite unfit to enter upon the question. 
Above all, we will keep clear of the common vice of controversy, 
that delights to mg characters and opinions which disclaim 
union. We will simply, and honestly state what we know to be 
the case in particular instances, leaving to each reader to add or - 
subtract, according to circumstances, in any other instances to 
which he may wish to apply our general remarks. In fact the 
opinions of no two men will probably be found wholly coinci- 
dent ; strange, therefore, indeed would it be if, amongst a number 
of persons whose only bond of union between themselves is their 
separation from the great majority, there should be discovered an 
identity of views, so as to admit in every instance the application 
of the censure which, in treating of the conduct of some of this 
new sect, it is impossible to withhold. Broad lines of character 
may however be found, and a general classification of opinions 
attempted, without any violation either of truth or charity. 

Having thus protested against any unfair construction of our 
remarks by reducing them from generals to particulars, we pro- 
ceed to the field of this strange controversy. And who, we 
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would ask at the outset, are the champions of these new heresies ? 
What is their country and their language, the mark at which 
they aim, and the prize for which they combat? A reply to the 
celebrated predicable quis will often go far to settle the merits 
of a question. Thus, in any system of new opinions originating 
with a few individuals of what is usually called (we know not for 
what reason) the high-church or ultra orthodox party, we should 
expect that the errors of such a system would partake of a 
decorous character ; marked rather by coldness than by violence, 
by formality than by enthusiasm, by a somewhat too dignified 
adherence to etiquette than by a prompt effort to do the most 
obvious good by the most obvious means; that they would be in 
danger of sacrificing the substance to retain the shadow, and 
might even suffer the vessel to sink while they were contending 
for the priority of command, or the emoluments of the voyage. 
On the contrary, a system originating with a party of theological 
zealots might be expected to exhibit a character directly the 
reverse of all this. Again, from any new party in religion, 
sprung up among learned men, grey in the abstractions of specu- 
lative theology, something of metaphysical dryness might 
naturally be expected, incapable of being embraced by the ewe 
standing, and far removed from the habits of ordinary men. 
Thus the school or cradle, if we may so speak of a system-maker, 
will often lead us to account for his peculiarities, and put us upon 
our guard against his innovations. 

Now if we could accurately retrace the late schism to its germ; 
if we could ascertain the individuals in whom it originated, their 
previous stations in life, their habits, their education, their tastes, 
their tempers, their age, their studies; we doubt not that much 
light might be thrown upon the nature of this unhappy secession. 
But upon these points we do not profess to be particularly in- 
formed; and even if we were so, we should hesitate to expose the 
recesses of private history to public view, or to show how much 
of that which looks at first like the mere conviction of the under- 
standing has resulted from the accidental influences of temper, 
habit, ambition, or disappointment. Some, however, of the 
writers whose works are before us have been somewhat less scru- 
pulous; and though none, we believe, have trespassed so far as 
to drag private anecdotes to notice, much less to impeach the 
character of the seceders, who, whatever may be their views of the 
moral law, appear to have generally maintained a respectability 
of moral deportment, yet enough is intimated to show that the 
leaders in this new doctrine were not exactly the persons most 
capable of forming a correct judgment themselves or of directing 
the opinions of others. Some of the most prominent characters 


among them appear to have been persons whose theological at- 
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tainments have been of a comparatively recent date; and novices 
in religion, especially where the character is taken up in mature 
age, are ever liable to a precipitate course. ‘They are like per- 
sons learning a language without laying their foundation in 
grammar, by entering at once upon the hazardous use of it inde- 
pendently of its principles, analogies, or rules. 

If in the first stages of an auspicious reform the imagination 
is highly stimulated, while the judgment remains ill-informed, or 
by means of friends or teachers of a rash, speculative, or semi- 
antinomian character, the novice is excited to vain discussions 
and fanciful interpretations of Scripture—we must not wonder 
if the result be such as we find to have taken place among some 
of the promoters and followers of the late secession. We must 
not wonder if, when first the light of a few important truths 
bursts upon the eye of one who has hitherto lived in theological 
darkness, he should fancy he sees farther and more clearly than 
his fellow creatures? Is it astonishing in any art or science that 
the sciolist thinks himself wiser than the experienced student ? or 
that a girl at a boarding school should find no difficulty in topics 
which would baffle a Locke or a Newton? We are not disposed 
to bring forward against the seceders the charge which has 
been so warmly urged, and so warmly rebutted, that of bein 

oung men; for young men may chance to be wise and old men 
infatuated, so that no certain conclusion can be drawn from 
such a circumstance. But there is a well-known provincialism 
in some of the counties of England by which the epithet 
* young” is applied to actions as well as persons; and in this 
respect we fear the term is but too characteristic of the late se- 
ers and their doctrines. We perceive in them no marks of 
thought, or deliberation, or rational inquiry. 
hat can a kind, open-hearted, credulous, perhaps half-edu- 
cated and wholly undisciplined young female, who has heard 
just half a dozen lectures, or as many conversations, on some of 
the abstruse points which puzzle hoary theologians, be supposed 
to know of the matter? Yet we have understood that a consi- 
derable portion of the most zealous abettors of these new opi- 
nions consists of persons not very far removed from this cha- 
racter of individuals, as warm in their affections, and vigorous in 
their fancies, as they are little accustomed to collate opinions, to 
examine the laws of evidence, and proportion the size and 
weight of the edifice to the strength and solidity of the foun- 
dation. It is true that a more accurate knowledge of the sub- 
ject would prove that neither is God honoured, nor man _ be- 
nefited, by such opinions as those in question ; but that accuracy 
of knowledge presupposes the very qualities which by the hypo- 
thesis were wanting—such for instance as patience, sober sense, 
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modesty in argumentation, and a steady preference for solid 
truth above splendid error. It really frightens us to think with 
what facility, amounting almost to sacrilegious familiarity, topics 
the most sacred are bandied about in the epistolary or conver- 
sational intercourse of young ladies, who know about as much 
of the real merits of the subjects which they are professing to 
discuss, and which they venture to seft/e, as a native of the re- 
motest desert of Africa does of the theory of the tides, or the 
laws that govern the motions of the celestial bodies. It would 
be ludicrous, were it not surpassingly awful, to listen to the con- 
versations, and read the letters, of certain theologists, who know 
how to ascertain facts of the utmost importance without a sha- 
dow of evidence, and to arrive at conclusions on which the fate 
of eternity depends without a single datum on which te build 
their edifice. Surely, if there be any one point which Christian 
ministers, in an age like this, ought more a to impress 
upon the younger members of their euditories, and upon those 
older members also who, from heat of fancy, from defect of 
judgment, or from a too late attention to religious subjects, 
must take their rank with novices, it is ¢his, that deep humility, 
and a sacred dread of rash speculation, are among the first cha- 
racteristics of rising piety. If the ancient philosophers con- 
strained their disciples to toil long in obedient silence before 
they ventured even to give an opinion on the subject of their 
lucubrations, we know not on what principle the pupil of a more 
humbling and self-denying system should be pert, forward, and 
flippant, a teacher without having been a learner. Happily, in- 
deed, religion is a subject so plain and easy in its obvious bear- 
ings, as connected with the actual wants and condition of man- 
kind, that none can essentially err who desire to be right, and 
who in faith and humility look up to a Wiser Guide than human 
reason for counsel and direction. But the case is very different 
where religion, instead of being a subject of simple and practical 
attention, with a view to the salvation of the soul, and the ame- 
lioration of the heart and life, is made to furnish matter for 
noisy debate among beardless dialecticians. We have no words 
to express the pitiableness of the case of a young person who 
retires from the sacred temple, not to reflect upon what he bas 
heard, with a view to practical improvement, ‘ for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness,” but to | 
discover hew points of subtle disputation, to detect unheard-of 
errors, or to allegorize away every plain text of the inspired vo- 
lume, by a process which no writing, sacred or profane, can un- 
dergo without perishing in the handling. Yet such persons there 


are, and with such are the ranks of fanaticism from time to time 
replenished. 
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We have said that the seceders are commendable, notwith- 
standing the unwholesome tendency of their doctrines, for their 
moral conduct. We do not wish to retract this eulogium; yet 
if there be such a thing as what divines call * spiritual sins,” 
and which are not less odious in the sight of our Creator than 
those transgressions which more immediately affect our neigh- 
bour, the friends of what is denominated high doctrines will not 
usually be found free from blame. As far as our own observa- 
tion extends (and we do not confine our view to any particular 

, for antinomian doctrines are nothing new, though the 
may have lately taken a new form and enlisted new converts 
there are sins almost as generally connected with such a state of 
mind as light with heat, or smoke with fire. Of these, uncha- 
ritableness, party-spirit, ungoverned tempers, and above all, 
spiritual pride, and the love of dominancy, are most lamentably 
conspicuous. If, restrained by his creed, the antinomian dares 
not venture to say “ stand by, for I am holier than thou,” he at 
least says ‘ stand by, for I am wiser than thou.” 

Hitherto our remarks, though not personal (for we have not 
taken individuals, but a species, or rather a genus, to sit for the 
—— have related to the characters of those who are generally 

und in the lists of such heresies as those to which we allude. 
Of the doctrines which are connected with such characters (whe- 
ther as cause or effect we know not), we have as yet scarcely 
spoken. It is, however, something to have seen the general 
features of a system as embodied in its professors; to have con- 
templated the severe and unbending portrait of antinomianism, 
in order to ascertain how far its exterior and interior correspond. 
It is true such a plan might in some measure prepossess the mind 
of the spectator; but we honestly confess, that in the present 
instance we are not anxious to guard against prepossession. 
When we see afloat in the world, doctrines which are neither 
built on reason nor Scripture, doctrines as harsh as they are 
illogical, as revolting to the heart as to the understanding, we 
frankly confess we have no terms to keep with them; and though 
towards their abettors, as individuals, we would show the can- 
dour and courtesy, which we ourselves need in return, yet of 
the general features of the system, as seen in the persons of its 
friends, we have not scrupled to express our free opinion. Our 
remarks neither apply to X, Y, nor Z; and if it will give any 
satisfaction to any individual who may think himself aggrieved 
by our censure, we do not scruple to affirm that the opinions 
which we have expressed, respecting the classes of person who 
are most usually beguiled by antinomian tenets, as well as 

ting the effects of such tenets when once imbibed, were 
formed long before the late secession commenced, and con- 
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stqinently can apply to the individual members of that secession 


dnly, in proportion as they correspond with the large genus 
that has been described. We are willing also to admit that the 
piety or natural temper of individuals may soften down the 
practical effects of their rugged creed. 

- What then are the principles of the late seceders? It may 
sound somewhat strange, after undertaking to write a critique 
on the subject, to be obliged to confess that we really do not 
know. Yet such is actually the case. Not, indeed, that we 
have not given due attention to the subject, for we have honestly 
laboured to get an insight into the question, and have toiled 
through a controversy in which scarcely a grain of wheat is to 
be found to a bushel of chaff. But the simple fact is, that the 
seceders do not seem to know their own sentiments; there is 
nothing tangible in their statements; they delineate their vague 
diagrams on the sands of error, which shift with every wave; the 
sentiments of yesterday are not those of to-day, and those of to- 
day will not be those of to-morrow; the most recent of the 
pamphlets before us is already stale, and the very statements 
which we ourselves are penning may be superseded by a new 
system before they meet the eye of the reader. So restless, so 
uncertain are the footsteps of error! so incompetent is man, when 
left to his own wayward imagination, to direct his devious 
course; especially if, like these seceders, he metamorphoses the 
unerring compass which points to heaven into a weather- 
cock, which veers with every wind of doctrine, and every dis- 
turbing eddy of human caprice. Month after month has in- 
dicated new changes in the views of this nondescript body; and 
what wonder? for what is their guide but the most giddy of all 
divinities—human fancy? They believe, it is true; in the Scrip- 
tures; but they have no settled rules for interpreting them ; every 
man has his own construction of the sacred text, differing from 
all around him, and itself only of ephemeral duration. 

The cause of all this vacillation and inconsistency is very ob- 
vious; a party was formed before principles were fixed ; men 
taught others before they had learned themsélves; and it was 
sulieiear work for each succeeding day to correct the rash state- 
ments of the preceding, and to furnish others equally rash to be 
displaced on the morrow. This must inevitably be the lot of 
every man who exposes his first crude opinions to the public 
gaze ; and instead of labouring in silence and solitude to acquire 
truth, commits his name in the cause of error, which he has not. 
afterwards the magnanimity or the piety to renounce. If occa- 
sionally entrapped in a jungle, it would appear to persons thus 
circumstanced more honourable to spring boldly forward over 
the present difficulty, even at the risk of getting into a worse, 
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than by retracing their steps to acknowledge that they had been 
ingloriously misled. Human pride presses onward, even if it be 
from error to error, to pee the irksomeness of retractation. 
There is in many men a false idea of consistency, which does not 
prevent their being inconsistent with themselves, so that they do 
not by that means become consistent with the opposite party. 
Now the new seceders, amidst all their fluctuations of opinion, 
have certainly the merit of this consistency; often as the 
have changed, and vehemently as they have stultified their 
former selves, they have uever approached nearer to others. 
We sincerely pity men thus circumstanced, and doubt not that 
all who are ingenuous among them would be gladly placed, 
were it possible, upon the neutral ground which they once oc- 
cupied. Happy would it have been, both for the leaders and the 
followers of this party, had each for himself determined to take 
the step that was affectionately recommended, but in vain, to 
some of them in an early stage of their retrograde course,—to 
retire for a time from public notice; to converse with their own 
hearts ; to study the Scriptures diligently ; to examine the argu- 
ments of wise and holy men who icon devoted their lives to 
sacred pursuits, and who have left their recorded experience to 
direct their juniors in knowledge and piety into the paths of true 
religion and peace; to dive deeply into the archives of ecclesias- 
tical history, in order to learn how often the church has been 
lacerated with those or similar contentions, and the ill effects 
which have ensued; especially to pray earnestly for the direction 
of that Sacred Spirit who is specially appointed to be the guide 
of men honestly in search of truth; and if after this salutary 
noviciate, after a suitable time thus humbly and diligently spent 
in the investigation of subjects which at:that period were com- 
paratively novel to some of the leading seceders, they stil re- 
tained their impressions, and thought it their duty to promulge 
them to the world, then, but not ¢ti// then, to come forward with 
the matured result, for the general benefit of mankind. So 
reasonable a precaution would have gone far to prevent many of 
the effects which we now in vain lament; effects which will always 
occur where system-makers éhink in public, and give their first 
thoughts in their first words, obtruding the incorrect, blotted, 
interlineated, and almost unintelligible mental sketch-book, in- 
stead of the finished transcript. We have dwelt upon this point 
the longer, because it may operate as a useful warning to the 
yet wavering and unharnessed speculator in new doctrines, not 
to commit himself by a premature step, which he may ever after 
have cause to repent. To pause before he begins his course is easy ; 
but it is not easy to bring himself to stop when attention is ex- 
cited ; when enemies are ready to ridicule, and friends to despise 
and forsake him, at the first symptom of vacillation. 
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_ There may appear an incongruity in speaking of the seceders 
as “a party,” and yet intimating that there is nothing like a 
settled system of opinion among them. The very essence of 
party is an obstinate adherence to certain principles which are 
to be maintained at whatever risk or disadvantage. The fact 
then is, they are a party, and they are not; they agree as a party 
- to differ from others, but they have no regular system among 
themselves; they are so many particles of sand, pressed together 
by surrounding substances, without being agglutinated with each 
other. Some of them greatly resemble the antinomian as 
found here and there in the established church; others symbolize 
with that character as somewhat more frequently seen among the 
dissenters; there are others again generally claaeail among the 
seeeders, that deserve not that appellation, Among individuals 
thus circumstanced, it may seem idle to speak of “a party;” for 
if every other denomination of Christians were suddenly anni- 
hilated, and all the temples of sacred worship razed to the 
ground, they could not agree among themselves what to erect 
in their place. ‘These Cadmean warriors, who have sprun 
up so Ys mac accoutred at all points for the combat, woul 
probably in such an event turn their weapons against each 
other. Till, therefore, the seceders shall settle among them- 
selves, in a somewhat more consistent manner than they have yet 
done, what is truth, they may well excuse us if we fail to bow 
‘to their authority, or even to examine their contradictory posi- 
tions. 

But though the advocates for what we consider these most 
injurious errors have no settled plan of doctrine, yet there exist, 
amidst all their discrepancy, theological peculiarities, which must 
be obvious to every attentive observer. One of the first things, 
we imagine, which would strike a person ignorant of these con- 
troversies upon his initiation into an antinomian circle, would be 
the singularity of their mode of arguing upon religious topics. 
Instead of the obvious and scriptural malic’ of obtaining infor- 
mation by the humble and rational use of those means which the 
Almighty has afforded, with prayer for his blessing, and in sim- 
ple reliance upon his sacred instructions, he would observe a sort 
of mystical and enthusiastic expectation of supernatural com- 
munications, amounting in each instance to little less than a new 
and direct.personal revelation. The whole of religion he would 
find reduced to a sort of unintelligible system, the very technical 
terms of which it is no easy matter to understand, and the arcana 
of which owe as much of their darkness to the _—- dialect in 
which they are couched as to their real.obscurity. Perhaps also 
he would be shocked with an unholy familiarity in speaking of 
sacred topics; an irreverence in the , om employed relative 
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to the Majesty of heaven, little less disgusting to his ear than the 
profanity of vice itself. He would be struck with a coarse, harsh 
method of speaking of the Divine attributes and perfections, very 
different from that of the Sacred Scriptures, and far removed 
from the modest language of less hardy divines. Our anti- 
nomian divines and laics settle in a breath questions which 
involve all the perfections of the Deity, and the eternal interests 
of mankind. 

Perhaps the young devotee whom we have supposed just 
initiated in antinomian tenets, might turn round upon his new 
friends, and ask wliy it is that, seeing the infinite importance of 
religion, they do not exhort the wanes cpeng in the language of 
Scripture, to turn to God, and live. He might probably be sur- 

rised to find that their preaching and conversation are ex- 
clusively didactic, or descriptive, or declamatory, or any thing in 
short but horiatory. But on going deeper into the system, he 
would discover that every thing in the shape of persuasion or 
appeal is, according to their view, always superfluous, and often 
unscriptural ; for that the sinner must not be exhorted, and the 
saint needs not. ‘Thus, by the way, a large part of the Sacred 
Volume, including all its animating appeals, its affecting remon- 
strances, its arguments of mercy and of terror, becomes utterly 
useless, worse than useless. ' 

We are perfectly aware of what is urged by the seceder 
respecting the inability of mankind to perform the commands of 
God; and on a proper occasion we should be as willing to de- 
fend the orthodox doctrine on this subject as we now are to 
guard it from the perversions of these new teachers. But without 
entering more deeply into the question, and only adverting 
to those Divine influences which are never withheld, where 
they are sincerely and devoutly implored, it is quite obvious 
that there is an essential difference between a natural and a 
moral inability. A good man is morally unable to commit 
suicide; but he is not naturally or physically unable. The 
* Ethiopian” is naturally unable “to change his skin, or the 
leopard his spots;” but it is only a moral inability that is inti- 
mated when it is added, ‘ can they who are accustomed to do 
evil learn to do well?” Natural inability is neither virtuous nor 
vicious; but moral inability may be either. In the case of a 
man who does not obey the Gospel, the inability to do so is 
moral; he is therefore to be exhorted to do so; if he still re- 
fuse, his moral inability is clearly culpable. What would our 
blessed Lord have replied to the Jews, if, when he reproved 
them for their obstinate refusal to admit his Gospel, and ex- 
preny said, “ye will not come unto me, that ye might have 
ife,” they had turned upon him with such fine metaphysical 
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distinctions as that “it is not the duty of men to repent and 
believe; they are under no obligation to obey the invitation of 
the Gospel; if the Almighty convert their hearts, it is well; 
but till then they are to sit, and indeed must sit, in total apathy. 
To urge them to repent and believe, would be to mislead them 
into a false notion of their own powers.” Really this is too 
much for common sense and common humanity. “ If I knew 
the elect,” said an antinomian of the last century, ‘ I would 
open my chapel to none else.” We wonder he did not correct 
himself, by saying, ‘ yes, I would open it to al/; in order that 
my message might at least be a savour of death unto death, if 
not of life unto life.” For really the statements of certain seceders 
amount in absurdity and cruelty to a point not far short of this, 
So submissive do they profess to be to the will of Providence, 
that with them it is the perfection of faith to have no desire to do 
spiritual good to any but “ elect sinners.” Some of them 
plainly tell their auditories, * I dare say all will be in vain as 
to many of you;”—and why? because they “ will not come, 
that they might have life?”—no; such a reason would place the 
fact on its right ground; but—because they are not “ elect 
sinners !” Will not these divines learn the obvious distinction 
already mentioned? ‘The case of man is not like that of one 
so shut up in prison and loaded with irons that for a 

tator to stand and invite him to be free would be but a mockery; 
it is rather like that of Belshazzar, when told that the Medes 
and Persians had entered his city; he had the alternative of 
believing or disbelieving the news, and acting accordingly. To 
this must be added the pre-eminently important consideration, 
that the Almighty is always “ more willing to hear than we to 
prays” that he “ waiteth to be gracious,” that he “ giveth his 
Holy Spirit to them that ask him;” so that, notwithstanding our 
acknowledged guilt and native inability to turn to God (for we will 
not shrink from the avowal of one truth in vindicating another), the 
invitation may be rationally and scripturally given and obeyed, 
in full reliance on that blessing which is never withheld w 

its necessity is felt. 

We know too well with what facility the seceders neutralize 
every passage of Scripture that contravenes their tenets, to think 
that our arguments can be of much avail. Indeed we might 
have mentioned this art of perverting plain language as one of the 
first points that would strike an observer when first admitted. 
into an antinomian circle. It is absolutely useless to vouch 
Scripture to contradict their assertions; for Scripture is easily 
bent by them on every side to make it conform to their system. 
What, for instance, shall we say of the application of the 
Book of Psalms to our Lord, in such a manner as to make 
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of * Christ shapen in sin and conceived in iniquity ;” 
** Christ, before he was afflicted, going wrong ; but afterwards 
keeping Ged’s commandments;” ‘ Christ confessing that he 
had gone astray like a sheep that is lost;” which are but three 
instances out of many hundreds of the proficiency of certain 
individuals in overthrowing this part of the Holy Scriptures? 
The drift and context have nothing to do with their inter- 
pretation of any given passage. ‘The exposition of a late ce- 
lebrated antinomian, that the tenth commandment meant that 
our Lord should not * covet or wish to save the non-elect,” is 
not one jot more far-fetched or ridiculous than many of the ex- 
positions whizh we know to have been given by some of these 
seceders. We allude to such perversions of Scripture with ab- 
solute horror; and we should not on any account allude to them 
at all, at least specifically, did we not fear that a general state- 
ment, without illustration, would have deceived our readers, who 
could never have guessed, from assertions without facts, the extent 
to which this absurd system of accommodating Scripture, or ra- 
ther of perverting and falsifying it, is carried. 

We are aware that the particular instances just cited from the 
Psalms, as well as many other alleged errors of the seceders, 
have been denied by the writer of the second pamphlet before us; 
as well as by other persons connected with the party. The 
blame is, in this particular instance, thrown upon bishop Hors- 
ley’s mode of interpreting the Psalms, which is represented as 
at least quite as absurd as that of the seceders. ‘To this we 
reply,. that it is the system itself rather than particular in- 
stances of its application that we reprobate, pad that we as 
much disapprove .of fanciful expositions in a Hall or a Horsley 
as in other writers. But it remains to be proved, what never 
can be proved, that the peculiar interpretations of such men 
as Horsley had any such tendency as those which we combat. 
We are, however, quite willing to give any gentleman full 
credit for any disavowal on the part of himself, or his friends; 
and by no means wish to insinuate, that, because he holds one 
delusive error, he is responsible for all that are maintained 
by his party; though certainly it is in general the case that 
errors are concatenated, and that the same causes which give 
rise to one will produce a legion. But our remarks on an- 
tinomianism are intended to take a general circuit; we view 
it as it existed in the days of the Commonwealth; as it has 
existed more or less amongst individuals, and in detached por- 
tions of professedly Christian communities, ever since; we view 
it especially as revived within the last half century; and it is 


_ only so far as any persons connected with the late secession 


symbolize with this gencral statement, that we include them in 
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our censure. Antinomianism, in that large view which we take 
of it, is.a system that sets up the grace of God agatnst his govern- 
ment. It may be variously modified; no two of its supporters 
may think alike on all the details of the question; but this lead- 
ing characteristic will be found more or less visible through all the 
system, amidst its numerous ramifications. To this point the 
antinomian scheme, whether it respect repentance, or faith, or 
holiness, or any other great principle, may be reduced. Undis- 
turbed ‘ comfort” is the great object of the antinomian plan, and 
to the attainment of this every thing must be sacrificed. Now it is 
obvious, that the idea of our being in a state of probation, and of 
the absolute necessity of holiness of heart and conduct, and si- 
milar requisitions, must necessarily tend to diminis.: this “ com- 
fort,” as often as any sin, error, or inconsisténcy, occurs to darken 
our spiritual atmosphere. ‘That under such circumstances we 
should feel penitent and distressed, that our enjoyments should 
be abated and our fears aroused, appears to us to constitute the 
very essence of religious feeling, and the indispensable criterion 
of a conscience endued with Christian susceptibility. But not 
such is the language of the antinomian ; “ comfort” and unclouded 
confidence must, if possible, be secured ; and so trifling appears, 
in his estimation, the danger of licentious presumption, in compa- 
rison with that of unholy distrust, that all the cautions, warnings, | 
and dissuasives employed in Scripture, are sacrificed to a dread 
of disturbing the Christian’s repose; and that too, perhaps, at a 
time when that repose ought to have been disturbed, if not de- 
stroyed, by the indulgence or even transient commission of some 
sin totally inconsistent with his holy profession. But of this we 
shall have further occasion to speak in the ensuing pages. 
Hitherto we may seem to have been rather skirmishing with a 
fev incidental errors, than to have attacked the main body of 
the system. In reply to such a remark, we would again state, 
first, that system they have none; and, secondly, that the faults, 
to call them by their gentlest name, which we have cursorily 
pointed out, are so radical and extensive that, even if nothing 
more could be urged against the seceders, or any portion of 
them, enough would have been adduced to satisfy every rea- 
sonable and religious mind of the danger and absurdity of the 
doctrines under consideration. But we do not by any means 
rest our case upon the foregoing exposition ; specific errors in 
sufficient abundance present themselves, from which we shall 
now select a few specimens. 
What then, in the first place, do these divines intend 
eternal justification? The orthodox creed is remarkably plain 
and convincing: it views men as guilty by nature and evil prac- 
tice in the Divine sight; it supposes them thus requiring an atone 
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ment; it represents our blessed Saviour as supplying that atone- 
ment, by his death upon the cross; believing in whom we are jus- 
tified, and being justified are at peace with God, and “ walk re- 
ligne good works.” Now what does the antinomian tell 
us? * We were justified,” he asserts, * before the foundation of 
the world.” A doctrine not new; but one of great celebrity 
among some of the licentious theologists of the century before 
the last; but which has never appeared with more injurious effect 
than since its recent acquisition of modern patronage. / 
The creed set up by some of the fanatics of those times, and 
now newly revived, with additions, curtailments, and amendments, 
is something of the following kind: That our justification is an 
emanent and eternal act of God; and that the elect were justi- 
fied before either they themselves or the world had a being; 
though others, as the celebrated Dr. Crisp in former days, and 
some, we believe, of the antinomians in the present, come lower, 
only affirming that “ all the elect were justified at the time of 
Christ’s death.” Our justification by faith they teach to be no- 
thing more than a manifestation of what was really done before 
we had a being. The famous antinomian, Saltmarsh, defined 
faith to be “a being persuaded more or less of Christ’s love to 
us.” Others did not scruple to say, “ God cannot charge one 
sin upon that man who believes this truth, that God laid his ini- 
quities upon Christ.” This system of eternal justification has 
naturally led its followers to teach, that men ought not to doubt 
of their faith, or to question whether they believe or not; and 
that “ faith is its own evidence;” needing nothing in the way of 
“fruits” to point out its reality. This justification is so com- 
plete, that the Almighty is not, and cannot, be angry with the 
elect; he loved David as much when he was embruing his hands 
in the blood of Uriah as at any other period. They further add, 
that our sins were “ made over” to Christ in such a manner, that 
he became not merely sin, or a sin-offering, as the Scriptures 
teach, but actually a sinner, for us; that he was really guilty; 
and that if he had not been so, Divine justice could not have al- 
lowed his suffering, because it is only the soul that actually sin- 
neth that shall die. Hence they represent the Christian as com- 
pletely holy in Christ; his holiness being literally exchanged for 
our unholiness. The result is, that the believer ought never to ad- 
mit a fear of his salvation; not even sin is to affect his safety, or 
disturb his repose. Sin, they teach, cannot injure the elect; per- 
sonal holiness can do them no good. The Gospel covenant pati 
consider as made with Christ for us insuchamanner that Saltmars 
and others affirmed, that Christ repented, believed, and obeyed 
forus. They in consequence tell us, that for the Christian to feel 
guilt or doubt on account of his being betrayed into sin, is a 
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“ carnal weakness,” and a want of the assurance of faith. -To 
make sanctification a test of our being in a justified state before 
God, or, in other words, to ascertain our faith by our works, is 
ridiculed as a weak and unscriptural idea; as lighting a taper to 
the sun; as making that which is firm and irreversible to fluctuate 
with the changes incident to the human heart. Some have even 
taught, that * the darker our sanctification the brighter our jus- 
tification ;” which phrase, divested of its technical form, would 
seem to import that, the deeper our sin, the more exalted must be 
that faith which can still believe our safety, notwithstanding this 
drawback; and consequently, as faith is its own evidence, and is 
necessarily connected with justification, the brighter must shine 
the justification of that man who thus can hope against hope. 
Such was the antinomian view of justification entertained b 
certain divines and laics of the seventeenth century. ‘That the 
view of some of the seceders is not very different, we learn 
from the first of the pamphlets now lying before us. Mr. Simons, 
who seems personally to have witnessed the progress of this fatal 
error, and to have been intimately acquainted with some of the 
leading seceders, reports that they state, that Christ did not suffer 
for another, and in justice could not; he suffered for himself, he 
and his church being one; their sins his, and his righteousness 
theirs. ‘They do not scruple, it seems, to affirm that, “ we were 
righteous rather than he; yea, though we had indeed never so 
great sins, yet we were righteous, and he the sinner.” As if to 
e made sin, ora sin-offering, were to be madea sinner. “ For 
what,” they ask, * was Christ afflicted ?” and as promptly reply, 
*‘ why, for his own sins, to be sure.” ‘To prove that * Christ 
died for no otlier sins than his own,” and that * it would be 
downright injustice to inflict death and the curse upon him for 
another man’s sins,” and that “ He verily is the wicked one, and 
you or I the righteous one,” they gravely quote, it seems, amidst 
much subtle reasoning on the effect of “ union,” such p es 
as the following: * The son shall not bear the iniquity of the 
father, neither the father the iniquity of the son; the righteous- 
ness of the righteous shall be upon him, and the wickedness of 
the wicked upon him.” Where by “the wickedness of the 
wicked,” Mr. Simons informs us, they understand the wickedness 
of Christ ; and by “ the righteousness of the righteous,” our own 
righteousness! The church of England teaches, in compliance with 
the inspired record of faith, that ‘* we are accounted righteous be- 
fore God only for the sake of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
by faith;” these new divines, however, teach, that ‘ the Lord 
does not rucKon his people righteous if they are unrighteous ;” 
or in other words, that * the righteousness whereby we are jus- 
tified is not the righteousness of Christ impuTED to us, but ac- 
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TUALLY OUR own !” that is, that in virtue of the before-mentioned 
“ union,” a sort of identity takes place, by which all that Christ 
did we do, and all his stock of merit is made over to us in such 
a manner, that we have actually a right (so we understand the 
tenet) to claim salvation, and that God cannot in common jus- 
tice deny our demand. Really we shudder while we quote or 
allude to such sentiments. We know not whether the folly or 
the blasphemy of them is most apparent. Almost every other 
creed, however strange or anomalous, appears symmetry and 
consistency itself by the side of dogmata like these. For the sake 
of our common humanity, which 1s disgraced by such absurdities 
in professedly rational beings, and doubly for the sake of our 
common Christianity, which would be ridiculous if it lent the 
least sanction to them, we are glad to find the author of the 
second pamphlet denying, for himself, some of these strange 
doctrines, of which Mr. Simons has accused his party. We 
shall not attempt to settle contested points of this nature, espe- 
cially as we have professed again and again not to have any in- 
tention of making one man responsible for the faults of another ; 
but we will venture to assert, in a form which even the decorum 
of the senate, and the jealous honour of the army itself, would 
not prohibit, that 1r there be any poe who gravely hold such 
opinions, or any thing like such opinions, their sanity is as 
questionable as their religion. We have not words to express 
half what we feel on this Sains painful subject; atleast, without 
ong language which no controversy, especially one of a theolo- 
gical kind, ought ever to provoke. 

Shall we gravely attempt to bring the absurdities of eternal 
justification to the test of Scripture? Alas! we cannot but think 
that to controvert such a persuasion is to break a butterfly upon 
the wheel. We can see nothing rational or plausible to cope with; 
nothing that will give an opponent even a fair arena for the 

ombat. There must, we conceive, be some very strange and 
unusual perversion of heart or understanding before any man could 
for a moment cherish such opinions as those which we have de- 
tailed. Which of these too great powers is most to blame on 
the present occasion we cannot undertake to determine; though 
we must frankly confess, that had not spiritual pride, the love of 
notoriety, of singularity, of party, of being the first man in « 
village rather than the second at Rome, afforded some assist- 
ance, we cannot conceive that any inquirer, however inadequate 
for such investigation, would ever have arrived at a system of 
errors like the present. 

Justified before we have a being! God’s mercy, it is true, ex- 
isted before we were born; it provided for contingencies; it was 
so large and extensive that nothing could exceed its dimensions, 
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or wander beyond its range. The prescience also of the Ak 
mighty had doubtless as full exercise as his other attributes in 
the plan of salvation. So far, and even farther, orthodox divines 
may go; but to speak of what happened to us long before we 
existed, to predicate justification of a non-entity, is immeasurably 
absurd. It is very possible to conceive of future beings as known 
to the Creator, and even predestinated to be the objects of his 
bounty, according to the well-known Calvinistic tenet; but no 
consistent Calvinist would assert, that the decree of God for our 
actual justification takes place before we begin to exist. “ Ye 
were children of wrath even as others,” says an inspired apostle, 
respecting the converts to whom he was writing; ye never were 
children of wrath, say these new teachers to their disciples; ye 
were * elect sinners ;” God loved you as much when in your sins 
as since your conversion; and fall as much and as often as you 
may, God loves you still the same; for his love, not being 
grounded on your merits, can never fluctuate with your good or 
evil conduct. 

It is not the mere theological inaccuracy of such individual 
statements that we so much deprecate, as the general harsh and 
unscriptural system of which they are a part. Of this system, 
and we have seen its effects long before the late secession, we 
know it to be the general result to sour the temper, to chill the | 
domestic charities, to render its advocate hard, -uncandid, sati- 
rical, and unfriendly; the reviler of the wise and good; the 
friend of a few heated party zealots, who offer no proof of their 
own religion but railing at that of their neighbours, and who 
boldly avow, that the amelioration of the temper, and the cul- 
tivation of the charities, form no part of true religion. We have 
known more than one amiable and well-disposed person com- 
tree ‘ruined by adopting this antinomian creed; we have seen 

is brow, his hand, .and his heart, equally contracting under the 
pestilential influence of this frightful system; and have heard hir 
speak of the love of God in his heart, while envy, hatred, malice, 
and all uncharitableness, were depicted in his face, and evidenced 
in his conduct. We are ready to forget the critic in the Christ- 
ian, and to exclaim, “almost weeping,” upon a review like the 
present, “* Oh, my soul, come not thou into their secret ; unto 
their assembly, mine honour, be not thou united.” 

We trust, however, that our readers will not imagine that if 
we have not entered into’a lengthened scriptural refutation of 
this doctrine of “ eternal justification,” it is because there is an 
difficulty in so doing. Were our Review a proper place for suc 
an argument, we should by no means refuse to go with the anti- 
nomian over the sacred field; and to show, as Mr. Biddulph has 
most satisfactorily done in his pamphlet, at the head of the pre- 
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sent article, that there is nothing in Divine Writ to justify this 
most strange and delirious error. We will, however, content our- 
selves for the present with one or two simple arguments of a differ- 
ent kind. Why then, we would ask, if justification, or remission, 
was from eternity, do the Scriptures so often ing of them as 
a future act? * Now it was not written for his sake alone, that it 
was imputed to him, but for us also, to whom it shall be imputed, 
if we believe, &c.” Here is not only futurity, but the instrument, 
* faith,” upon which the application of the blessing depended, 
Again, “ ‘The Scriptures foreseeing that God would justify the 
heathen through faith, preached before the gospel unto Abraham.” 
The gospel is here mentioned as preached long before the gen- 
tiles were justified; but how could this be, if they were justified 
from eternity ? 

We would further ask the abettors of eternal justification, in 
what manner they interpret those numerous passages which speak 
of all unbelievers without distinction as under the wrath and con- 
demnation of God? We have already mentioned a decisive 
passage of this kind—* children of wrath even as others;” to 
which others might easily be added. In all these texts we meet 
with no exception in favour of the class of persons designated by 
that strange and unscriptural phrase, “ elect sinners.” 

Again, the very order and collocation of the blessings of 
Christianity, as laid down in Scripture, is wholly adverse to the 
idea of * eternal justification,’ For example, in that rapturous 
concatenation of blessings which these very divines so often bring 
forward: * Whom he did predestinate, them he also called; 
and whom he called, them he also justified; and whom he justi- 
fied, them he also glorified ;” is it not most unfair and unscrip- 
tural to reverse the order, and place “ justification” before 
“calling?” Why not also place “ glorification” before “ justi- 
fication ?” for there is as much warrant for the one as the other, 

Besides, how injurious is this error to the glory of that Sa- 
viour whom these persons profess to honour by the doctrine ! 
For if the elect were justified from eternity, they needed no Savi- 
our; they could never be in danger of perishing; and he that is 
in no danger cannot properly be said to be saved. If it be re- 
plied, as it has been by some, that the justification was not 
* eternal,” but that it took its date from the death of Christ, what 
becomes of the ancient believers? for if they were not “ justified” 
they could not be “ glorified.”—But we forbear to enter on these 
considerations ; whoever wishes to see more of them may consult 
the various divines who have written against the antinomian 
heresy ; or if he can dive no deeper, he may well be contented 
with the little tract of Flavel (No. 11, of the list at the head of 
this article), which has been lately reprinted, with a reference to 
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the errors under consideration, and of which we have availed 
ourselves in some of our present remarks. | 
An obvious difficulty here occurs, namely, if our justification 
be, as they say, eternal, what is meant by the scriptural state+ 
ment of our being “ justified by faith,” which makes faith and 
justification contemporary. ‘To this the antinomian replies, as 
already stated, that justification by faith is no more than the 
manifestation to us of what was actually done before; or a mere 
persuasion of the love of Christ to us.” Now this assertion as 
much corrupts the doctrine of faith as the former that of justificas 
tion. Faith in their view is nothing but an abstract persuasion 
of their justification. It may be readily seen how mischievous is 
such a tenet; how caleulated to depress the humble: Christians 
and to elevate in spiritual pride and self-complacency the presump: 
tuous doctrinist. We do not deny, that the Almighty may see 
fit, on special occasions, to give a degree of faith as abstract and 
exalted as that of which these persons speak; St. Paul, for exam- 
ple, might possibly have had such a knowledge of his personal jus¢ 
tification; though even in the strongest cases mentioned in Seri 
ture we should, generally speaking, maintain that the individual 
_— the evidence of his justification on his faith, and the evi- 
ence of his faith on the “ fruits” of faith. But even supposing 
the contrary, and that it were true, which we do not generally 
believe, that the faith of a few holy men, mentioned in Scripture, 
was, as the antinomians contend, merely a knowledge of their 
justification divinely revealed to them, independently of evidence 
or self-examination, still we might fairly reply, that those were 
exempt cases, and not the general run of Christian characters. 
Thousands and millions of the best and holiest of men have lived 
and died without this special personal assurance, the necessity 
of which the antinomians and some other sects so constantly in+ 
culeate. Even the individuals who are 4rought forward so 
repeatedly to prove this point, were themselves subject to the 
same fluctuations of spiritual feeling as their fellow believers; if 
Job, for example, could assert at one time, that “ he knew that 
his Redeemer liveth,” (a passage, by the way, which, after all, 
has nothing to do with the question,) he, at other times, coms 
plained that God was his enemy: and how are these two cir- 
cumstances to be reconciled? Surely our justifying faith cannot 
bea mere impression, which may be thus repeatedly recovered or 
lost, while the real state of the individual remains the same. 
We cannot for a moment believe, that the evidence, much less 
the only evidence, of God’s being our friend, is a mere unac« 
countable persuasion that he is so, independently of those evi- 
dences of character which as naturally result from such a hal- 


lowed friendship as good fruit from a good tree. It is not the 
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; ion, as these men teach, that ** Christ is ours,” that makes 
Fim so; but the acceptance of him, if we may so speak, in his 
various official capacities, as our prophet to teach, our priest to 
atone, and our king to govern and direct us in the paths of 
holiness and obedience. We are taught that, “to them that 
received him, gave he to become the sons of God.” What 
would be the lot of all those pious, humble, and, in some cases, 
dejected persons, who have been among the best of Christ- 
ians, if the we are A 
may have repen eeply, prayed earnestly, believed rightly, 
lived holily ; he ma cultivated to God ; 
he may have long walked humbly with his Creator, depending on 
the death and merits of his Redeemer, and cherishing a sacred 
communion with that Holy Spirit who is his guide, and en- 
lightener, and sanctifier, and yet, after all, for want of this arro- 
t confidence, may be “ an unbeliever,” and a “ reprobate !” 
We know not whether more to pity the imbecility or to de- 
precate the presumption that can hold such a tenet. What a 
smooth, easy way to heaven do these men offer to an unwary 
world. ‘ Be persuaded of thy safety, and thou art safe; believe 
that Christ loves thee, and he does love thee; think thou art jus- 
tified, and thou art justified.” To make this delusion still 
stronger, and to prevent, if possible, a remaining doubt on the 
mind of the peor individual who holds it, the nail is 
clenched as follows: * Dost thou want evidence that thy faith is 
ine? Faith is its own evidence.” We are not, it seems, to 
judge of it by what “ low carnal” men think to be its criterion, 
such as its “ working by love,” “ sanctifying the heart,”  over- 
coming the world;” these marks may assist others, but not our- 
selves, in judging of our character. Can a man, say they, who 
was drowning, and has been rescued, doult whether he is on land ? 
Could the [eating who looked at the brazen serpent want 
* evidence” to know whether they were healed? No; faith, we 
are told, like natural life, testifies its own existence; and its pos- 
sessor can no more doubt its presence than we can doubt the 
presence of the sun at noon-day, while we are enjoying its warmth 
and basking in its splendour. 

Here again we do not think it necessary to go over the ground 
of scriptural testimony on this subject; for if it be true that faith 
is its own evidence, half the Sacred Volume is useless and even 
mischievous. Why should the inspired writers so repeatedly say 
** Examine yourselves whether ye be in the faith” —“ Prove your 
own selves” —‘* Give diligence to make your calling and election 
sure”— Look to yourselves, that we lose not the things which 
we have wrought”—with a multitude of similar exhortations to 
the most rigid self-scrutiny, if such scrutiny is superfluous? This 
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error is the more dangerous, because the most proud and lawless. 
individuals are the most likely to embrace it, and to mistake the 
unauthorized dictates of a presumptuous fancy for the voice of 
genuine faith, How shall such an individual be put upon his 
guard against spiritual pride and self deception? ‘To refer him 
to evidence, to ask a proof of his faith in the renovation of his 
heart, and a corresponding change in his character and conduct, 
would, according to these divines, be legal, pharisaic, a “ l 
element,” and a lamentable ignorance of the gospel. An will 
they undertake to say, that a person wholly averse to religion, 
a even a man of grossly immoral conduct, may not take up 
their system, and encourage himself in his iniquity, preaching 
to his conscience “ proces e, while there is no peace?” There 
were Jews so confident po God was their Father, that our 
Lord himself could not shake their confidence, at least without 
a miracle, while he plainly told them, their Father was a being 
of a very different character. And is it not equally possible, that 
a person in, the present day should be persuaded, upon no better 
grounds, of his “ union to Christ,” and of his name being writ- 
ten in heaven? And may not such a one abuse the doctrine, and 
turn this supposed “ grace of God” into wantonness? We have 
more than once put these questions to persons of these senti- 
ments; and what is the answer we have always received ? Why, 
truly, that “the elect will never abuse the doctrines of grace in 
this manner; and if others do so, it is at their peril.” That 
others may thus abuse them, is not attempted to be denied by 
any person to whom we ever put the question; and the ultima- 
tum we have always obtained on the subject is, that * God's 
lambs must be fed, though a thousand wolves should be poisoned, 
by those truths, which are heavenly food to the one, oni ie awful 
bane to the other.” We tremble while we repeat, which we are 
far from doing with levity, sentiments thus opposed not only to 
the holy and benign nature of the gospel, but even to the ordi- 
nary charities which God has implanted in our common nature, 
and without which society could not be, for a moment, support- 
ed. We have even known individuals who have Sasa far as 
to say, that it was only “a carnal weakness,” from want of 
stronger faith, that they were disposed to feel grief at seriDg a 
transgressor perishing in his sins; and that, in proportion as they 
increased in love to God, they should decrease in natural affec- 
tion towards all who were not believers like themselves. But 
enough of this—let us proceed to trace this wayward creed in 
another of its leading divisions: we allude to the opinions on 
the subject of holiness or sanctification; a point on which a few 
observations have already incidentally occurred, but which de- 
serves a somewhat more distinct notice. 
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' The usually received, and, as we think, the plain, scriptural, 
and practical doctrine on this subject may be given in a few 
words. Revelation views man as a fallen being; and that fall 
consists principally in two points: the introduction of sin, and 
the consequent introduction of punishment. Holiness and hap- 
piness were the characteristics of Paradise; the reverse are tlie 
natural characteristics of our present lapsed condition. Now 
the design of Christianity,-we conceive, is to reverse the effects of 
the fall; that “as in Adam all died, so in Christ shall all be 
made alive.”” The nature and extent of that death we have al- 
ready stated to consist in sin and its punitive effects: the nature 
of the corresponding life, therefore, must consist of a restoration 
to a state of holiness and of happiness. If we look at the obedi- 
ence and death of our blessed Lord, we find they had this two- 
fold reference; so that our church very properly teaches us, in 
conformity with Scripture, that ** Christ was both our sacrifice 
for sin, and also our ensample of godly life;” or, as St. Peter 
still more concisely expresses it, ** He died for us; setting us an 
éxample that we should follow his steps. ” . 

Now, it is to contravene one of these two points, that heretics 
of different classes set up their pretensions. The Socinians and 
their kindred sects avowedly deny the former position. ‘The An- 
tinomians, virtually at least, contradict the latter. ‘The one says 
there is no need of a sacrifice; for that God only requires our 
obedience to his law: the other inculcates the necessity of the 
sacrifice, but speaks lightly of the necessity of moral obedience. 
The true Christian avoids the errors of both. He teaches, that we 
must be justified entirely by the merits and death of our Redeem- 
er, while he still inculcates the necessity of living what divines 
call “the life of faith;” a faith which is the fruitful parent 
of every good work. With that eminent divine and sound 
churchman, the venerated Hooker, he “ acknowledges the dutiful 
necessity of doing well, while the meritorious dignity of doing well 
he utterly renounces.” He teaches that man, being guilty, needs 
Saget he equally teaches, that, being sinful, he needs holiness. 

e inculcates the necessity of a great and radical moral change, 
to restore us to at least an incipient degree of our aboriginal 
character; to make us begin to be fit for that blessed world 
which we had not only forfeited, but for the enjoyment of which 
we had become utterly disqualified. Christianity seems thus to 
regard mankind under a moral process, in a state of education 
for eternity; and the implantation of a holy principle is the very 
essence of that education. ‘Thus, while we acknowledge that the 
righteousness of our Redeemer is “ imputed ” to us by faith, for 
our justification, we equally acknowledge the necessity of that ho- 
liness or sanctification, which is not less important, in order to 
qualify us for the celestial inheritance. 
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We have thought it necessary to make these introductory re- 
marks, in order to show the exact point at which the antinomian 
divines secede from the regular ranks of Christians. Their 
tenet is, that sanctification is “ imputed to us,” instead of being 
imparted or inwrought, as it were, in our composition. Now 
we might very fairly refuse to argue for a moment upon such a 
tenet, on account of its irrationality. ‘To impute sanctification is 
an impossibility, as much as for a physician to impute health to 
his sick patient. Mr. Snow, who disclaims this doctrine for 
himself, justly denominates it “ absolute nonsense.” The impu- 
tation of our Saviour’s righteousness, for our pardon and justifi- 
cation, is a tenet as intelligible as it is consolatory: it has also its 
analogies even among human affairs; in which the merit of one 
person is often so pleaded for another as to do him essential ser- 
vice—but never so as to become his own. The merit of a father 
who had saved his country might be moncifully allowed to be so 
imputed to his worthless son as to save him from a punishment 
to which he had rendered himself obnoxious; but it could never 
be so imputed as to be considered really his own. An honest 
man may pay the debt of a dishonest one, and so rescue him from 
are and render him no longer amenable to judicial process ; 

ut nothing but personal honesty could redeem his character. 
The money necessary to liquidate the debt might be imputed to 
him, but the honesty could not be thus made over to his account. 
Now we consider the case before us as somewhat analogous. 
Our Lord purchased our pardon, but he did not absolve us from 
our allegiance. He gave us a claim to heaven, but he did not 
abolish the qualification which was necessary for its attainment. 
He imputed his righteousness, but he did not, and with awful re- 
verence we might perhaps say he could not, impute his holiness. 

We have already seen, that the necessity of personal holiness, 
as an evidence of our character, is superseded by the doctrine 
that the consciousness of believing is the only evidence, requisite 
or possible, of doing so. Its necessity being thus done away, a 
scheme of the following kind, as far as we understand it, occu- 
pies its place. The Son of God, we are told, undertook, before 
the foundation of the world, to justify a certain number of 
** elect sinners;” these were smnited to him in such a way, that 
not only his righteousness became their righteousness, but his 
holiness theirs also. Our Redeemer, not only by his infinite 
merit ransomed us from the punitive effects of sin, but, accord- 
ing to this account, laid up as it were a stock of goodness, which, 
by reason of our union with him, becomes our own. This 
“union” does not imply what is meant when the term is used 
by sober divines, namely, such a union as that between the 
branch and the vine, which enables the former to bring forth 
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good fruit. It is not a union by which we ourselves are reno- 
vated, or from which we derive spiritual life. It is not a moral 
union, by which we acquire something of the character of him 
with whom we are united, and gain new tastes, wishes, and sen- 
timents, thus becoming “ new creatures in Christ Jesus.” But 
it is a sort of identification, which they tell us is not metaphorical, 
but positive and literal, and which leaves the individual just 
where he was as to all his natural tastes and feelings, while it 
entitles him to all the rewards which the Redeemer lived and 
died to procure. The character of the believer they teach us is 
not changed, only his state. He is still the same sinfal, 
worldly, perhaps profligate being that he ever was, while in 
his Saviour he is perfect and complete. Some of the modes in 
which this curious subject is illustrated and attempted to be 
proved, are so grossly offensive, even in point of common deli- 

, that we cannot consent to explain them to our readers. 
Indeed we have strongly to object, inter alia, that divines of this 
class seem to have no idea of the ordinary feelings of their au- 
ditors, while they are descanting upon subjects and allusions, 
which, even when lightly touched upon, veiled in the unsullied 
drapery of Scripture phrase, often excite in modern hearers 


‘ideas which the changes of times and customs have rendéred not 


wholly unambiguous, but which, when dilated and dwelt upon 
in the manner of certain antinomian divines, become positively 
dangerous and offensive. Some of the passages which other 
men think it necessary either wholly to omit, or to veil in the 
decency of a periphrasis, are forcibly dwelt upon by the anti- 
nomian preachers as conveying spiritual mysteries, and fraught 


‘with peculiar instruction. ‘This practice, however, is not con- 


fined to one sect; and we should charitably presume (notwith- 


‘standing Mr. Simons’s loud complaint) that the leading members 


of the late secession, considering their education and former habits 
of life, would not be likely to fall deeply into it. It is, however, 


‘generally speaking, a striking feature of the antinomian system, 


and as such we have incidentally alluded to it; though we would 


earnestly advise all divines, especially those who are particularly 


attached to allegorical interpretations of Scripture, to be strictly 
scrupulous how they excite indecorous ideas in the minds of 
their auditors, by allusions which, though perfectly pure in them- 
selves, may easily be rendered otherwise in passing through a 
corrupt imagination. It is not often that a sentence or senti- 
ment, or even a general discussion or reference, ought to escape 
the lips of a clergyman in his pulpit, which would be justly con- 
sidered as offensive if uttered by a man of the world in well-bred 
female society. Judicious parents and friends sometimes find it 


‘no easy task to give a fair yet unexceptionable reply to questions 
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which are naturally asked by young persons, in reference to dis- 
courses, of which the preacher never once suspected that they 
were capable of exciting any unseemly train of associations, 

But to return to the subject of “ union;” this, they tell us, 
took place at the birth of Christ ; which birth, they add, was be- 
fore the foundation of the world! They were then born, or ra- 
ther re-born; for into this strange notion they seem to resolve 
all those passages of Scripture which speak of the necessity 
of our being regenerated, or born again; thus evading, by a 
strange metaphysical idea, all the testimony given in Scripture to 
the necessity of that moral change which is requisite to fit a frail 
and guilty creature, like man, for the purity of the celestial world. 
They were * married to Christ before they were married to 
Adam,” is their language; and the inferences derived from this 
tenet are very numerous and important. We shall mention a 
few of the more prominent. 

From such a statement then it results, as before mentioned, 
that sin cannot essentially injure, or holiness benefit a true 
believer. All the threatenings made to sin and sinners they apply 
to our Saviour; or, if in any way they are applicable to the 
individual, at least only as he suffered when Christ suffered. In 
opposition to the plain and often repeated threatenings of God 
himself, they seem literally to have adopted that primeval false- 
hood, “ ye shall not surely die.” ‘They teach, that their sins 
shall not and cannot prove their ruin, ‘To repent of them, and 
to feel deeply distressed on account of them, they consider would 
be a proof of weakness of faith, and would tarnish the glory of 
** the finished work of Christ.” After the commission of a 
transgression, however heinous, they are to come to God with the 
same confidence as if nothing had happened ; for to feel dejected 
would imply, that they doubted the extent of his pardoning grace, 
and that they supposed that the favour of the Almighty depended 
upon some merit in themselves. Some persons have gone so far as 
to say, that believers are not bound even to confess their sins, or to 
pray for the pardon of them; because they were pardoned long 

fore they were committed, and pardoned sin is no sin. ‘They are 
not even to mourn for them; they are to mourn only for Christ, 
who expiated them. St. Peter’s weeping bitterly has been attri- 
buted to ignorant legality and unbelief. ers boldly assert, that 
believers cannot sin at all, Dr. Ryland, in the sixth pamphlet 
before us, mentions a person, who, after much argument on the 
subject, was asked, “‘ Mr. Bradford, would it be a sin for you to 
stab me to the heart?” He replied, * It would be a breach of 
the law of the land, and I should justly be condemned to die.”— 
‘ But would it be a sin in the sight of God ?”—* I do not choose 
to answer that question” was the only rejoinder. Dr. Crisp, a 
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favourite author with the seceders, in like manner teaches that 
the very sin itself, as well as the guilt of it, passed off from us 
and was laid upon our Surety; so that, speaking of blasphemy, 
theft, murder, and impurity, he says, “from the time they were 
laid upon Christ thou ceasedst to be a transgressor.”—* If thou 
hast part in the Lord Christ, all these transgressions of thine be- 
come actually the transgressions of Christ. So that now thou 
art not an * mes or persecutor, a thief, a murderer; thou art 
not'a sinful person: Christ is made that very sinfulness before 
God,” &Xc. We have even heard more than one person of these 
falsely-called “ high” principles affirm, that among the “ all 
things” that * work together for good,” sin occupies an especial 
place. We have already stated, it is further maintained that 
the Almighty is not really displeased with the elect on account of 
any immorality of heart or life, and that to suppose him so is an 
injurious reflection upon the justice of God, who has received 
full satisfaction for all their sins at the hands of Jesus Christ. 
We really do not think it necessary to occupy our pages with a 
refutation of absurdity and impiety like this. If the sentiments 
brought forward had been more specious, we should not have given 
the bane without the antidote ; but in statements like these we dis- 
cern no danger; they are too gross and glaring to injure even 
an unwary reader. We should think it quite sufficient to 
reply to the maintainers of such opinions, that “ if we say we 
have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us.” 
We acknowledge with adoring gratitude the great mystery of 
our redemption ; we receive with deep humility that sacred de- 
claration, that “ the Redeemer was wounded for our trans- 
gressions, and bruised for our iniquities;” we admit with un- 
feigned joy that “ faithful saying, which is worthy of all ac- 
ceptation ;” that * Jesus Christ came into the world to save sin- 
ners;” we renounce as much as the seceders themselves every 
claim of human merit, and acknowledge as cheerfully and 
thankfully as they, that if justified at all, we can be so only by 
faith in the Redeemer’;—but we reject as most unholy and un- 
scriptural, the frightful tenets which are thus injuriously ap- 
pended to these sacred truths. 
~ ‘The persons to whose doctrines we refer deny that personal 
holiness is a thing either possible or necessary. We allow as 
strongly as they can do, that it is not the meritorious cause of our 
salvation ; we allow also, that it cannot be native or self derived, 
and can spring only from thé sacred influences of the Divine 
Spirit on the human heart, guiding us into the paths of devout 
and filial obedience. But God forbid that we should — its 
necessity in the face of innumerable passages of Scripture, which 
teach that without it we cannot see God. Is it not expressly said 
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that we were “ chosen to salvation through sanctification?” Did 
not our Lord give himself for us ex mo “to purify us from all 
iniquity.” But here recurs the old argument, we are holy in 
Christ; for * he is made unto us wisdom, righteousness, sancti- 
fication, and redemption ;” “we are complete in him.” Now 
really we can hardly give men credit for believing themselves, 
when they argue thus. Our blessed Saviour is made all this to us, 
as he is the meritorious cause of procuring these blessings, as it 
is his Holy Spirit who dispenses them, as from him we derive 
power and motive, promise and reward. But in the sense which 
is meant to be put upon the passage, Christ never was made our 
wisdom or sanctification. Our justification was a work without 
us; it might be performed for us, and this even without our 
knowledge, as a debt may be discharged by a friend without 
consulting with the debtor. But very different is our sanctifica- 
tion; it is a work within us; something that happens to us: we 
cannot be holy by proxy, any more than we can be sick or 
healthy by proxy. A person may find his friend fallen inebri- 
ated into a ditch (we do not bring the parallel with a ludicrous 
intention); he may pay the damage he has committed, but this 
will not cleanse him from the ye which he has con- 
tracted by his fall. But it will be retorted by the seceders, 
“ Christ has done more; in addition to discharging the debt, he 
has procured a spotless robe of holiness, which he will give 
the sinner in the place of his polluted garments.” ‘True; ‘but 
this robe must be put on; we cannot be “imputed” clean till 
we actually become so; the holiness which our Lord has me- 
ritoriously procured for us among the other blessings of the new 
covenant of mercy, must be imparted to us; it must become our 
own by personal application, or it will be of no benefit to our 
souls. The way in which this effect takes place is in that reno- 
vation of heart, by the influences of the Holy Spirit, which all 
sound divines, though with different degrees of interpretation, 
have acknowledged to be necessary in order to fit us for the 
celestial world. To this end all the promises, precepts, and 
exhortations of Scripture directly tend: ‘ grow in grace;” 
“‘ be ye holy, for I am holy;” “ let them that have believed be 
zealous to maintain good works.” But an attention to such 
practical points is stigmatized by those teachers as “ legal,” “a 
yoke of bondage,” ‘ a religion of frames and feelings.” They 
do not allow that there is any difference in holiness between a 
Christian at his highest elevation, say St. Paul, and a man im- 
mersed in the lowest depths of sensuality and vice. ‘To say that 
there is no difference between these cases is to derogate from 
that divine work which has taken place in the heart of the 
true Christian, and by which men may “ take knowledge of 
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him that he has been with Jesus,” and “ learn to glorify his 
Father which is in heaven.” The humble feelings of the indi- 
vidual may and must keep him low in his own estimation; the 
very elevation of the mark at which he aims may render him 
increasingly sensible of his own deficiencies; his growing ten- 
derness of conscience and spiritual sensibility may make him 
think that he has receded instead of advanced in the paths of 
holiness; and he may be ready to exclaim with an inspired 
Apostle, * Oh sivthchied man that Iam, who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death?” But these very circumstances 
are favourable indications of his advancement in piety; his hu- 
mility is his exaltation; his diffidence, his defence. He feels 
worse precisely because he is better; and were he to think him- 
self better, it would be the surest sign he was worse: for it was 
the oft-repeated rule of our Lord’s conduct towards men, that 
*‘ whoso exalteth himself shall be abased, and he that abaseth 
himself shall be exalted.” But it is only a false modesty, or a 
lamentable ignorance of Scripture doctrine, that can lead us to 
maintain that there is no superiority, no difference in the ad- 
vanced Christian; that he has not been rendered by the Sacred 
Spirit one degree holier than before; but that as he was at first 
he remains still, and so shall continue to the end of life. 

The fact is, these divines allow of no amelioration of charac- 
ter. Religion, in their explanation of it, is not a principle which, 
diffused in the heart, corrects the evil which it meets with, and 
progressively changes the whole mass: or to drop the allusion 
for one which these persons more frequently employ, religion in 
the heart of man is not in their view like a sovereign that takes 
his enemies captive, and converts them into friends, reducin 
them to his allegiance, and gradually making a once hostile 
territory the scene of loyalty and cheerful obedience; but it re- 
sembles an overpowering army that garrisons the towns, and 
bridles the enemy without reducing his power, or winning him 
over to submission. We should not ntiagh regard a mere verbal 
distinction of this kind, were it not that in the operation of the 
general principle of which it is a part, the very spring of all holy 
and rational obedience to God is impeded and destroyed. ‘The 
Christian in this view is rather a dead branch tied to a fruitful 
stock, than a living one inserted into it, and deriving that very 
life, and its consequent fruitfulness, from that union. 

In fact these persons view the gospel only with reference to what 
they consider to be its privileges; the term duty, and every similar 
modification of thought and phrase, is utterly rejected from their 
system. They ‘ know of no duties ;” they admit of none. It is not 

e duty of the impenitent to repent, or of the faithless to believe, 
or of the believing to cultivate holiness and good works. Hence 
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arises that celebrated dogma of the antinomian creed, from which. 


the whole system derives its denomination, that * the moral law 
is not a rule of life.” Some of the seceders expressed among 
their earliest reasons for leaving the established church, that they 
could not in conscience read the ten commandments in the ser- 
vice; or even if they read them merely as passages of Scripture, 
they could not in conscience add * Lord have mercy upon us, 
oe incline our hearts to keep this law.” i 
when we say that we are not aware what is the exact reason for 
rejecting this most necessary and devout petition. Was it simpl 
on the broad ground that the believer has ** nothing to do” wit 
the moral law? Or was it that it was considered inconsistent with 
a consciousness of being in a state of eternal and unalterable 
favour with God, to utter a prayer for mercy, on account of not 
having kept God’s commandments? Or was it, thirdly, because it 
was esteemed inconsistent to implore grace to keep God’s com- 
mandments, when it is notorious that no man ever has or ever 
will keep them as Divine Justice requires? ‘The first of these 
reasons has been avowed: the second has been imputed to them, 
but we are not clear whether or not it is admitted by the parties 
concerned ; we should trust not : the third we have known in some 
instances to have been adduced, with the significant remark, that 
** no man ever put up such a prayer in faith, because he knew it 
would never be answered ; and whatsoever is not of faith is of sin.” 
It is a certain fact that this strange tenet of the law not being 
a rule of life has been often exploded, on account of its unscrip- 
tural nature and unholy tendency, even by persons who in man 
respects symbolize with the late seceders. Dr. Crisp himself 
declares that “in respect to the rules of righteousness, or the 
matter of obedience, we are under the law still; or else,” adds he, 
‘* we are lawless to live every man as seemeth good in his own 
eyes, which no true Christian dares so much as to think.” Most 
of those clergymen who have been considered as holding what are 
called “ high” (we do not mean antinomian) doctrines have rejected 
with horror this most unchristian tenet. Dr. Gill, Mr. Toplady, 
Mr. Romaine, and other divines of similar sentiments, and who 
certainly cannot be considered by the seceders as influenced by 
anti-calvinistic, or even low-calvinistic sentiments, have protested 
as strongly against this heresy as any writer in the present con- 
troversy. The longest chapter in Calvin’s own Institutes is “ the 
exposition of the moral law,” which is designed to show its per- 
petual obligation, and to explain its minute connexion with the life 
and deportment of the Christian. How indeed a point so clearly 
and so forcibly determined in Scripture, should ever have been 
made a question, has sometimes excited our surprise. We begin 
however, to be surprised at nothing; and after the facts and 
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trines which we have adduced in the preceding pages, the * nil ad- 
mirari” of Horace will probably soon become an easy lesson. We 
have sometimes attempted to argue the point with persons who 
maintain that the moral law is not a rule of life to Christians ; 
but could never procure any thing in the — of areply beyond 
vehement assertion, accompanied with a reference to those pas- 
sages of Scripture which relate exclusively, either to the total 
abrogation of the ceremonial law, or to the abrogation of the 
moral law as a covenant of works by which we are to le saved. 
We acknowledge as fully, and would inculcate as strenuously as 
the seceders, that we are not, and cannot, be justified by the deeds 
of the law, moral or ceremonial, but freely by the infinite mere 
of God through faith in the sacrifice of Jesus Christ. But we 
dare not assert that although our Lord himself expressly tells us 
that he came not to abolish the law, that the direct contrary was 
the fact. We dare not patronize a doctrine which, if duly fol- 
lowed up, would lead to conclusions of the most immoral ten- 
dency. On the contrary, in numerous points of view, which 
the present is not a proper time or place to specify, we ‘ assent 
to the law of God that it is good;” good for all persons and at 
all seasons, and especially good for the humble Christian, who 
may there find a transcript of the mind of God in reference to 
several most important points in the regulation of his moral con- 
duct, while he implicitly and exclusively reposes by faith on his 
Saviour’s death and merit for the pardon of his innumerable 
transgressions. 

Thus have we trodden our toilsome way through several of the 
yew pe regions of this unhappy controversy. If our steps have 
been devious, and sometimes desultory—if we have urged some 
points too often, and omitted others equally worthy of being 
noticed, we trust our readers will attribute it to the unsettled and 
ever varying nature of these strange opinions. If any man 
would have laid down a regular chart of this /erra incognita, we 
would have followed him, if necessary, inch by inch ; but at pre- 
sent we have been obliged to heap together the elements of a dis- 
jointed system, or rather to search among a huge quarry of rub- 
= for something that bore the nearest resemblance to a regular 

ifice. 

And here we should gladly have laid down our pen; but the 
class of doctrines to which we have adverted has lately taken a 
direction so unspeakably ruinous and alarming, that we must yet 
add one sad delusion more to the list. Not content with the 
lawless speculations already detailed, some of this unhappy party 
have at length levelled their unhallowed fancies against the 
Creator himself. ‘The mode of his existence and the attributes 


‘of the Most High have become the theme of rash and ignorant 
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conjecture. What the leaders of the French Revolution did in 
politics, these men are ti. theology. ‘They have no settled 
plan or purpose; but run about with spiritual firebrands, doing 
mischief of which they have never calmly sat down to calculate 
the issue. As their last speculations relative to the Divine Essence 
have not yet taken a decided form, and probably never will do 
so before they are superseded by still more recent discoveries, 
we shall not trespass on our readers’ attention by a regular 
detail. Mr. Simons informs us that when he wrote his pamphlet 
one of the most distinguished leaders of this new sect, together 
with a large number of his followers, after having rejected the 
personality of the Holy Spirit, had proceeded to question the 
divinity of our Lord himself; denying the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, and teaching that Jesus Christ, the son of God as distin- 
guished from the Father, is not himself Jehovah, but a creature 
made before all worlds; in whom Jehovah dwells; the temple of 
the Living God, but not the Living God himself. Mr. Cowan, 
so far as we understand him, teaches that not only our Saviour 
and the Holy Spirit are to be divested of their distinct person- 
ality in the Divine Essence, but even that the Father himself is 
not properly a person; with much more to the same pu ; 
Mr. Bevan (for that gentleman has acknowledged himself the 
author of that superlatively monstrous tract “ God in Christ,” 
No. 9 in our list) predicts that the doctrine of the Trinity will 
quickly fall; while he substitutes for it a Trinity of his own in- 
vention. ‘This new Trinity consists of God the Father, Christ 
the Mediator, and the people who are one with the Father and the 
Son! This he denominates a blessed Trinity indeed,” and 
adds ‘* would it were better known!” Such a junction of cre- 
ated beings with the Creator in a “ blessed Trinity” is a height 
of extravagance, as wellas of impiety, which may well be per- 
mitted to close the horrible scene. The seceders gave the world 
hopes of their composing a liturgy for the use of their followers : 
it is well they did not; and that not merely because it would have 
probably needed to be changed every successive month, not 
merely ones some of the party might have soon scrupled to 
use it at all, for we have heard that their notions of prayer are 
as strange as their other notions, and that they feel objections to 
praying except with the clect few; not merely because it would 

ave been a standard by which their principles might have been 
tried and found wanting, but because, if errors such as the above 
were to have found a place in it, it would have been scarcely a 
less blasphemous production (the in/ention excepted) than those 
parodies on our national liturgy which have done so much to 
ruin the peace, the virtue, and the religion, of a large class of 
our infatuated countrymen. 
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Having thus waded through this painful controversy, we shall . 
only request the indulgence of our readers while we add two or 
three reflections which forcibly occur to us on a general review 
of the subject. 

The first circumstance we would mention is the general op- 
position which, judging from the pamphlets before us, as well as 
from our periodical works and miscellaneous conversation, we 
conclude that the doctrines which we have detailed have met with 
from the religious part of the public. We are glad to find all 
parties equally zealous here. Clergy and laity, churchmen and 
dissenters, have a common cause in defending Christianity against 
corruptions at once so irrational and injurious. ‘The first 
eat a before us is by a clergyman who appears to have 

nown the seceders well, and who has pointed out their errors, 
if in no very courtly strain, yet with great honesty and energy, 
and in a manner well calculated to excite a due impression of 
abhorrence at the tenets which he unfolds. Mr. Snow follows 
in a calm and gentleman-like reply, in which, as far as respects 
himself, he proves that much of Mr. Simons’s censure was irre- 
levant, since he does not appear to hold some of the most dan- 

rous of the positions to which we have adverted. No. 3 isa 
By-stander’s observations on Mr. Simons’s letter. No. 4 is a 
most valuable pamphlet from the pen of the Rev. T. T. Bid- 
dulph, in which he proves, by brief remarks upon every passage 
in the Acts and the Epistles which at all bears on the subject, 
that these strange doctrines receive no countenance from Scrip- 
ture. The fifth and sixth pamphlets are by Dr. Ryland, a well- 
known minister of the Baptist persuasion, who has laudably ex- 
erted himself to stop a torrent of absurdity and impiety which 
at one time was chiefly confined to a few wrong-headed men in 
his own particular community (for the most pious and re- 
spectable Baptists have ever opposed it), but which has now 
burst its banks, and threatens to overwhelm every church and 
sect that is not prepared to resist its inundations. Numbers 7, 
8, 9, 10, are pamphlets from the pens of the seceders; and of 
which we say nothing, as we could not act fairly by them 
without going more into detail than our rapidly diminishing 
room will allow. No. 12 we have already mentioned. Nos. 11. 
and 13 are anonymous replies to Mr. Cowan and Mr. Bevan. 
The longest work on the subject is the last, No. 14; in which 
Mr. Carne enters ably and at length upon the question chiefly in 
reply to the modified Sabellianism of the seceders. We wish it 
were possible to do justice to all these authors by giving even an 
abstract of their productions, which, however, from the number, 
is impossible. 

The second remark which we proposed to make is one which 
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is due to the character of those gentlemen who are considered 
as the leading members of the secession. After an exposition 
such as we have given, we should not do justice to our own 
feelings if we did not admit that the naturally baneful effect of 
these doctrines has been in many cases completely neutralized by 
other principles. We by no means wish our readers to suppose 
that the seceders are to be considered men of profligate 
minds, or who wish a plausible plea for the indulgence of their sins. 
That the ultimate effect of their tenets on the minds of others 
will be of the injurious nature already described we fully believe; 
and that among the leading seceders themselves, sins of another 
class, such as spiritual pride, censoriousness, evil tempers, &c. 
are very luxuriant; but to say that they are what the world 
would call immoral characters would be grossly libellous and 
unjust. A few grains of real piety among a large mass of ma- 
terials of a very different quality will often be visibly efficacious ; 
and it would be very unfair not to admit that the leading se- 
ceders and their followers are persons who may mean well, and 
who have been seduced into their present errors by causes very dif+ 
ferent from the love of vicious indulgence. Even with regard to 
that apparently most licentious of all tenets—that the moral law 
is not a rule of life, there is in the minds of the more pious ad- 
vocates of these doctrines a salvo which neutralizes in no 
small measure the apparently necessary effects of their system ¢ 
while they disclaim all fevealed laws of action, and disavow all 
duties, they still admit, and even constantly maintain, that they 


are under the “law of love to Christ.” It is true that this law | 


does not in their opinion extend to the world at large; so that 
the great body of mankind must be still left, according to their 
y Sao without any adequate restraint. But it is something to find 
that they admit this powerful principle ; and though we should 
still urge that a principle is not a rule, and does not supersede 
the necessity of one, yet we admit that, generally speaking, 
where such a principle as that of love exists, it is no feeble se- 
curity for such a line of conduct as may best please the object of 
our regards. But we repeat it, that a principle is not a rule: a 
child might have a principle of love to its parent, or a subject to 
his king, and yet need a rule for his conduct. The mere prin- 
ciple of love to our monarch would not teach us that we are not 
to import French silks, or mere affection to a parent dictate that 
a given service is to be performed for him at a certain place and 
hour. Love must be enlightened by rule, in order to know how 
to act, and it is the characteristic of love to act upon that rule 
with cheerful obedience. ‘These persons seem to view love to 
our Saviour as a kind of sacred instinct, which will in every case 


determine the line of conduct to be pursued, independently of 
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any specific direction. This however is not strictly correct. 
Suppose the case of a person arriving at maturity without any 
communication with mankind; he is at length met by one of 
these teachers, and found, to use their own expression, to be 
an “elect sinner.” He enters into his high privileges, and this 
“ law of love to Christ” is inscribed on his heart. Would he, 
we ask, instantly know every article of what we old fashioned 
people call our duty ? We imagine not; he would be prepared 
to act upon the rule as soon as revealed ; but till that rule was re- 
vealed, dove only could not be an adequate guide for his conduct. 
Love, for example, would teach him to devote a considerable 

rtion of his time to his Creator; but love could not teach, 
without law, whether one day in six, or only in ten, was to be 
kept peculiarly holy. But the fact is, that these gentlemen, having 
imbibed from long-reiterated religious instructions, and from the 
constant habit of perusing the precepts of Scripture (the effects of 
which even their attachment to system cannot overcome), a 
knowledge of what the ‘law of love to Christ” requires, con- 
found the rule and the motive together, and think that the hor- 
tatory parts of Scripture are not applicable to the believer only 
because they are so well known as to become almost an instinct 
of his renewed nature. 

Thus we perceive one instance in which the naturally injurious 
effects of the seceders’ tenets may, in their own practice at least, 
be neutralized. To this some others might possibly be added; 
and, generally speaking, we might allow that it is chiefly toa 
zeal without knowledge to magnity the “ finished work of Christ,” 
and to comfort the really dejected penitent, that the apparently 
most dangerous parts of their tenets must be ascribed. Still it is 
with principles, and not with persons; with doctrines, as they 
stand in themselves, and not as they are affected by contingent 
circumstances, that we are concerned; and, in this 

ave felt it our duty to record a strong protest against 
certain tenets, not attaching them to individuals, except as far as 
they voluntarily admit the union, and not making the advocate 
for one or more false doctrines responsible for the errors of 
others whom common fame may have associated with him in a 
given party. 

Another point which, had our space allowed, we should have 
entered into with considerable interest, is the best line of conduct 
to be pursued by the clergy in repressing errors of this descrip 
tion.. Some clergymen, by omitting almost all mention of the 
peculiarities of the Christian system, leave their parishes so igno- 
rant of true religion, as to become easy dupes to any system that 
sa like the one under discussion, to supply the defect. A 

ew other clergymen, by a rash, unguarded manner of preaching 
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even unexceptionable truth; and some, perhaps, by treading on 
the very borders of Antinomianism themselves, have prepared 
their people for an explosion like that which they now dread and 
deprecate. ‘The way to prevent error, is to occupy the place 
with truth. A clergyman must not preach low doctrines to cor- 
rect high ones, or high ones to correct low ones. He is to preach 
faithfully and simply: and it is by inculcating the ‘ whole coun- 
sel of God, ” and not a detached and mutilated part of it, that he 
is most likely to prevent the errors to which we have alluded, or 
any others to which our nature may be prone. We mention this 
because we fear a recoil, and that, in order to correct one error, 
some of our clergy may possibly fall into the opposite. If here- 
sies like the foregoing are to be prevented or corrected, it is not by 
a cold, dry, abstract, semi-Christian system of instruc- 
tion. Let the clergy be faithful and zealous; let them inculcate, 
without scruple or reserve, the great doctrine of justification by 
faith alone in our blessed Saviour, while they pursue it to all its 
practical details, as exhibited in the heart, the temper, and the life 
of the Christian. If they would eclipse these false lights, let it be 
by an exhibition of the Sun of Righteousness in all his splendour. 
On the other hand, let the advocate for doctrines not forget duties ; 
let him not try to cope with the seceders, on their own ground, by 
a somewhat more stimulating system than he would etherwise have 
thought it his duty to adopt. It is only “ by patient continuance 
in well-doing,” that we can hope to “ put to silence the ignorance 
of foolish men;” and if a clergyman or layman shall suffer him- 
self to be goaded from the strict line of evangelical doctrine and 
practice, by the errors of any of his contemporaries, whether 
those errors be “high” or “low,” Arminian or Calvinistic, he 


will find, what he ought to expect, that the blessing of God will 
not attend his labours. 


Art. XIX.—A Voyage of Discovery made under the Orders of the 
Admiralty in his Majesty's Ships Isabella and Alexander, for 
the Purpose of ag a Baffin’s Bay, and inquiring into_ the 
Probability of a North-west Passage. By John Ross, K. S. 
Captain Royal Navy. 4to. Murray. London, 1819. 


THE endeavours to ascertain the existence of a north-westerly 
passage, from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, have been very 
numerous; and, whether from the desire of reaping great com- 
mercial results, in the event of its practicability, or the Fat a 
that a great geographical question might be thereby decidedyt 
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subject has for many years greatly occupied public attention, 
Accounts of the several attempts to explore the Arctic seas, 
with a view of approaching the North Pole, or discovering the 
desired outlet into the Pacific, have been already made known 
through the medium of various publications; and, of late years, 
this matter has been resumed with increased interest. With the 
exception of a few enterprising persons, whose exertions have 
been directed to this end, the majority of those, who ventured 
on this hazardous undertaking, have fallen greatly short of their 
aim, yet still leaving a strong expectation that the design was 
practicable. The public having been made familiar with those 
various attempts, it would, in the present instance, be superfluous 
to enumerate them. 

The enterprizing and, indeed, daring voyages of the whale 
hunters, for the last few seasons, have rendered the navigation of 
the Arctic seas less appalling, their expertness in steering 
among the icy masses with which those seas are covered being 
truly surprising. The example and reports of those annual navi- 

rators have excited afresh the spirit of enterprise, and, accord- 
ingly, the Lords of the Admiralty, having possessed themselves 
of the most satisfactory information which they considered as 
necessary grounds for the measure, ordered vessels to be fitted 
out forthwith, amply prepared and provided for the purpose of 
once more exploring the icy seas, and for endeavouring to accom- 
plish the great object, so Px desired, of finding the north-west 
passage. ‘The volume before us gives, in very minute detail, the 
particulars of the fitting out, the names of the officers and men, 
with an account of their pay, sea stores, and clothing, besides the 
instruments necessary for attaining the scientific objects so laud- 
ably kept in view by the authoritics under whose auspices the 
expedition was ordered. The enumeration of those circumstances, 
together with a detail of the official instructions furnished to the 
commanding officer of the Isabella, Captain John Ross, of the 
as: Navy, form no inconsiderable portion of the ostentatious 
and expensive volume before us. 

According to the above official instructions Captain Ross was 
invested with the chief command of that part of the expedition, 
which was ordered to proceed by Davis’ Strait, whilst similar 
instructions were issued to Captain Duncan, of the Navy, to pro- 
ceed by the Spitzbergen waters directly to the Pole. 

The narrative of Captain Buchan, of which notice has already 
been given, will hereafter form a further subject of consideration ; 
but it is very much to be regretted, that Captain Sabine, who 
accompanied Captain Ross, and whose publication was also ex- 
pected, has not gratified the lovers of natural history with such 
views as occurred during his voyage in that little known and 
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imperfectly explored quarter. If any misunderstanding has 
arisen between the latter gentleman and Captain Ross, it is 
matter for their peculiar consideration; but we cannot but de- 
plore the blank which is left in that interesting department, 
natural history, while the present publication only tells us of 
the regret expressed by a distinguished and ingenious ma- 
turalist, with regard to certain animals, * which were brought 
home and sent to the Museum; but in a state so contracted by 
the spirits, as to render it impossible to make out the genera. 
Observations on these animals, whilst living, accompanied by ac- 
curate drawings, are quite necessary to render the preserved spe- 
cimens of any degree of use; and it is to be regretted that no 
naturalist, capable of performing these indispensable parts of his 
duties, accompanied the expedition.” It is, however, to be wished 
that Captain Sabine may, at no distant period, publish.his ob- 
servations. 

In the outset of the work before us Captain Ross exhibits a 
very praiseworthy mi in disclaiming all credit for elegance 
of composition, generously transferring the laurel to his friends, 
some of whom will, we suppose, pay back the compliment in;their 
turn. The gallant narrator’s a are of such importance, that 
our readers, who may not be inclined to lay out three guineas 
and a half for a mere nautical record, will the more readily be- 
lieve the Captain on his own relation, than they would when it 


may hereafter pass through the confused medium of some partial 
journalist. | 


“‘ My nautical education has taught me to act and not to question ; 
to obey orders as far as possible, not to discuss probabilities, or ex~- 
amine philosophical or. unphilosophical specylations. 

*“‘ If it were possible to condense, within such a space, as these 
would admit, the various information formerly collected respecting the 
Polar seas, and the objects of this voyage, I know not that my time or 
my limited experience in writing would permit it. That attempt is, at 
any rate, rendered unnecessary by the works on this subject which 
have long been in the hands of every one, and are doubtless well known 
to all my readers. I allude to the writings of Daines Barrington, 
‘Colonel Beaufoy, and the more recent sketch of the northern voyages, 
‘published by my friend, Mr. Barrow. 7 

** | have here attempted nothing beyond the journal of a seaman. 
If I had done more, I might have done worse; as I could not have 
hoped to add much elegance to the composition, nor much entertain- 
ment to the matter, of a narrative, which was not productive of much 
adventure. From the nature of the service, we were almost always at 
sea, and were thus cut off from the sources of variety that are only to 
be found by frequent communication with unknown or interesting 
shores. If I have thus missed to give entertainment, I, however, trust, 
that I have diminished nothing from the utility of the statements to 
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seamen, nor their authority to geographers. I also trust, as I believe 
myself, that the objects of this voyage have been, in every important 
point, accomplished ; that I have proved the existence of a bay from 

isco to Cumberland Strait, and set at rest for ever the question of a 
north-west passage in this direction.” * 

Why truly this is a singularly modest declaration, and if our 
readers be inclined to follow us in our examination of the narra- 
tive, they shall be satisfied, if they believe, as the Captain “ be- 
lieves himself,” that the question of a north-west passage by the 
waters between Disco and Cumberland Strait is “ se¢ at rest 
for ever.” The writer is also eminently entitled to praise for 
having declined “ to have hoped to add much elegance. to the 
composition of a narrative ;” for he seems to indulge a laudable 
desire that the touching over the fabric of his narration with a 
view to improve its elegance, or add to its polish, might safely be 
entrusted to more experienced hands than his own. 

Captain Ross proceeds to inform us, as follows, of his pro- 
ceedings upon his arrival in London, to take the command of the 
expedition. 

“T arrived in London, on the 30th of December, and having re- 
ceived directions, I visited the ships, and chose the Isabella for my 
own, as being the most proper ship for the senior officer ; I was after- 
wards employed in planning the accommodations, and directing the 
‘various alterations which were necessary for the safety of the ships and 
comfort of the crew, as well as in obtaining information from the dif- 
ferent masters of the Greenland ships, and other persons who had been 
accustomed to navigate the icy seas. 3 

** On the 15th of January 1818, the four ships were commissioned, 
viz. the Isabella, 385 tons, and Alexander, 2524 tons, for the north- 
west; and the Dorothea, 382 tons, and the Trent 2493 tons, tor the 
Polar expeditions.” 


In consequence of which arrangement the proper coniplement 
of officers, men, and necessaries, were embarked, the former 
portion of the expedition being destined for the “ re-discovery 
of Baffin’s Bay,” and the other to penetrate to the North Pole. 
Thus equipped this far-famed project was launched for its two- 
fold destination, and.the equipments of the Isabella and her con- 
sort, with which we mean to keep company, having been com- 

leted, ‘* the expedition was inspected by his Royal Hichness the 

uke of Clarence, and subsequently by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and Comptrolter of the Navy, who were pleased to 
express their approbation.” 

So here we have this momentous expedition ” fairly afloat 
on the 25th of April 1818, directing its course towards Lerwick 
in Shetland, where “ operations may be said to have com- 


* See Introduction, pp. ii, and iii. 
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menced.” One important fact is here recorded of provision 
having been made in this place for an indispensable requisite 
which had been overlooked by the Lords of the Admiralty, “a 
violin player, whose tuneful art tended to charm away the wea- 
riness of many an hour, among those cheerless scenes which sg 
often presented little variety or amusement.” 

- On the expediency, or useful results of this expedition, much 
having been written and said, little remains to be considered, 
unless on such points, as have heretofore not been bandied from 
the hands of one theorizing writer to those of some rival and 
sage surmiser. The Bay, reported by Baffin as forming the 
northern termination of Davis’ Strait, was long looked upon 
as existing only in imagination ; and the accuracy of the charts, 
exhibiting a view of West Greenland and the Arctic American 
shores, were never confided in. ‘The dangerous obstacles, which 
lay in the way of navigation, throughout those frozen seas, 
seemed almost insurmountable; and most probably they would 
have remained unvisited by Europeans, and geo-= 
graphical delineation, were it not, that the annual visits of the 
whale hunters afforded opportunitics of incidental research in 
those latitudes. But the masters of whale ships were (strange 
to say) constrained by a solemn oath, to mind nothing what 
ever, but the business of procuring blubber!—A measure, no 
doubt, originating in a concern for the persons, who were hardy 
enough to risk their property in fitting out ships for such a dan 
erous trade; but if it was productive of benefit to individuals, 
it operated far otherwise on the interests of science. ‘The pre- 
sent members of the Admiralty, excited to the consideration of 
this matter by the accounts given by a few individuals, such 
as Laing, Giesecké, Scoresby, O* Reilly, and others, who recently 
visited the arctic regions, without other inducement than the 
object of promoting science, or adding to its stock, at length 
saw the absurd and injurious tendency of the whaler’s oath, 
which has in fact, we believe, been dispensed with. By this 
prudent proceeding a new door was flung open to inquiry, and 
whale-ship masters, who had casually made remarks upon the 
state of the Arctic seas and lands, to which their tlhe ag oc- 
casionally led them, began to take courage, and proclaim their 
discoveries with an air of importance which could not fail of 
attracting general attention. ‘The project of again exploring the 
long wished for north-west passage became revived, and inform- 
ation was eagerly sought for by the Admiralty. The Bean- 
foys and others began to speculate, and Mr. Barrow actually 
compiled an account of the previous attempts made for ascer- 
taining the existence of this passage, in order to prepare the 
public mind for a luminous ‘detail of its actual discovery “by the 
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expedition under Captain Ross, or by that conducted by Cap- 


tain Buchan. Persons placed in the management of public 
affairs have much difficulty in guarding agamst deception on 
subjects where it is necessary to institute inquiry for the purpose 
of drawing up official instructions with accuracy, in order to 
ensure efficiency in the discharge of those instructions. In the 
present case great danger of error lay in the way of adminis- 
tration. The instructions furnished to Captain Ross bear all 
the stamp of official caution and inexperienced reserve. To 
avoid error even in the path of precedent would be next to an 
impossibility. ‘To consult and study charts of shores, very im- 
perfectly traced out, rg. them with former narratives, on 
the authority of which those charts had been constructed ; then 
to examine such living authorities, as appeared most likely to 
afford elucidation ; ia, finally, from the whole to deduce con- 
clusions upon which to ground the instructions to be issued, was 
all that could be done. It so appears in the present instance, as 
will be easily understood by referring to those given for the di- 
rection of Captain Ross, wherein the Admiralty Lords are 
obliged to place in his hands a discretionary power “ to avoid 
accidents on an enterprise of so arduous a nature as that of 
conducting ships in safety through fields of ice in unknown 
seas.” What those ‘ unknown seas” may be is previously laid 
down in the same instructions. ‘ As, however, in the present 
state of uncertainty with regard to the movements of the ice, 
and with the very imperfect knowledge we have of this Strait 
(Davis's), and still more so of the SEA BEYOND 17, no specific in- 
structions can be given for your guidance.” * ‘The official in- 
structions are equally vague and unsatisfactory throughout, and 
leave the commander to ‘* make the best of his way.” A part of 
the instructions, however, show the great care used in providing 
the expedition with valuable instruments, distributed to the 
ships, besides able assistance secured in the talents of Captain 
Sabine of the Royal Artillery, and others, to take advantage of 
such circumstances, as might offer for “ the improvement of 
geography and navigation, and for the advancement of science 
in general.” The whole of this code of instructions bears a 
crude and unphilosophical form, and reflects very little credit on 
the composer. When a great subject, like that before us, was 
taken up under the auspices of Government, and supported by 
its a one may be allowed to express surprise that any 
means should have been left untried, or information unsought, 
which could, in any way, forward the object in view. Not only 
should the assistance of persons conversant in the navigation of 


* See Official Instructions. 
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the icy seas have been obtained, but men of practical sci- 
ence, Para ewe and experience, ought to have been sought 
out, employed, and rewarded. Who can help regretting that a 
man of scientific habits, practical experience, and uncommon 
ardour of mind, was upon this occasion overlooked, or rather 
rejected ? Whatever was the cause, the rejection of Mr. 
Scoresby’s services was a fact to be lamented: surely no jealousy 
or etiquette of service should in such a case have ioe suffered 
to cramp the exercise of free choice for such a difficult and pe- 
culiar undertaking. Nor does there seem to be any direct and 
satisfactory Mes of accounting for the very great deficiency of 
detail in the department to which Captain Sabine’s exertions 
were directed. Collisions of personal claims and private com- 
petition are always at work to oppose the success of public un- 
dertakings, even on subjects of the most general interest to hu- 
nanity. 

In a merely nautical journal the generality of readers seldom 
experience much amusement or entertainment; neither can the 
repetition of the scenes usually detailed in such journals, unless 
enlivened by astronomical report, or detail of atmospherical 
phenomena, or a description of the tenants of the mighty deep, 
excite any very animated interest. In one instance, however, 
the attention of Captain Ross was very ert employed in 
ascertaining, by soundings directly over the place in which 
the supposed sunken land of Buss is laid down in some charts,* 
whether it really existed, and the result was nearly satisfactory ; 
the soundings in an extent of four miles indicating no bottom, 
ata depth of 180 fathoms. After a run of twenty-three days 
across the Atlantic, the first iceberg was seen in lat. 58° 56’ N. 
long. 55° 03’ W., which appeared an extraordinary object to 
the navigators, being calculated to be in dimension forty feet 
high, and one thousand feet long, and became a source of amuse- 
ment to the sailor, who in imagination construed it into a re- 
presentation of the lion and unicorn in the royal arms, * and 
they were delighted accordingly with the good luck it seemed to 
augur.” The austerity of the narrative is enlivened with many 
such sallies; some of which we may take notice of hereafter to 
keep our readers in heart as they follow us along this dreary 
way. 

Captain Ross, in expressing his own sensations on the view of 
the icebergs, gives a neat, just, and animated picture of those 
floating masses. “It is hardly possible to imagine any thing 
more exquisite than the variety of tints which these icebergs dis- 
play: by night as well as by day they glitter with a vividness of 
colour beyond the power of art to represent. While the white 


* Lat. 57° 28’ N. Long. 28° 20’ W. 
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portions have the brilliancy of silver, their colours are as va- 
rious and splendid as those of the rainbow; their ever changin 
disposition producing effects as singular as they were novel an 
interesting.” Agreeably to instructions, a copper cylinder, pro- 
vided for the purpose, was despatched with a detailed account of 
the situation of the ships in latitude 61° north, and longitude 
53° 25’ west. It was thrown overboard near a very large ice- 
berg, apparently drifting to the westward, though no current was 
perceivable. 

The accidents annually occurrmg to vessels sailing up Davis’ 
Strait about the 64° of latitude, at an inlet on the west coast of 
Greenland, called Baal’s River, the entrance into which is re- 
markable for a current which seamen call an indraught that 
frequently forces ships among the small islands and sunken rocks, 
very numerous in that part, should have excited the attention of 
those who had the direction of the expedition, and induced them 
to give a true and accurate account of its situation and dangers.* 
‘This however has unfortunately not been done, and that place 
still remains little known; navigators relying on a notice on 
their charts, to keep a good ofling when they approach that 
latitude. At one p.m. on the first of June land was descried 
tor the first time south of Coquin’s Sound, on the west coast of 
Greenland. It is somewhat remarkable, and the circumstance 
has attracted the notice of voyagers in Davis’ Strait, that in 
different places along the coast of West Greenland the water 
appears of different colours; in some places Liue, azure, and 
black; in others green, brown, and crystalline : yet, when taken up, it 
is observed to be perfectly limpid. ‘The colour is supposed to 
be reflected from substances at the bottom, for in the sea near 
Queen Anne’s Cape, which was observed to be of a greenish 
hue, on the soundings being made by Captain Ross, a soft 
green mud was brought up from a depth of 300 fathoms. It 
may not be out of place to remark here, that the whalers usually 
calculate on being successful when they happen to come where 
the water is of a brownish colour. This they usually denomi- 
nate good fishing ground. In the neighbourhood of a remark- 
able island, called Reef Koll+ by the whalers, and which is 
their principal rendezvous in the early part of the season, there 
is always seen an amazing collection of bergs, some of the 
largest dimension, and the greater part aground upon a reef of 
rocks which appear to traverse the Strait nearly to the American 
shore. This is considered extremely dangerous to shipping if 
the weather happen to grow foul. : 


te The London of Tull was in the summer of 1817 lost about the entrance of 
Baul’s River, and every person on board perished. 
+ Between 67° and 69° N. 
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Having at length reached North-east Bay at Disco, Captain 
Ross was visited by the Danish Governor, who had been resi- 
dent in Greenland eleven years. This “ respectable lookin 
young man,” gave accounts of the weather, which did not exactly 
agree with the speculations of the learned in England, as he 
stated that ‘the late winter had been unusually severe, the sea 
being frozen near his station early in December, whereas it was 

rally frozen about the middle of February ;” meaning that, 
in the usual course of the weather, the ordinary time for the 
sea to be frozen was in the month of February. The same 
person also informed Captain Ross that, during his residence 
there, he observed the severity of the cold increased; that 
they had been this year (1818) reduced to great distress, and had 
been obliged to kill dogs for their food, owing to the impossi- 
bility of procuring seals during the winter for the Esquimeaux 
to live on: a fact a little unfortunate for those who calculate on 
extraordinary changes likely to occur in more southern countries 
from the breaking up of the ice in the Arctic seas. 

The volume before us is considerably increased in bulk by 
numerous engravings, the usual garniture of books of travels, 
as they are now generally published: hence, the enormous price 
of a book, the matter of which, so far as regards its novelty, 
might be included in a narrow compass. It is quite clear that a 
full and true account should be set before the world of an under- 
taking which had put the nation to avery great expense: but 
people of the present day look for something ae show; and 
the reader who divests himself of so much of his worldly goods 
as three guineas and a half will be surprised to find that, with 
the exception of a few interesting matters, the volume contains 
little else than details of the equipment of the expedition, the 
general orders and their fulfilment, and the correspondence and 
communications among the officers. Some new facts important 
to science were expected, and the more particularly so, as every 
necessary aye en in the outfit had been carefully secured. 
Many of the plates are indeed neatly executed, and the views 
given with considerable accuracy; but the absurd daubing of 
colours might well have been spared. The article on the vari- 
ation of the compass and deviation of the magnetic needle 
would alone reflect the highest honour on the gallant author ; 
and this is the more worthy of attention, as, in consequence of 
various experimentsmade on board the ships in Baffin’s Bay, he 
has laid down an extremely simple rule for determining the true 
variation, This is the fesult of a train of curious observa- 
tions, and Captain Ross has found that it could be established 
on a few important principles, viz. } 

“1. That there is a point of change in the deviation of the variation 
occasioned by the attraction in the ship. 
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«2, That the point of change is not the magnetic north, but zear it. 

«<3. That it varies in different ships, and is affected by increase or 
decrease of variation, by proximity to land, or to another ship. 

‘4, That the point of change may be found by an azimuth, or by 
the bearing of a distant object situated near the magnetic north, or in 
any other losten if that cannot be had.” 


From the above positions Captain Ross deduces the following 
rule for finding the true variation, and supports its truth and 
accuracy by many examples and experiments made on board 
the Isabella and the Alexander, both in Baffin’s Bay and at 
Shetland. 


© Rule.—Take an azimuth, or the bearing of a very distant object, 
by the azimuth compass, with the ship’s head at different points, east 
and west of north, until the points of least and greatest deviation are 
found; the mean of these will be nearly the point of change.” 


| 
| The importance of this simple rule is obvious, as it enables 
| the navigator to determine his course exactly, and relieves him 
i: from the embarrassments which usually arose heretofore from 
supposing that the point of change was invariably north. 
| Another advantage, arising from the discovery of this rule, is 
ih this, that by determining the deviation, and consequently the 
¥ variation, the charts hereafter to be constructed cannot fail to 
# be correct. A remarkable instance of this occurs in the chart 
: of Davis’ Strait, prefixed to the work before us, which, if true, 
| proves the former charts of that channel to be seriously wrong ; 
i 


iF so that here, at least, one great point of importance to navigation 
a. and geography appears to be attained. It is, moreover, very 
remarkable that humidity increases the variation; and on some 
occasions, particularly when a fog was present, it was observed 
that the magnetic needle became restless and uncertain ; and the 


variation, when determined by azimuth at noon, was observed to 


q be very much increased. Captain Ross found the deviation to 
| be materially affected by heat and cold, as well as by atmosphe- 
a ric humidity and density; and also that the direction of the 


4 wind and the dip had an irregular effect on the deviation. 

Hi On the 17th of June, Captain Ross made his ship fast to an 
iceberg, about one mile from the true N.E. side of Hare Island 
(which lies north of Disco, and faces the Waygat Strait), and 
going ashore, erected tents for the accommodation of the gen- 
tlemen who were to make the necessary observations; and the 
arrangements being completed, the situation of the island was 
determined to be in latitude N. 70° 26’ 17”, and longitude 
54° 51" 49” W., and the variation 72° 91/ nearly W. at the 
observatory, making a difference of five degrees in longitude, and 
thirty miles in latitude, from the situation as laid down in the 

_ Admiralty charts. Indeed almost all the masters engaged in the 
whale trade agree in opinion that the place in which Waygat, 
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or Hare Island, is represented on the charts is too far to the 
westward; and their opinion is borne out by a chart con- 
structed under the direction of Sir Charles Giesecké, and also by. 
the one lately published in Mr. O‘Reilly’s observations, Cap- 
tain Ross describes the view from the mountain here very accu- 
rately; and all who have seen it must agree, that the prospect is 
superb. ‘* Here then we rested, having within our view from 
the mountain land stretching to the N.E. + N. by compass; 
Jacob’s Bight bearing E. by N.; the Waygat, Four Island Point,, 
and Disco S.W. by S., and the north point of Hare Island 
N. by E. forming a semicircle from the land N. of Waygat 
to the wall of ice westward, with at least seven hundred icebergs 
in sight. ‘The weather at the same time was hot and sultry, 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer at noon being in the air at 32°, and 
at the surface of the sea at $0°; wind N.N.E. light airs and clear.’ 

Previously to the setting out of the expedition, an ingenious 
native of Greenland, named John Sacheuse, the son of a Dane, 
by an Esquimaux wife, and who had exhibited his skill in the 
management of his kaiak, or leathern covered boat, at Hull, and 
afterwards at Leith, was taken on board the Isabella, to be made 
useful in communicating with the Esquimaux. In North 
East Bay the services of this intelligent young man were useful 
in cieilianiong the natives, between whom and Captain Ross he 
acted as interpreter; and a somewhat whimsical account is given 
of the visitors from the shore on this occasion. As this may not 
be unentertaining we transcribe the words of the narrative regard- 
ing their interview. 


** We soon became intimate with our visitors, and invited them into 
the cabin, where they were treated with coffee and biscuit, and their 
portraits taken. After leaving the cabin they danced Scotch reels on 
the deck with our sailors, to the animating strains of the musician. 
Sacheuse’s mirth and joy exceeded all bounds; and with a good- 
humoured officiousness, justified by the important distinction which: 
his superior knowledge now gave him, he performed the office of 
master of the ceremonies. An Esquimaux master of the ceremonies 
to a ball on the deck of-one of his Majesty’s ships in the icy seas of 
Greenland was an office somewhat new, but Nash himself could not have 
pene his functions in a manner more appropriate. It did not 

long even to Nash to combine in his own person, like Jack, the dis- 
cordant qualifications of seaman, interpreter, draughtsman, and master 
of ceremonies to a ball, with those of an active fisher of seals, and a 
hunter of white bears.” 


The attainments of Sacheuse were astonishing, aud the services 
he performed on many occasions were very considerable; but the 
poor fellow, after his return to Europe, unexpectedly fell into a 
decline, which rapidly wore down his health, and he has since 
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fallen a victim to disease at Edinburgh, to which place he had 
been sent for the purpose of instruction in European know- 


ledge. 

Tie Goopian close in with the land * Captain Ross was enabled 
to pass through some openings in the ice, “ finding it impossible 
to penetrate further north while keeping far off the land;” and 
this proves, that the instructions he received must have been 
drawn, upon defective grounds, as they say, “ it may not, how- 
ever, be amiss, as a general observation, that a passage through 
fields of ice is most likely to be found where ‘the sea is deepest, 
and least connected with the land; as there is reason to suppose 
that ice is found to be more abundant near the shores of the 
continent and islands, in narrow straits and deep bays.” To 
this is subjoined a reason announced with somewhat more 
gravity than it deserved, that, ‘the sea will be most clear of ice 
where the current is strongest, as the stream of a river will con- 
tinue open long after the sides are frozen up:” a notable reason, 
indeed, for boys who speculate on amusing themselves by sailing 
their little boats on the stream of a river, but quite irrelevant to 
the progress of ships among the dangers of icy seas. Captain 
Ross found this to be the case, and ~ relying on the local ex- 
perience of the master of a whale ship, and following his direc- 
tions, he succeeded in attaining high northern latitudes by sailing 
near the land. The wikletasteaia constantly in motion during 
their visits to Davis’ Strait, have frequent and indeed the best 
opportunities of determining the positions and shiftings (“* move- 
ments”) of the ice; and, consequently, we frequently find them, 
from their superior experience, far a-head of the discovery ships, 
although detained by a constant look out for the object of their 
pore. On advancing further north by observation 74° 44’ of 
atitude, and 59° 6’ longitude, the narrator informs us that, 
** for several days past we could get no distinct sight of land, 
and had almost passed unnoticed the remarkable headland, 
called the Devil’s Thumb.” Here we must beg leave of the gal- 
Jant Captain to express a doubt of his being rightly informed of 
the situation of the Devil’s Thumb, as what sailors know by that 
name is not a headland, but a remarkable insulated rock, of 
om elevation, and situated a considerable way from the Green- 
and shore westward. ‘There is not truly any object occurring 
to the view of the navigator in Davis’ Strait more distinguish- — 
able, or, in any respect, more remarkable, than that same rock, 
or, as it has been designated, “the goal of northern voyagers.” 
Captain Ross may probably have been misled by the accounts 
he received ; and which induced him to designate the real Thumb 


* Latitude 71° N, 
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with the title of Dalrymple Rock in compliment to a friend. 
We rather regret that he should have troubled himself to give 
new names to bays, headlands, and islands along the west coast 
of Greenland, which he has “ re-discovered,” as the whalers, 
who are in the practice of visiting them almost every year, by 
marks agreed on among themselves, by common consent, have 
already made each other clearly understand the places they have 
visited, by the simple means of description, latitude, and name. 
Nor can we let this part of the narrative pass without expressing 
some surprise that the promontory of Horse Head, as occurring 
in the text, should be found, by the “ rediscoverer,” north of the 
Devils Thumb; as it is known to all. persons conversant with 
those places to lie vastly lower down to the southward than is 
the site of that it ae rock. In this place, too, occurs the 
. necessity of apologizing to the learned and accurate composer of 
the “ official instructions” for using the term lower, in the sense 
in which we have just employed it. The necessity of such 
apology will be evident from quoting the words of the instruc- 
tions, as having reference to the difference between high and 
low latitudes. 


— 


“ From the best information we have been able to obtain, it would 
appear that a current of some force runs from the northward towards 
the upper part of Davis’ Strait, during the summer season, and, per- 
haps, for some part of the winter also, bringing with it fields of ice in 
the spring, and icebergs in the summer.’’* 


Advancing through many difficulties and dangers, occasioned 
by the drifting of the ice, Captain Ross came in sight of land, 
which was determined to be the Horse’s Head and Red Head, in 
75° 12’ north, the ‘ highest latitude to which ships employed in 
the whale trade were known positively to have penetrated.” ‘The 
terms of this bold assertion are extremely vague with regard to the 
knowledge which Captain Ross may have positively acquired as. 
to the extent to which the whale ships had ever before penetrated; 
for an authority, adduced by our “ rediscoverer” himself, viz. + 
Mr. Muirhead, Master of the Larkins (a.whale ship), from whom 
Captain Ross acknowledges he received much useful information, 
had informed him that he had been in 75° 15’ north latitude, 
and two hundred miles only from the land. In this instance the 
Narrative is erroneous, since Muirhead makes no mention of 
Horse’s Head, which the Captain asserts, in contradiction to 
himself, to be in “ the highest latitude ” positively known to have 
been reached by the ships employed in the whale trade. The 
error of even a few seconds, on such occasions, is of importance 


* Official Instructions, p. 3, + Narrative, p. 48. 
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in the laying down the true position of remarkable points of land. 
But this is not all, as there is ample evidence to prove that the 
whale ships were near to, and some to the north-west of Carey’s 
Islands in 1817; and Captain Ross'might have informed himself 
ofthat fact from the Master of the Majestic of London, “a ship 
employed in the whale trade,” particularly as this Master was 
well known to him, having given him advice and assistance in 
advancing northward, after the discovery ships had departed from 
Hare Island. 

-In tracking through the ice off Horse’s Head much difficulty 
was experienced, the whole ship’s company being obliged to go 
on the ice, in order to drag the Isabella along. On this occa- 
sion, the commander availed himself of the entertaining talents of 
his musician, to enliven his men, and relieve the monotony of 
his journal by a merry incident which befel the fiddler. “ ‘The 
men having laid hold of the other end of the rope, then pulled 
the ship ey marching to music, the musician always leading 
the way. As it sometimes happened that a hole covered with 
snow, or a weak part was found, the men occasionally tumbled 
in, but as they never let go the rope they were immediated pull- 
ed out. When this accident happened to the fiddler, it afforded 
the sailors great amusement, and they never failed to exercise 
their wit on the occasion.” 

After having advanced, in company with the discovery ships, 
to a point at which Captain Ross has fixed the boundary of the 
whale ships’ voyages, according to his own imagination, and at a 
degree of certainty which must appear rather low on the scale of 
credibility, we shall continue to {Mow the expedition in its fur- 
ther progress northward. We next find the ships arrived at an 
extensive bay,* which is no otherwise mre tsar eh to our notice 
than by its having received the name of Melville Bay, in grateful 
pases He of the late Viscount Melville, from whom Cap- 
tain Ross received his first commission in his Majesty’s navy. The 
whalers were not previously used to that name, but we are as- 
sured that, when the ice did not prevent their approach, they had 
been in the regular practice of visiting that bay, for the purpose 
of killing whales, of which they were always certain of finding 

at numbers there. A part of the Narrative, marked by pecu- 
jar Interest, next occurs in the description of the dangerous si- 
tuation of the ships among the ice. The reader will, on reading 
this account, imagine the situation of ships so circumstanced ; 4s 
it is in that situation the whale ships are usually placed when their 
destruction takes place by the overwhelming pressure of the 
broken ice. : 


* Lat. 75° 504’, N. long, 64° 47’ W. Var. 91° $2’ W. 
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‘© At half-past six, the ice began to move, and the wind increasing 
to agale, the only chance left for us was to endeavour to force the 
ship through it to the north, where it partially opened ; but the chan- 
nel was so obstructed by heavy pieces that our utmost efforts were in- 
effectual: the floes [flaws] closed in upon us, and, at noon, we felt 
the pressure of them most severely. A floe on one side of the Isabella 
appeared to be fixed, while another, with a circular motion, was pass- 
ing rapidly along. The pressure continuing to increase, it became a 
trial of strength between the ship and the ice. Every support threat- 
ened to give way; the beams in the hold began to bend, and the iron 
tanks settled together. At this critical moment, when it seemed im- 
possible for the ship to sustain the accumulating pressure much longer, 
she rose several feet; while the ice, which was more than six feet 
thick, broke against her sides, curling back on itself. The great stress 
now fell upon her bow; and, after being again lifted up, she was car- 
ried, with great violence, towards the Alexander, which ship had 
hitherto been, in a great measure, defended by the Isabella. live 
effort to avoid their getting foul of each other failed; the ice-anchors 
and cables broke, one after another; and the sterns of the two shi 
came so violently into contact as to crush to pieces a boat that could 
not be removed in time. The collision was tremendous, the anchors 
and chain plates being broken, and nothing less expected than the loss 
of the masts; but, at this eventful instant, by the interposition of Di- 
vine Providence, the force of the ice seemed exhausted, the two fields 
suddenly receded, and we passed the Alexander with comparatively 
little damage. ‘The last things that hooked each other were the two 
lower anchors, which, being torn from the bows, remained suspended 
in a line between the two ships, until that of the Alexander gave way.’” 


Accidents of this kind occur to the whalers almost every year, 
and frequently cause their complete destruction; the icy fra 
ments piling over each other with the appearance of rocks, as 
ing in the sides and decks like an egg-shell, and burying the 
broken vessel in the ruin. On such a disastrous event, the crew 
have no resource but to save themselves as quickly as possible, 
as the catastrophe is, almost in every such case, instantaneous. 
Shipwrecks of that kind occur more frequently in the Spitzbergen 
seas than in Davis’ Strait; and scarcely a blubber return is re- 
corded, that does not present a melancholy account of some waste 
of human life, or adventurous speculation in this peculiar portion 
of mercantile concern. 

On August 9th, in latitude 75° 55’ north, and 65° $2’ west, 
several of the native inhabitants were seen at a distan¢e on the 
ice, an object which seems to have excited much surprise in the 
navigators. As this occurrence introduces a “ new race of men” 
upon the scene, and as we expect the relation may afford some 
amusement to our readers, we shall transcribe some parts of the 
Narrative, occasionally expressing our opinion of its accuracy: 

‘“‘ The ships had made very little progress, when we were surprised 
by the appearance of several men on the ice, who were hallooing, as 
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we imagined, to the ships. The first impression was that they were 
shipwrecked sailors, probably belonging to some vessel that had fol- 
lowed us, and had been crushed in the late gale ; we, therefore, tack- 
ed, hoisted our colours, and stood in for the shore. On approachin 

the ice, we discovered them to be natives, drawn on rudel “fashioned 
sledges by dogs, which they continued to drive backwards and for- 
wards with wonderful rapidity. When we arrived within hail, Sa- 
cheuse called out to them in his own language ; some words were heard 
in return, to which a reply was again made in the Eskimaux, but nei- 
ther party appeared to LS in the least degree intelligible to the other. 
For some time, they continued to regard us in silence; but, on the 
ship’s tacking, they set up a simultaneous shout, accompanied with 
many strange gesticulations, and went off in their sledges, with amaz- 
ing velocity, towards the land. After they had attained the distance 
of a mile or more, they halted for about two hours: as soon as this 
was observed, the ship was tacked, and a boat sent to place an observa- 
tion-stool, of four feet in height, on the ice, on which various presents, 
consisting of knives and articles of clothing, were left. Either, how- 
ever, they did not see it, or it did not attract their attention; and a 
second boat was, therefore, sent, with directions to leave one of the 


Eskimaux dogs, with some strings of blue beads around his neck, near 
the same place. 


* * * * * * * 


«“ Being extremely anxious to communicate with the natives, I 
caused a pole to be prepared, on which a flag was fixed, with a re- 
resentation of the sun and moon, painted over a hand holding a spri 
of heath (the only shrub seen on the shore). This pole being carried 
to an iceberg, midway between the ships and the shore, was there 
erected, and a bag containing presents, with a device of a hand point- 
ing to a ship, painted on it, was fastened to a pole within reach, and 
left there; the ships in the meantime being moored in a convenient 

situation for observing what might take place. 

“‘ About 10 o'clock the next day we were rejoiced to see eight 
sledges drawn by the natives, advancing by a circuitous route towards 
the place where we lay; they halted about halfa mile from us, and the 
people alighting ascended a small iceberg, as if to reconnoitre. After 
remaining apparently in consultation for nearly half an hour, four of 
them descended, and came towards the flagstaff, which, however, 
they did not venture to approach. In the mean time a white flag [was 
displayed] at the main in each ship, and John Sacheuse dispatched, 
bearing a small white flag, with some presents, that he might en- 
deavour, if ible, to bring them toa parley. This was a service 
in which ces halienes cheerfully volunteered, requesting leave to go 
unarmed and unattended: a request to which no objection could be 
made, as the place chosen for the meeting was within half a mile of 
the Isabella. It was equally advantageous to the natives, a canal, or 
small chasm in the ice, not passable without a plank, separating the 
sacha from each other, and preventing any possibility of an attack 
rom these people, unless by darts.” . 


After some cautious advances made by Sacheuse, to which the 
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natives showed a corresponding inclination, a conference was 
begun between them, the channel intervening. Shouts, words, 
and gestures were exchanged for some time to no purpose, until 
Sacheuse at length discovered their dialect to be the Homooke, 
which is spoken "by some of the southern Eskimaux, and is dis- 
tinguished by its lengthened drawling tones. ‘Their meeting was 
not characterized by much confidence in the interpreter, probably 
from his wearing the European costume, which, by the way, was 
a serious omission of etiquette. ‘The presents attracted, curiosity, 
rather than a desire to obtain possession of them, as they beheld 
them with great distrust and apprehension, repeatedly desiring Sa- 
cheuse to go away, showing at the same time a knife, and signify- 
ing that they possessed the power of taking away his life, yet by 
that very declaration evincing their aversion to hostilities; for 
when Sacheuse flung them a knife in a friendly way, they gave 
tokens of amity, by pulling their noses, which they accompanied 
with an exclamation expressive of peaceful intentions. The 
seemed unacquainted with European dress, as one of them pointed 
to the shirt, ‘* demanding what it was ; and when told it was an ar- 
ticle of clothing, asked of what skin it was made. Sacheuse replied, 
it was made of the hair of an animal which they had never seen ; 
on which they picked it up with expressions of surprise. ‘They 
now began to ask many questions; for, by this time, they found 
the language spoken by themselves and Sacheuse had sufficient 
resemblance to enable them to hold some communication.” If 
by the difference of dialect there, it be meant to establish that 
these people are a race of men distinct from the other inhabitants 
of Greenland, it may fall to some future “ re-discoverer” of the 
south of England, to find a distinct race of natives of this island 
in the people of Yorkshire, or Cumberland, or on the shores of 
Loch Ryan. We may probably refer to this again. 

_ The contrivance made use of to attract the attention of the poor 
Esquimaux, by exhibiting a painting of the sun and moon, and 
a hand with a branch of heath, by way of substitute for the 
peaceful olive, gave rise to a whimsical misapprehension on the 
part of the simple natives. ‘The untutored creatures, it seems, 
understood the resemblance between the paintings and the lumi- 
naries which they represented, as may be seen in the following 


passage : 


“‘ They first pointed to the ships, eagerly asking (Sacheuse), “ What 
great creatures those were? ‘ Do they come from the sun, or the 
moon?’ Do they give us light by night or by day?’ Sacheuse told 
them that he was a man; that he had a father and mother like them- 
selves; and, pointing to the south, said that he came from a distant 
country in that direction. To this they answered, ‘ that cannot be, 
there is nothing but ice there.” They again asked, ‘what creatures 
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these were?’ pointing to the ships; to which Sacheuse replied, that 
‘they were houses made of wood.” They seemed still to discredit, 
answering, ‘no, they are alive, we have seen them move their wings,’ 
Sacheuse now inquired of them, what they were ; to which they replied, 
they were men, and lived in that direction, pointing to the north; 
that there was much water there ; and that they had come here to fish 
for sea unicorns. It was then agreed, that Sacheuse should pass the 
chasm to them, and he accordingly returned to the ship to make his 
report, and to ask for a plank.” 


These simple people mistook the symbols as representing our 
voyagers descended from either the sun or the moon, and very 
probably from observing the number of ships to correspond, the 
analogy appeared stronger. They asked whether they gave light 
by night or by day, doubtlessly impressed with a high notion of 
the splendid endowments of the men from the south. They 
showed this compliment was great in their estimation, as they 
asserted that they themselves also were men. 

After due preparation of additional presents, Captain Ross de- 
termined on having a communication with them in person, and 
accordingly set out, (eno aay by Lieut. Parry, to the place 
where they had assembled, being unwilling to approach the ships. 
Here, atter some caution, a few presents were distributed amon 
them, such as looking-glasses, &c.;_ with the mirrors they seem 
much delighted, gazing eagerly at their own faces reflected to their 
eyes probably for the first time in this manner. This part of the 
narrative is illustrated by a plate, engraved from a drawing made 
by Sacheuse himself, who had learned the art of “ historical 
composition ” in Scotland. .“ ‘The party,” says Capt. Ross, 
“ now consisted of eight natives, with all their sledges, and about. 
filty dogs, two sailors, Lieut. Parry, and myself; forming a 
groupe of no small singularity, not a little also increased by the 

eculiarity of the situation, on a field of ice far from the land. 
The noise and clamour (?) * may be easily conceived, the whole 
talking and shouting together, and the dogs howling, while the 
i he were flogging them with their long whips, to preserve 
order.” 

It required some address to persuade them to visit the ships, 
which they at length consented to do. One of them, on ap- 
proaching the ship, uttered a hasty address to the vessel, in words 
perfectly intelligible to Sacheuse—“ Who are you? What are 
you? Where do you come from ? Is it from the sun or moon?” 
still manifesting the impression which the illusive-painting had 
left upon their minds. A long pause followed each of the above 


a “4 Eskimaux are remarkably silent, and their dogs are rarely heard to bark 
er how | 
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queries, as if the speaker waited for an answer, pulling his nose 
with the utmost solemnity, and, like a Somerset boor, drawin 
back his foot with a scrape, as a ee expression of respect for 
his superior. ‘The interview at the ships is thus described. 


«¢ By this time the officers of both ships had surrounded them, while 
the bow of the Isabella, which was close to the ice, was crowded with 
the crew; and certainly a more ludicrous, yet interesting, scene was 
never beheld, than that which took place whilst they were viewing the 
ship; nor is it possible to convey to the imagination any thing like a 
just representation of the wild amazement, joy, and fear, which suc- 
cessively pervaded the countenances, and governed the gestures, of 
these creatures, who gave full vent to their feelings; and I am sure it 
was a gratifying scene, which never can be forgotten by those wha 
witnessed it and enjoyed it. 

*‘ Their shouts, halloos, and laughter were heartily joined in, and 
imitated by all hands, as well as the ceremony of nose pulling, which 
could not fail to increase our mirth on the occasion. That which most 
of all excited their admiration, was the circumstance of a sailor going 
aloft, and they kept their eyes on him till he reached the summit of 
the mast; the sails, which hung loose, they naturally supposed were 
skins.***** The most frequent ejaculation of surprise was, heigh ! yaw ! 
and, when particularly excited by any more remarkable object than 
the rest, they pronounced the first syllable of interjection many times, 
with peculiar rapidity and emphasis, extending wide their arms, and 
looking at each other at the end of the exclamation, with open mouths, 
as if in breathless consternation,” 


After they had been encouraged to go on board, their astonish- 
ment at the new wonders, which “surrounded them on every side,” 
increased, and they expressed their sensations by a momen 
pause, succeeded by loud and hearty laughter. We shall not 
soe here to examine the operations of the mind by which those 

umble people were influenced, but proceed to give a further 
extract, showing the extent of their knowledge of those pro- 
ductions of nature, which help to advance arts and civilization in 
more genial climates. 


“ Their knowledge of wood seemed to be limited to some heath (?) 
of a dwarfish growth, with stems no thicker than the finger; and ac- 
cordingly they knew not what to think of the timber they saw on 
board. Not being aware of its weight, two or three of them, succes- 
sively, seized on the spare-top-mast, evidently with a view of canes 
it off; and as soon as they became familiar with the people aroun 
them, they showed that desire of possessing what they admired, which 
is so universal among savages. The only thing they looked on with 
contempt was a little terrier dog, judging, no doubt, that it was too 
small for drawing a sledge; but they shrunk back, as if in terror, from 
a pig, whose pricked ears and ferocious aspect, being of the Shetland 
breed, presented a somewhat formidable appearance. This animal 
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happening to grunt, one of them was so terrified, that be became from 
that moment uneasy, and appeared impatient to get out of the ship. 
In carrying his purpose, however, into effect, he did not lose his pro- 
pensity to thieving, as he seized and endeavoured to carry off the 
smith’s anvil.” 
_ Those visitors were, it seems, unmoved by the fiddler’s strains, 
yet showed a predilection for the sounds of a flute into which 
one of them blew, but threw it immediately aside. Here occurs 
a philosophical deduction which, from its variety, as well as sin- 
gularity of point, is given in the words of the author. In speak- 
ing of the violin, on which some tunes were played, for the pur- 
pose of amusing them, he remarks, that ‘‘ they, however, paid 
no attention to this, seeming quite unconcerned, either about 
the sounds or the performers—a sufficient proof, that the love of 
music is an acquired taste, and that it requires experience to dis- 
tinguish between that and similar noises. A flute was afterwards 
sounded for them, which seemed to excite somewhat more atten- 
tion; probably from resembling more nearly in shape the objects 
to which they were scene’ x } 

‘Some of our men, desirous of rea a specimen of su- 

e 


rior knowledge, played off some legerdemain performances 
in the cabin of the Isabella. 


“ Some jugglers’ tricks were afterwards exhibited by Mr. Beverly 
(C. J. Beverly, assistant surgeon,) which seemed to disconcert them, 
as they became uneasy, and expressed a wish to go on deck. We 
accordingly accompanied them, and by pointing to the pieces of ice 
that were along-side, attempted to discover to what extent they could 
count, for the purpose of ascertaining the numbers of their nation. 
We found they could only reckon to ten; and on inquiring, therefore, 
if their country possessed as many inhabitants as there were pieces of 


ice, they replied,‘ Many more.’ A thousand fragments were, per- 
haps, then floating round the ship.” 


These savages seem to have some share of mother wit, as they 
formed shrewd opinions regarding the “ re-discovery of their 
country;” and having gone through the ceremony of pulling 
noses, they *‘ soon after this mounted their sledges, and drove 
off in a body, hallooing, apparently in great glee.” We must 
not, however, let this opportunity pass without assuring our 
readers, on undoubted and undeniable evidence, that the native 
Esquimaux have been seen by voyagers long before the expedi- 
tion under Captain Ross, as high as the latitude of the Devil’s 
Thumb, or “ Dalrymple Rock” of that gentleman; and 
it is remarkable that one of the ‘“ savages” so seen had a 
musket, and knew its use! This fact is best explained by the 
relation of the occurrence as it has been long since given us, A 


whaler having gone as high as the polar glaciers would permit, 
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lay some days becalmed to the westward of Whale Sound; ‘and 


some of the men, going on the ice in pursuit of a bear, happened 
to observe a young dog, to which they instantly gave chace; but 
in the midst of their pursuit were stopped by one of the na- 
tives, who suddenly appeared from behind an iceberg, and pre- 
senting a gun, threatened to shoot them, unless they desisted. 
The sailors knew not what-the man said, but understood his 
meaning, and retired; neither were they surprised to discover a 
man of that race in such a region, as they have opportunities of 
meeting with them, from the sixty-third degree of northern lati- 
tude, upwards. 

As this part of Davis’ Strait is considered, by the generality 
of persons conversant with that portion of our globe, to be the 
ne plus ultra of navigation, we accordingly find the expedition 
proceeding aa after having given name to a bay of great 
extent lying south of Devil’s T humb, Wholstenholm Sound, 
and Whale Se The name of this capacious bay is now, and 
hereafter to be, Prince Regent’s Bay. In order to devtenniad the 
delineation of the shore north of that bay, and remote from the 
ship’s track, recourse is had to a dioptrical argument to silence 
‘disbelief, and make the question more facile in proof as to the 
existence of Baffin’s Bay. , | 


‘‘ Having proceeded ten miles to the westward, we were stopped 
by a barrier of large floes and bergs, which seemed to extend from the 
land to the main ice;* the icebergs appearing to be aground, and 
very near to each other. To the northward of them some clear water 
was to be seen from the mast-head, and it appeared to me that. the 
land was trending to the north. Our first lieutenant and master saw 
land from the mast-head, bearing true W.S.W. The atmosphere was 
extremely clear, and all distant objects seemed wonderfully raised by 
refraction, The sun passing in azimuth served to delineate them on 
the horizon in a distinct and beautiful manner ; the reflections of light 
on the icebergs were peculiarly splendid, the emerald, sapphire, and 
orange (? ) being the prevailing colours. It was afterwards ascer- 
tained, that the land seen by these officers, as well as by several sea- 
men from the mast-head, must have been at the immense distance of 
ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY MILES.” ' 


Now, by this report of the officers and several seamen, it ap- 
pears that the land was bearing W.S.W. evidently being 
either the American shore, or land not trending to the north- 
ward. Pity it is, for the consistency of the account, that Ca 
tain Ross has not given his own evidence of this matter, as might 
naturally be expected from one in his station after such a rare 


* This. part of the narrative is defective, unless meaning by the main ice what 
the whalers call the icy continent, which is an immense glacier extending many 
degrees verthward. 
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occurrence, when land comes into view. For the want of this 
evidence, or that of Lieutenant Parry, or some other scientific 
person present, this part of the subject must remain involved in 
much doubt, notwithstanding the whole question is “ laid at rest 
for ever.’ The extraordinary power of refraction must have 
been noticed more frequently than in the present instance, as it 
enabled the gallant narrator to complete his chart of Baffin’s 
Bay in points to which he was unable to approach, though they 
appear positively laid down as re-discovered. 
aving, in the course of the narrative, met with frequent 
mention of a bird called “ the little awk,” we turned to that part 
of the Appendix which comprises what is called Zoological me- 
moranda, signifying perhaps a full and clear account of the ani- 
mals discovered by Captain Ross; but were not a little disap- 
pointed in finding the designation of that bird, which is certainly 
of the genus colymbus (the col. gloc. of O'Reilly), transferred 
to the genus mergulus of Ray. ‘lhe awk is known to naturalists 
by characters which are 1, raninetag neither to colymbus nor mer- 
gulus; and from the well-known accuracy of the gentleman who 
wrote this portion of the book, it is hoped that * popular” de- 
nomination will be carefully expunged from the next edition, if 
the Admiralty publisher, in his desire to propagate nonsense, 
choose to venture its republication. Much respect is due, and 
ample indulgence given, for error, when a gentleman volunteers 
his, assistance in explaining such a portion of a voyage of dis- 
covery as was out of the reach of the writer who undertook to 
record every part of an undertaking arduous in the extreme, 
Captain Ross, we are given to understand, relied on Captain 
Sabine ; but from what cause is not quite obvious, nor necessary 
to inquire, the latter has withheld his mite, and the task of 
course was transferred to persons utter strangers to the local cir- 
cumstances of the subject, and consequently much is, owing to 
their polite attention, in risking their credit on random de- 
scription derived from the reports of wonder-hunters, Such 
being the case, and so deficient the materials for the elucidation 
of the different subjects of natural history included in the Ap- 
pendix, we shall forbear making any remark on this superero-_ 
gatory performance ; moreover, the names of the persons who 
ve given their time and attention to add so much weighty, mat- 

ter to this bulky compilation are too much deserving of esteem 
to be made sharers in its reputation. Under this head comes the 
investigation of the red snow, collected by order of Captain Ross 
from precipices which he has named crimson cliffs, of which a 
ridiculous representation is given in a swinging plate, bedaubed 
most beautifully after nature. Mr. Beverly, the juggler and 


assistant surgeon, and Captain Ross himself, have contributed 
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to furnish philosophers with this wonderful substance. Part of 
the red snow we have seen bottled in a state of solution, and 
even after all the amazing accounts given in the newspapers on 
the subject, it is likely to remain a matter still sub judice, unless 
illustrated by some naturalist who will not be “ unfortunately 
unacquainted with the subject,” * and who may be induced to 
give, from actual inspection, a proper and satisfactory account 
of the mineral, vegetable, and animal productions of those Pees 

As a specimen of our author’s speculations on the physical 
and commercial importance of these miserable regions, we give 
the following quotation from this laborious publication. 


__“ The vegetable productions of this country may be said to consist 
of heath, moss, and coarse grass. There is nothing like cultivation, 
nor does it appear that the natives make use of vegetable food; scant 
and limited as it is, however, it is not without its use ; the moss, whic 
is found in greatest plenty, is six or eight inches in length, and when 
dried and immersed in the oil or blubber of the seal or sea-unicorn, 
serves for a wick, and produces a comfortable fire for cooking and 
warmth, as well as for light. ‘The heath and grass serve for food and 
shelter for the hares and game, which, the natives informed us, were 
in abundance; and the stems of heath, tied together, make a good 
handle for the whip, with which they chiefly manage their dogs. * 

‘“* The whale fisheries of this country might undoubtedly be pur- 
sued with great success in Prince’Regent’s Bay and in Melville 
Bay. The fish are here not only large and numerous, but, pro- 
bably from their having never been disturbed, tame, and easy to be 
approached. There cannot be a doubt but that the whole of this bay 
might be visited every season, and the circumstance of the ships em- 
ployed in the fishery returning clean [unsuccessful}, can only be at- 
tributed to their leaving the bay before they ought. This they are 
often obliged to do for want of provision; and the practice of sending 
too small a supply, which is often the case, either from the illiberality 
or parsimony of the owners, cannot be too severely reprehended ; as 
it is, it not only prevents the masters and crews from standing a fair 
chance with those better provided, to the ruin of their character and 
employment, but to the imminent risk of their lives. By remainin 
twelve or fourteen days longer than the usual time, ships might wit 
ease and safety reach these hoards, load and return when the ice had 
dissolved. 

“‘ Besides this, it is more than probable that a valuable fur trade 
might be established; numbers of black foxes were actually seen by 


* An analysis of this snow, we understand, was inserted in Thomson’s Annals of 
Philosophy for Jan. 1819, from which it appears that it is an organized substance, 
and the opinion respecting its nature appears to be that it is the production of 
some cryptogamous plant; but not having seen this analysis, we can add from our 
own experience, that the colouring substance in question is a lichen found in great 
abundance, and of various tints of red along the cliffs of Disco, and places farth 
to the northward. | 
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the officers and men whio were on shore at Crimson Cliffs,* and also 
the traps used by the natives for catching them; and we were in- 
formed the country abounded in them. There can be no doubt that 
< who are of so harmless + a disposition as the Arctic highlanders 
might be easily instructed to collect these skins, which they do not 
seem to value [their dress consists of skins}, or make so much use 
of, as-those of the seal and the bear. The ivory of the sea-unicorn, 
the sea-horse’s teeth, and the bear’s teeth, may also be considered 
as articles of trade. All these could be procured for European com- 
modities,;such as knives, nails, small harpoon heads, pieces of iron, 
wood of ‘any description, crockery ware, and various cheap and useful 
utensils and tools; both to the great benefit of the merchant and to 
that of this secluded race of human beings.” 3 


From all this combination of important intelligence, and so 
told, it inust be obvious that more is meant than meets the ear; 
and certainly the commercial part of our community are under 
great obligation to the man, who has travelled so far, and at 
such expense to the nation, to let them know that the fox’s fur 
is valuable, although he could not “ unfortunately” fetch home 
a sample of that peltry. The ivory of the sea-unicorn is also 
—— out as a commodity of much value. The sea-unicorn ! 

e would venture to ask, Is the animal sea-unicorn contrasted 
by the Captain with that which is supposed to be an African 
quadruped, resembling the figure which decorates the royal 
arms? But all this gossip about crimson cliffs, coloured snow, 
Arctic highlanders, pulling noses, long moss, and peltry, must 
a way to the consideration of the north-west passage, to which 

e expedition was peculiarly directed. 

The narrator of this expedition, after quitting his highland 
arctics, having previously shown how highlanders can people 
southern countries for the advantage of posterity, without losing 
their national originality, goes on with his story. Previously to 
the advancement of opinion, the narrative opens upon an at- 
mospherical and sympetsometrical exhibition of an uniform regu- 
larity in the temperature of the climate, “ a circumstance not to 
be wondered at considering the sun was continually above the 
horizon.” As this part of the subject is somewhat curious, we 
copy it for the amusement of our readers. The date is the 18th 
of August. 


“We were occasionally visited by fogs, which were in general 
extremely thick, and of a very white appearance, while in the zenith 
the blue sky was apparent. At this moment the thermometer is 
generally at the freezing point; the moment this fog touches the 
ropes of the ships it freezes, and these are in a very short time co- 


* Captain Ross was there himself; why not give his own evidence ? 
+ Harmless. How does this apply to men who would steal a smith’s anvil ? 
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vered with ice, to the thickness of a man’s arm, and at every evolution 
of the ship it covers the deck with its fragments. In the absence of 
these fogs we had sometimes the atmosphere most beautifully clear ; 
the objects on the horizon were most wonderfully raised by the powers 
of refraction, while others at a short distance from them were as much 
sunk. These objects were continually varying in shape; the ice had 
sometimes the appearance of av immense wall on the horizon, with here 
und there a space resembling a breach in it ; icebergs, and even small 
pieces of ice, had often the appearance of trees; and while on one 
side we had the resemblance of a forest near us, the pieces of ice on 
~ ga side were so greatly lengthened as to look like long low 
islands. 

“We were often able to see land at an immense distance, and we 
have certain proof that the power of vision was extended beyond one 
hundred and fifty miles ; I made many observations with my sextant on 
the phenomena just described, and often found the same object 
increase in its altitude half a degree in the course of a few minutes. 
The high rock off Cape Dudley Digges was observed to increase in 
altitude from 2° to 5° within an hour; in the course of next half hour 
it decreased to the appearance of a speck on the water, and soon after 
it became like a long low island, in which state it remained for some 
hours, when it resumed its natural shape. While the moon was in 
sight she had the appearance of following the sun round the horizon, 
and while these bodies were passing in azimuth along the tops of the 
mountains, the snow which covered them, and which had naturally a 
yellow tinge, had then the lustre of go/d, and the reflection of these 
upon the sky produced a rich green tint* so delicately beautiful as to 
surpass description. On the other hand, the rays of the sun darting 
over the tops of the mountains came in contact with the icebergs, 
which appeared like so many edifices of silver, adorned with precious 
stones of every variety.”” 


In page 146 of this expedition, the writer informs us that 
the breeze having gradually subsided into a calm, they were 
fortunately enabled to ascertain that there was no current, 
* The boat was also sent to examine some leery that were 
seen to be aground, and we thus discovered that there was no 
tide of any consequence.” The icebergs having undergone this 
examination became an authority for the report of a tide of no 
consequence ascertained to exist in latitude 76° 25’ north and 
longitude 71° west. Now what the accurate navigator can pos- 
sibly mean by “ no tide of any consequence,” unless a tide that 
is not perceived at all, or nearly so, must remain to be explained 
to minds less enlightened than those belonging to the clerks at 
the Admiralty. e cannot refrain from giving another quo- 


tation from the volume, as being our navigator’s testimony of the 
situation of the land. ‘* The land to the northward of Whale 


* Yellow and gold coloured snow, and a green sky !!! 
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Sound appeared to be very. mountainous, and to take.a westerly 
direction.” Now, intelligent persons, who have been there . 
before this farfamed “ re-discovery expedition” was thought of, 
have assured us, and we have no doubt of their account, that 
the land from about the 75th degree of northern latitude gra- 
dually subsides into low rounded ‘prominences, except in some 
places a more elevated rocky point rising above the rest, and 
that from Whale Sound it bears off, (trends) to the eastward, as 
seen from a westerly point twelve miles distant; and that no per- 
son was ever known to have proceeded in that direction. 

It appears that Captain Ross, proceeding westward, discovered 
Carey’s Island and Smith’s Sound, and, by a singular felicity of 
natural coincidences, found no chance of a passage there. * It 
continued clear until one in the morning, and the sun passing in 
azimuth below the pole, along the tops of the mountains, gave 
us an excellent view of the bottom cf this bay. Smith’s Sound, 
discovered by Baffin, was distinctly seen, and the capes formin 
each side of it were named after the éwo ships, Isabella wad 
Alexander; I consipEreEp the bottom of this sound to be about 
eighteen leagues distant, but its entrance was completely blocked 
up by ice; a thick fog soon came on, and we again hauled to the 
westward.” The water was found here, by soundings, 192 
fathoms, yet at a distance of not many miles there were observed 
several icebergs aground! Let us, however, call the attention of 


our readers to the following extract, which precedes that last 
quoted. 


“* At two we discovered land to the S.W. apparently about twenty- 
five leagues off; every object seemed much raised by refraction, and 
several observations were made, which confirmed what has been 
already said on the subject. To the westward of Hackluit’s Island we 
discovered a cape, which I named after Sir James Saumarez, in com- 
pliment to that gallant Admiral, under whose command I had served 
for many years; the land from thence trending to the north, It fell 
calm about 7 p.m. when a party was sent to observe azimuths; in 
which, however, they were disappointed by a fog coming on soon 
after they reached the nearest becbeut but the dip of the magnetic 
needle was observed. Soon after the return of the boats a fresh 
breeze sprung up, and I had hopes of examining the great bay, which 
appeared to the north, and through which a passage might possibly be 
found. For this purpose we bore up under all sail, but had not pro- 
ceeded above ten miles, when a very thick fog came on, accompanied 
with a considerable sweLt. We ran to the northward through much 
loose ice, about six miles, when the wind increased, and obliged us to 
close reef the topsails; and it being imprudent to run under such cir- 
cumstances, I hauled to the westward.” | 


Now the intervention of fog, extraordinary rarefaction, and 
wonderful power of vision, may have prevented the navigators 
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from making a decided report upon those Arctic shores, or 
ascertaining the termination of bays, 140 miles distant; but we 
would desire to be informed whence came the swel/ which he 
has mentioned in this part of his narrative? Every one at all 
acquainted with the nature of a szvedl, in the nautical language, 
must know that it arises from the agency of some current or tide, 
or the pressure of wind upon an extensive surface of water. Here 
then Captain Ross had evidence of a “ considerable swell” 
coming from the north, but we are told the wind increased 
(to render it necessary only to reef the topsails), “and it bein 
imprudent to run under such circumstances, I hauled to the 
westward.” Captain Ross having distinguished the rest of his 
chart along the American shores, with names honourable to his 
friendly attachments and national feeling, went round the bay of 
Baffin in this satisfactory manner, and came home. And 


“¢ When John Gilpin next does ride, 
May we be there to see.” 


Art. XX.—CONTAGION OF PLAGUE, AND POLICY 
OF THE QUARANTINE LAWS. 


1. Results of an Investigation respecting Epidemic and Pestilential 
Diseases ; including Researches in the Levant concerning the 
Plague. By Charles Maclean, M. D. Lecturer on the Dis- 
eases of Hot Climates to the Honourable East India Com- 
pany. 2 volumes, 8vo. pp. 1016. London, 1818. 


2. Loimologia ; or Practical Researches on the Plague. By James 
Johnson, M. D. Author of the Influence of the Atmosphere 
on the Health and Functions of the Human Frame; and Edi- 
tor of the Medico-chirurgical Quarterly Journal. From Dr. 
Johnson’s Work on the Influence of ‘Tropical Climates. Se- 
cond Edition. London, 1818. 


3. A Letter to the Right Honourable F. Robinson, M. P. President 
of the Board of Trade, and Treasurer of the Navy, on the Pla 
and Contagion, with Reference to the Quarantine Laws; includ~ 
ing the History of Plague, conveyed direct from the Levant to 
five European Ports of the Mediterranean within the last Six 
Years, &%c. By Augustus Bozzi Granville, M. D. F. R. S. 
F. L. S. M.R. I. Physician in Ordinary to His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Clarence, Licentiate of the Royal College 
of Physicians, Physician-accoucheur to the Westminster Ge- 
neral Dispensary, &c. Svo. pp. 122. London, 1819. 
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4. Observations on Contagion, as it relates to the Plague and other 
Epidemical Diseases, $c. By a Physician. 8vo. pp. 60. 
London, 1819. 


QUARANTINE (from the French quarante) implies the fort 
days’ probation which ships coming from countries infected wit 
the plague, or any other disease meener to be highly contagi- 
ous, are bound by law to perform, before their crews are allowed 
to disembark, or their cargoes to be landed. Regulations of this 
kind, with a view to the safety of cities and communities, are of 
very ancient date amongst the institutions of man. Indeed the ne- 
cessity of them must have been very early ascertained ; for, under 
the Jewish theocracy, we find frequent allusions made to diseases 
of contagion:—and the seclusion of infected persons, garments, or, 
houses,—the strong injunctions to non-intercourse between the 
clean and the unclean,—together with the necessary directions re- 
lating to purification, occupy a conspicuous place in the civil code 
of the Boststeush. Whether the diseases of contamination, 
against which these rules were directed, were merely leprosy and 
other inveterate cutaneous affections ; or whether plague, the true 
plague, as seen at this day, was one of the number, must ever, 
we apprehend, remain a matter of doubt. ‘There are certainly 
very strong grounds for the latter supposition, since, at this day, 
we are acquainted with no other disease that could have cut off 
such immense numbers with so great rapidity.* But whatever 
opinion may be adopted on this subject, it must at least be ad- 
mitted, that the rules themselves are sufficiently pointed and re- 
markable.+ 


In more modern times, the first institution of quarantine regu- 


* * Now they that died in the plague were fourteen thousand and seven hundred, 
beside them that died about the matter of Korah.” (Num. xiv. 49.) 

** So the Lord sent a pestilence upon Israel, from the morning even to the time 
appointed (three days): and there died of the people from Dan even to Beersheba, 
seventy thousand men,” (2 Sam. xxiv. 15.) 

Some persons conversant in Biblical criticism maintain that the disease with 
which the Philistines were smitten (1 Sam, v. 6,9; vi. 19,) was in reality the 
plague ; and that the Hebrew word, rendered in our version ** Emerods,”’ should 
have been interpreted tumors of some secret part.” If so, it probably means that 
swelling of the inguinal glands which is one of the most undisputed tokens of plague. 
The opinion here advanced derives strong countenance from Josephus, who gave a 
circumstantial account of this pestilence (as well as of the one mentioned in 2 Sam. 
xxiv.) in his work onthe Antiquities of the Jews. (See Josephus, vi, 1; vii. 10.) 
Indeed the matter might be reduced to certainty, were it not for the extreme vague- 
ness with which all ancient writers detail symptoms. We believe Procopius of 
Constantinople, who flourished in the sixth century, was the first general historian 
who gave an accurate or recognizable description of the plague: all the others 
confine themselves to general expressions, from which no precise conclusion can be 
drawn as to the nature of the disease. 


_ + See Lev. xiii. xiv. passim; there we find a detail of what, in fact, are the 
quarantine laws of the Hebrews. 
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lations, of which we have any account, took place A. D. 542, in 
the reign of the Emperor Jectinian at which time, the great 
plague began that lasted half a century, and destroyed a great 
oe of mankind, as far as the world was then known. ‘That 

itic sovereign, whose mind seems to have been fitted for every 
branch of legislation, digested a number of suitable precautions, 
and embodied them in an edict. ‘Thus they became part of the 
fixed law of the Eastern Empire, and continued to be acted upon 
until its final extinction by the Turks in the year 1453. 

The establishment of similar regulations in the West is still 
more modern. After the expiration of what are called the dark 
ages, when Europe began to awake from that intellectual trance 
in which she had so long been buried, Venice, Leghorn, Mar- 
seilles, and some other of the southern towns and states, took the 
lead in that profitable commerce which now began to be esta- 
blished with the eastern shores of the Mediterranean. They 
monopolized the importation of Asiatic produce; and, for many 
years, their harbours were the marts of Kurope for Oriental mer- 
chandise and luxuries. It was soon discovered, however, that 
this commercial intercourse was the means of introducing plague 
into these towns, and of infecting, by means of the goods sold, | 
various parts of Europe, both contiguous and remote. Mar- 
seilles, in particular, was a very great sufferer in this way, having, 
previous to 1720, been wasted by plague no less than twenty 
times. Measures of precaution now began to engage general 
attention: a regular code of Quarantine Laws was cae 
framed, chiefly on the model of Justinian’s, but with such addi- 
tions and amendments as the altered state of society appeared to” 
require. Venice set the example—an example followed by all 
the principal governments of Europe, and, amongst the rest, b 
that of Britain. It would be useless to pursue this historic skete 
more minutely: it is sufficient to say, that the subject of Qua- 
rantine has repeatedly called forth the labours of our Legisla- 
ture *, and that the plan now in force was matured and enacted 
in the 45th year of his present Majesty. 

The subject has very recently been brought forward once more, 
but under an aspect, and with an intent, wholly new. On the 
1ith of February, in the present Session of Parliament, Sir J. 
Jackson moved, in the House of Commons, that a select committee 
should be appointed to inquire into the validity of the doctrine 
that the Plague is contagious, and to report thereupon. The Right 
Hon. F. Robinson, President of the Board of Trade, concurred 
in the propriety of this inquiry being instituted, inasmuch as 


4 
4 
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+ For the sake of those who may wish to look into the different statutes, we 
subjoin a list of them. 1 Jam. 1. xxxi. xxvi. Geo, 2. xxvi. xxix. Geo, 2. viii. 
28 Geo. 3, xxxiv, 39, 40 Gev. 3.x. 45 Geo, 3. 
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the Quarantine Laws, which are a serious hindrance to com- 
merce, are grounded on the ancient belief in the correctness of 
that doctrine. He is farther reported to have said, that the 
subject has, for a length of time, engaged the attention of that 
department of His Majesty’s government to which he belongs; 
and that he and his colleagues were strongly inclined to think 
the old doctrine erroneous; that discoveries had lately been 
made which at least justified doubts upon the matter; and that, 
when a committee sat last year for the purpose of inquirin 
into the epidemic fever of London, facts had been disclosed which 
still farther increased these doubts of government. In short, the 
motion was agreed to; and the committee then appointed has 
been, we believe, diligently pursuing its labours. 

The question therefore now at issue is simply—whether the 
plague 1s contagious or epidemic? that is to say, whether it 
spreads from person to person by contact, or at least by such in- 
tercourse with the sick as brings us within the sphere of that in- 
visible pestilential vapour, or animal effluvium, that exhales from 
their bodies? (an intercourse which, in point of fact, is tanta- 
mount to contact:) or whether the diffusion of the disease is 
owing to causes of a general nature—to causes pervading and af- 
recring the atmosphere, and operating simultaneously on many 
individuals at once? ‘This question is one of very considerable 


‘difficulty in medical physics; it is also one whose right decision 


is of great consequence to the domestic and inter-national policy 
of this country. We shall, therefore, apply ourselves to its dis- 
cussion with suitable earnestness and impartiality. 

It is to be regretted that the Right Hon. Gentleman just 
named, when he alluded to those recent discoveries which are 
said to disprove the contagiousness of Plague, did not state by 
whom such discoveries had been made; and, when he spoke 
of facts that had increased the doubts of government, that he did 
not mention the persons by whom such facts had been brought 
forward. When medical doctrines become the subject of contro- 
versy, so much obviously depends upon the talents and authority 
of those professional men who support the opposite sides, that the 
public necessarily require the information in question, as an im- 
portage element in the formation of their opinion. We believe, 
1owever, we can supply the information which his official reserve 
withheld; for we are well aware that the principal assertor of 
the non-existence of contagion in plague is Dr. Charles Maclean: 
and we also know that, during the spring of 1818, while a com- 
mittee of the late parliament were investigating the cause of 
typhus fever in the metropolis, and societies were forming to ef- 
fect its suppression, this gentleman, with great industry, and at 
considerable expense, taught and disseminated doctrines which 
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totally denied contagion as a source of the evil. Perhaps two.or 
three others of the Faculty join with him in opinion; but as 
he is the only individual who has submitted his singular tenets to 
the world in an authentic shape, we regard him as the person al- 
luded to in the House of Commons. 

Dr. Maclean assures us that for a long time past he has held 
the opinion that the plague is not infectious; but it is evident he 
must have jirst adopted that opinion on grounds purely specula- 
tive; for, until four years ago, he never saw the disease! Such, 
it seems, was the tenacity of his belief, that he determined to set 
out on a pilgrimage to the East, for the purpose of finding if facts 
supported his hypothesis. He sailed from this country in May, 
1815, to prosecute his researches on the plague at Malta and 
Constantinople. Lord Castlereagh wrote in his fayour to Sir 
R. Liston, our envoy at the Porte; and the English Levant Com- 
pany afforded him their patronage, and all the facilities in their 
power. Of his various transactions on this demi-official mission we 
shall by and bye speak more in detail : in the mean time, we must 
pause, for the purpose of cautioning our readers not to take it for 
qn that the notions of Dr. Maclean on this subject are new, 

e trust to make it appear, by a very little investigaHons that 
they are merely an exploded heresy revived. In the Histoire Gea 
nerale de Provence, we are informed by M. Papon that, during 
the great plague of Marseilles in 1720, the physicians sent thither 
by the French court to investigate its nature, ‘from an unac- 
countable prejudice,” asserted the disease was not contagious. 
Indeed a treatise had been published in England, by one of the 
name of Rose, some time before this, in which he attempts ta 
prove the disease to be owing solely to a pestilential atmosphere. 

Besides, about fifty years ago, Dr. Stoll of Vienna, a man in 
all respects of sufficient judgment, published upon the non- 
contagion of plague ; a in the campaign of Egypt (1802) our 
countryman, Dr, Whyte, as almost every one knows, threw 
away his valuable life, by his unhappy rashness in acting upon 
this mistaken opinion. 

But the doctrine is more ancient still: we may trace it, in fact, 
to the remotest times. In the early ages of the world, while me- 
dicine, destitute of principles as a science, was nothing better 
than a vague, imperfect, and conjectural art; diseases, when- 
ever they prevailed extensively, were attributed to some general 
deterioration of the atmospheric air, owing to the heat of the sun 
or other occult causes. ‘There is even very considerable ground 


* Dr. Richard Mead in his excellent discourse on “* Pestilential Contagion” 
(London, 1720), alludes to persons who had even before his time maintained the 


non-contagious doctrine, now brought forward afresh, Thus it is any thing but 
new, 
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for supposing, that the practice of burning the bodies of the 
dead arose, in the first instance, not from superstition, but from 
a at are belief that the flame of the funeral me would at once 
purify the air, and (by reducing the body to ashes) prevent those 
putrid exhalations which it was conceived would render that 
fluid dangerous to be respired. It was also the practice, a prac- 
tice employed by Hippocrates himself, when any town was visited 
with a spreading sickness, to kindle fires in the streets, to re- 
medy that aerial impurity which was assumed to be the cause of 
mortality.* | 

The fowttins is further illustrated by Diodorus Siculus, when 
he endeavours to account for the famous plague of Athens: + 
and we are inclined to think Homer’s description, in the first 
book of the Iliad, of that pestilential disease, which devastated 
the Grecian camp, and which he imputes to the anger of Apollo, 
is nothing but a poctical version of the popular opinion of his 
time, that diseases of this sort originate in ethereal and solar 
influence. 
~ Such was the doctrine of the ancients, and such is precisely 
that of Dr. Maclean. He ascribes the plague and other fevers 
usually reputed highly contagious, to vicissitudes of heat and 
cold, to a diminution of the “ exciting power” of the atmosphere 
upon the human system, or to what, in other words, he calls a 
pestilential and epidemic condition of that elastic substance. He 
is not at all put out of countenance by the antiquated cast of his 
opinions, but rather glories in their exceeding length of years ;— 
hints that all who differ from him set at naught the wisdom of 
the ancients, and asserts that his is the good old faith, while con- 
te is only a modern delusion, invented by Pope Paul the 

uird, for the purposes of policy and superstition! ‘The latter 
assertion is so extraordinary that we shall examine it hereafter ; 
meanwhile we cannot help exposing the sophism here conveyed 
under the mask of tender regard for ancient wisdom. 

For our parts, much as we honour the splendid monuments of 
taste and genius which the ancients have left behind them, we 
cannot see how we are bound, at this time of day, either on the 
score of science or decorum, to cherish a respectful deference 
for their speculations in natural philosophy, which are, for 


* This expedient was again tried in London during the great plague of 1665. 
Fires were kept burning in the streets for three days. On the succeeding night no 
tess than 4,000 died, although not more than 1,200 had died for the preceding three 
or four weeks. Lt was tried also in the plague of Marseilles in 1720, and in that 
eof Toulon, L721; but with a result equally pernicious. See Dr. Mead’s Discourse 
ov Pesiileatial Contagion; Dr. Wilson (Philip) on Febrile Diseases; and Dr. 
Bateman on Contagious Fevers, | 

+ That which oceurred in the Peloponnesian war, and which is so powerfully 
pourtrayed by Thacydides in the Second Book of his Histery. 
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the most part, ret ie fantastical, and matter rather of 
curiosity than research. To hold up, therefore, any right, on 
the part of the ancients, to our perpetual veneration for their 
opinions, is highly unreasonable: * non enim (as, says the elo- 
quent Lactantius) quia nos illi temporibus antecesserunt, sa- 
pientia quoque antecesserunt:” * in fact, when reference is 
made to the age of the world, it will appear that we are more 
ancient than they; on the principle that human experience 
is accumulative, and that we have had an opportunity of pro- 
fiting by the aggregate knowledge and experience of pre- 
ceding generations. In the natural and experimental sciences, 
“ Truth (as Lord Bacon+ has well expressed it,) is the 
res of Time, and not of Authority;” and it follows, since 
medicine is strictly an experimental science, that the theory or 
treatment of diseases, taught in remote times, can have very 
little claim to attention in an era like the present, when all the 
accessary branches of knowledge are better developed, and new 
light shed upon the path of investigation. Upon the whole, the 
concurrence of the ancients must go for nothing, and Dr. Mace 
lean’s doctrines must be judged on their own unassisted merits. 
Let us proceed, therefore, to examine how far these merits will 
stand the test of argument and investigation. | 

In the first place, we would remark, that were the air we 
breathe really susceptible of those pestiferous deteriorations 
which this writer supposes, it would deserve to be denominated 
not ‘ the breath of life,’ but ‘ the blast of death.’ Since similar 
conditions, as to its weight, temperature, and ‘ exciting power,’ 
must be continually recurring, we scarcely see how it is possible 
that the human race could have been continued amidst such an 
incessant renewal of the seeds of pestilence. If this hypothesis 
were true, one of two things would follow; either that the life of 
man and animals would be an unaccountable phenomenon, next 
to a miracle, or that the world would become an unpeopled 
wilderness. 

In the second place, the supposition of an extensive atmo- 
spheric poison, besides being gratuitous, is at variance with the 
known properties of that medium. It is surely strange that that 
which gives life and fragrance to the flower, and ministers to the 
nourishment of every organized substance, should to man alone 
carry disease and death. Sceing, also, that the air tends perpe- 
tually to an equilibrium and free intermixture, we cannot, con- 
sistently with its ascertained laws, imagine such a notorious 
alteration of its qualities to take place throughout a whole dis- 


* Lactant. Div. Institut. lib. ii, cap. 8, 
+ Novum Organum, Aphor. 84, 
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trict, as would sensibly affect its standard purity, or permanently 
diminish its density. In countries even the most liable to plague, 
the nicest eudiometric experiments have not shown any diminu- 
tion of the vital elemént of the atmosphere. On the con- 
trary, this vivifying part, oxygen, exists always in determinate 
proportion to the other ingredients, and is found to be equally 
abundant in every country of the globe,* in seasons of pesti- 
lence as in seasons of health, whether between the tropics or 
within the polar circle, on the plain of Damascus, or amidst the 
trackless snows of Labrador. 

In the third place, we cannot admit the possibility of plague 
being the result of a cause so general as atmospheric vicissitudes, 
since every thing proves it to be a disease suz generis, and attended 
with a train of symptoms specific and peculiar. We readily 
grant, that these vicissitudes may, and often do, cause severe 
rheumatisms, catarrhs, sore-throats, bowel-complaints, pleurisics, 
and other complaints attended with more or less of fever. But 
they never excite plague, any more than they ever excite small- 
pox. These two diseases, in fact, are exciteable only by their 
own morbid poisons; and although climate, dict, fatigue, or 
anxiety, may facilitate the developement of these poisons, they 
can never supersede, or even simulate, their operation. ‘The 
plague is uniformly attended with glandular swellings in the 
groin, arm-pits, &c. of a definite kind: now this fact is unsur- 
mountable ; for we contend, it is just as impossible for a cause of 
an indefinite nature to produce, in every instance, a characteristic 
disease like this, as it would be for a person throwing dice to 
throw aces many millions of times in succession, without a single 
failure. The influence of climate, and some other agents, physical 
and moral, may be said /o lay a train; but the train would re- 
main quiescent for ever, were it not for the spark that fires it; 
and that spark we take to be, in the case of plague, a specific 
virus, 

The only farther argument that has, so far as we know, ever 
been plausibly urged in support of an epidemic or diseased state 
of the air is,—that, were m eh really contagious, it would spread 
throughout the world at all seasons, and in all years, without its 
being possible for any one to escape its ravages. ‘The instances of 
persons escaping the disease, even after contact, as they lend 


* Dr. Maclean, when he advances the hypothesis that a diminution in the ex- 
citing or vital power of the air is the cause of pestilence, is obliged, for the sake 
of consistency in speculation, to maintain that sea-scurvy, which is generally ad- 
mitted to arise from the foul confined air of ships, aided by salt meat, is in its 
mature analogous to plague. This however is a truly gratuitous assumption ; for 
will any one but himself acknowledge the least shadow of resemblance ? In this 
work, there are many other instances of inconsequential reasoning ; but as they 
relate to subjects purely medical, we omit them, 
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some apparent countenance to the above proposition, are em- 
phatically dwelt upon by the non-contagionists, and, by a method 
of computation not unlike Falstaff’s, are swelled to a large 
amount. But we would remark, in the way of rejoinder, that 
even small-pox, which they themselves allow to be highly con- 
tagious, does not now, and did not at first, spread rapidl 
through the world. That disease, although it had existed from 
all antiquity in China and Hindostan, and had for ages been com- 
mitting far greater ravages among the dense population of the 
East than ever it has done in the West, did not find its way into 
Europe until early in the eighth century, when it was imperted 
by the Saracen invaders of Spain. Even in modern times it has 
only prevailed extensively in given years, and at uncertain inter- 
vals. ‘The same thing holds true of plague: upon the origin of 
this poison, as upon that of the human race itself, the greatest 
obscurity rests. Indeed we are inclined to believe that, like 
other physical agents of destruction, it must have emanated ori- 
ginally from the fiat of the Author of nature; and is thus pro- 
ably coeval with the existence of man.* Yet this poison re- 
mained unknown in Europe until events brought us in contact 
with Eastern nations. Moreover, in order to give it activity, 
some external circumstances, in their own nature quite uncon- 
nected with the virus, must accidentally concur. ‘These assist- 
ing circumstances are, Ist, a certain temperature and moisture of 
the air; and 2d, a due susceptibility of the human body. Unless 
these circumstances are present in a greater or less degree, the 
contagion, however inveterate, will remain dormant. It is a 
matter of constant observation, and not to be disbelieved merely 
because we cannot account for it, that a temperature less than 
60° of Fahrenheit, or more than 80°, equally causes the extinc- 
tion of plague; hence the disease is unknown both in very cold 
countries, and within the tropics ; although in the latter situation 
it ought to rage with tenfold violence, were it true that it de- 
pends upon a putrescent principle, or an accumulation of noxi- 
ous vapours in the air. : 
As to the second circumstance, viz. susceptibility, it varies 
infinitely in different individuals. Some constitutions will resist 
infection altogether: others will only resist a first, second, or 
third exposure, and fall at last; whilst others, and by far the 
majority, readily suffer from a first and even transitory applica- 
tion of the poison. From all this it follows, that the escapes so 
often quoted, prove nothing beyond a difference of temperament 
and susceptibility. From pretty sufficient data it is ascertained, 


* “ Contagium est morbi primo soboles, postea causa ;—quia non existit nisi 
post morbum primo inductum; nam qui primus peste correptus fuit, illam a con. 
tagio non contraxit.” Diemerbroeck, (De Peste, Cap, 8.) 
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| that one twentieth of the human species are not capable of being 
4 acted upon by the contagious matter of small-pox. May not the 
a same be true of plague? Indeed without a certain sort of limit of 
4 this kind, the havock amongst mankind in times of pestilence 
| must have been far greater than it has been. 

The above argument takes for granted a certain analogy be- 
tween plague and small-pox; and we contend, in opposition to the 
able though anonymous writer of the pamphlet (No. 4,) prefixed 
to this article, that a sufficient degree of analogy does exist to 
justify an inference from the one to the other, inasmuch as they 
possess that general resemblance which all febrile diseases have to 
one another, and moreover are both attended with characteristic 
eruptions. 

But the doctrine that plague is owing to local or atmospherical 
causes is disproved by facts as well as by reasonings « priori ; and 
in a question purely of observation to matters of fact the appeal 
must at last be made. 

The first and strongest fact against it is, the safety which abso- 
lute seclusion always confers. ‘The efficacy of non-intercourse 
has been demonstrated times without number, wherever the 
Plague has manifested itself. The Franks in Constantinople uni- 

ormly escape the malady even in the worst years, by the simple 

as of avoiding communication, direct or indirect, with 
suspected persons or goods. ‘Their state of exemption forms a 
wonderful contrast to the dreadful mortality among the Turks, 
who, being predestinarians in religion, settle themselves in the 
dogged conviction of an overwhelming fatalism, and, taking no 
sort of precautions either as to ae a or separation, await 
the evc.it in torpid resignation. 

In the great plague of Moscow in 1771, which destroyed 
nearly 60,000 persons, Dr. de Meertens, merely by strict atten- 
tion to non-intercourse, preserved the Foundling Hospital of 
that city from the slightest infection. This institution con- 
tained a thousand persons, yet not one of them died, although, for 
many months, thousands were dying in the city around it.* 

Dr. Russell, who practised for forty years at Aleppo, was in 
the habit of prescribing daily to crowds of people infected with 
this disease. He saw them from a chamber-window, and used 
no kind of precaution beyond avoiding contact with their persons 
and clothes, or inhalation by the breath of the vapour from their 
bodies: and he lays it down as the result of his long experience 
that he never knew an instance of a secluded family becoming in- 
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* De Merten’s words are worthy of attention: “Solo @grorum et rerum in- 
fectaruim contactu communicabatur; atque atmosphera contagium non spargebat, 
sed sanissima semper fuit.” (See Hist. Pest. Moscuens). Dr. Orreus, Physician 
to the Einpress Catherine, agrees in opinion with De Mertens. 
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fected, without being able to trace the misfortune to.some acci- 
dental or unavoidable violation of the rules of confinement, 

M. Papon in the History of Provence, already referred to, re- 
lates that the plague was introduced from Marseilles, in 1720, 
into the town of Aix. ‘The governor of the latter place put all 
the inhabitants under quarantine in their houses, and the disease 
soon disappeared. The restrictions were taken off somewhat 
prematurely, and the disease broke out anew, but was finally ex- 
tinguished by a repetition, and more steady prosecution, of the 
like means.* Surely this was equivalent to an eaxperimentum 
crucis on the question of contagion. 

We have the strongest evidence to the same effect in * Jack- 
son’s account of Morocco.” This gentleman, in rather an able 
description of the dreadful plague which wasted that empire in 
1799, and carried off no less than 124,500 souls, shows in the. 
most convincing manner that the disease was strictly contagious, 
One fact is very decisive: whilst the disease was raging in Moga. 
dore, the small village of Diabet, only two miles to the south- 
east, remained for thirty-three days uninfected. At last promis- 
cuous intercourse conveyed the poison ; and this small place, out 
of a population of 133, lost, in the short space of twenty-one 
days, 100 persons by this fell scourge ! } 

If any one thing could prove more forcibly than another that the 
disease is the product of personal contact, and not of any atmo- 
spherical contamination, it is the fact stated by Mr. Jackson, 
that instead of shutting himself up in his house, like other Eu- 
ropeans, he rode out occasionally for exercise, and exposed 
himself freely to the air, still, however, avoiding suspicious com- 
munications. He had a separation of the width of three feet 
made across the gallery of his house, between the kitchen and 
the dining-parlour. From this Pies of separation he took the 
dishes with his own hands, and, after meals, returned them to 
the same spot; thus suffering none of his servants to come near 
him. He adopted similar precautions in his counting-house, to 
prevent the near approach of persons who might call on business, 
and made a practice of never receiving money but through vi- 
negar. He himself escaped the plague, although he informs us 
his cook died of it. What augments the value of Mr. Jackson’s 
testimony is, that not being a medical man, he cannot be sus- 
pected of any theoretical bias whatever. 

Such facts, which, if necessary, could be multiplied without 
limit, surely overturn the hypothesis that plague is epidemic, or, 
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* See also M. Regaud de I’}sle’s Memoir on Malaria, read before the National 
Academy of Sciences at Paris. . 
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in other words, a disease of atmospherical influence; for if the 
cause were some fault inherent in the whole mass of air, or if it 
were some marshy vapours, or other depravity in the climate 
and soil of a district, the effect would of necessity be indiseri- 
minate, and the marked exemptions just cited would be incom- 
patible with the nature of things. We have a right, therefore, 
to call upon our non-contagionists to explain, upon their prin- 
ciples, how it should happen that out of a given population, 
living in the same localities, breathing the same air, cultivating 
the same manners and customs, and using nearly the same diet 
and clothing—(circumstances that tend to superinduce a consi- 
derable similitude of constitution, and consequently an almost 
equal liability to general causes of disease,)—those only who ab- 
stain from touching persons or goods infected with the plague 
should universally escape the disease, while others, in parallel 
circumstances, but who neglect the aforesaid prudent regula- 
tions, are almost as universal ly seized with it. 

Instead of atmospheric impurity being a cause, we do not be- 
lieve that it is often even a concomitant of extensive plague. In 
fact, we are inclined to think that the very reverse 1s sometimes 
the case; for it has more than once been remarked, that during 
seasons of. pestilence, those diseases that arise evidently from 
thermometrical vicissitudes and elemental influence are exceed- 
ingly rare. From this, might not salubrity rather than a con- 
trary state of the atmosphere be inferred?—During the great 
London plague of 1665 the weather was remarkably fine, and the 
air, to al eppentsnce, uncommonly pure and serene; so much so, 
that stone-fruit and grapes were very plentiful all over England. 
Sydenham notices this very favourable weather, and notices also 
the absence of the usual diseases of the summer; but instead of 
hitting upon the explanation before his eyes, and considering 
the latter circumstance as the simple effect of the former, this 
eminent physician goes on refining until he arrives at the notable 
hypothesis, that the greater disease (plague) had extinguished all 
the lesser ones! ! | 

Upon the whole, that pestilence arises from a pestilential con- 
dition of the atmosphere is not proved; but even were it true, 
it is any thing rather than a philosophical explanation; for what 
else is it but the * ignotwm per ignotius?” 

Having now refuted, we hope satisfactorily, the opposite doc- 
trine, both by arguments and facts, it behoves us to bring for- 
ward arguments and facts in confirmation of our own. 

We would first remark, that there is no natural presumption 


‘against the plague being contagious, but rather quite the con- 


trary; for there are certain diseases which all the world (in- 
cluding Dr. Maclean himself, and his supporter, the author of 
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the anonymous pamphlet placed at the head of our article) allow 
to be contagious, namely, small-pox, measles, scarlet fever, &c. 

Besides, we have nearly the same evidence for the existence 
of a contagious effluvium, as for that of caloric, electricity, mag- 
netism, and other imponderable substances; that is to say, we 
know them from their effects on ourselves and surrounding ob- 
jects. We are at present as little acquainted with the ultimate 
nature of the latter as of the former: but would any one be jus- 
tified, on account of the imperfection of our knowledge, roundly 
to deny altogether the existence of these powerful agents ? 

But to go from reasonings to facts :—there is such a mass of 
evidence for the contagiousness of plague from all those who 
have witnessed the disease ; and such a weight of authority from 
those eminent members of the faculty whose opinion is of any 
consequence in questions of this nature, that to disbelieve the 
former would be to set at nought the faith of testimony, and 
to disregard the latter would be the height of presumptuous sce 
ticism. In the last century Drs. Mead, Hodges, Diemerbroek, 
Russel, Samoilowitz, Orrseus, De Meertens; and in the present 
times, Sir Gilbert Blane, Drs. Bancroft, Armstrong, Bateman, 
Johnson, Dickson, Stokes, Chisholm, Larrey, Pugnet, . Desgc- 
nettes—all of them distinguished in the literature of their pro- 
fession, and highly skilful in the practice of it, may be enumer- 
ated as concurring in this opinion, many of them too from inti- 
mate and extensive acquaintance with the disease. It should 
also be remembered that the College of Physicians of London 
have given their sanction to the doctrine we are contending for. 
In short, we believe there is a greater unity of opinion on this 
point among medical men, than upon almost any other relating 
to the theory of disease. Af 

The officers on the medical staff, both in the British and 
French army, during the late expedition to Egypt, are all i 
porters of contagion. Dr. Desgenettes expressly says that “ the 
contagious nature of plague is proved by a thousand examples ;” 
and Dr. Bancroft has collected such a profusion of facts upon 
the subject as we think no impartial mind can resist.* _ 

Dr. Pugnet, also, of the I’'rench army, among other instances 
of a like nature, mentions that eight soldiers at Caipha caught 
the disease while handling an infected pelisse ; five at Gaza from 
disputing the possession of a comrade’s clothes who had died of 
the malady: and that four were taken ill at Jaffa from wear- 
ing some neckcloths which had belonged to an apothecary 
dead of the disease. ‘ These last four” (he observes) ** were 
seized at the same time with glandular swellings in their necks, 


© Bancroft’s Essay on Yellow Fever, chap. iii. 546, on Plague. 
2G2 
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and died from the third to the sixth day.” * Where could we 
have more precise evidence of the fatal effects from a local appli- 
cation to the pores of the skin of the poison of contagion ? 

Mr. Jackson, in his “ Account of Morocco” before quoted, 
relates (case Sth) an instance of a person being suddenly smitten 
while looking over some infected Morocco leather. He fell 
down instantaneously, and died the same day, in spite of the aid 
of medicine! 

The next witness we shall cite in favour of our side of the 

uestion, is Dr. Maclean himself! We have already stated 

at he set out in the summer of 1815, to try if facts supported 
his pre-conceived opinions. He touched at Malta, and com- 
menced his researches on the origin of the plague which had 
visited that island so severely in 1813. It appeared from official 
documents, and from the opinion of all the best informed me- 
dical practitioners, military and native, that the disease had 
been introduced by a vessel from Alexandria, which had left that 
place while the plague was raging, and had lost two men by it 
on the voyage. She was put under quarantine in the harbour 
off La Valletta; but it was ascertained, when too late, that a 
shoemaker (named Salvator Borg) had found means to purchase 
a piece of linen that had come from Alexandria: and thus the 
Polson was imported into the crowded and dirty part of the 
town, where it soon began to ew 

Considering how Dr. Maclean’s mind was pre-occupied with 
notions of non-contagion, our readers will not perhaps be sur- 
‘prised to hear that he rejected this simple evidence altogether, 
and ascribed the disease to the state of the atmosphere. "Bat we 
think they will be surprised when they learn how he supports 
this allegation : 

* In March, the light showers that fell in some parts of the island 
brought down a reddish earth with them; and at Palermo, in Sicily, 
the weather was heavy, dull, and foggy; and a quantity of muddy earthy 
substance fell with the rain, but in greater quantity than at Malta.” 
(Maclean’s Researches, vol. ii. p. 9.) 


For our parts we conceive these phenomena to have been 
purely meteoric, and are quite at a loss to imagine what they had 
to do with the matter: but if they had, how did it happen that 
the plague did not break out at Palermo also; for that place, as 
it would appear, had its due share of the atmospheric earth and 
muddy rain ?—Credat qui credere possit ! 

The author next proceeded to Constantinople, and, through 
the British Ambassador there, obtained leave from the Turkish 

government to conduct his researches in the Pest Hospital of the 


* Pagnet de Ja Peste, 229, 230, 
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Seven Towers. The patients of that establishment being given 
up to his care, he entered on his duties on the 15th of August. 
ad his exertions been directed simply to a better Beat of 
curing the disease, we should have truly venerated him: even as 
it is, notwithstanding our condemnation of the opinions that led 
him to hazard the experiment, we are as ready as his warmest 
friends to honour his civil courage, and to praise the philan- 
thropic zeal and intrepidity with which he comported himself. 
Scarcely, however, had he been in the hospital five days, when 
he was seized with the plague, which gave the coup de grace to 
his researches; for although the attack was a mild one, and he 
recovered from it, it left him with no other thought than how te 
t safely out of his disagreeable position. One would have 
ought that an experiment ending so fatally to his darling hy- 
pothesis would have abated the pride of speculation: but this 
was by no means the case. ‘There are some men on whom ex- 
= is thrown away. ‘The Doctor could easily find a loo 
ole; and since “the atmosphere” was not excluded from the 
Pest-House, it is no more than fair that he should have recourse 
to this his old and favourite medium of infection to account for 
the attack which he himself sustained. This he accordingly 
does, and adds that the spare diet (though to that, we think, be 
owed his life), the fatigue he underwent in the hospital, and the 
incessant mental irritation he endured from the constant con- 
tumelies and thwartings of the servants of the institution, gave 
a force to the “ epidemic constitution of the air” which his frame 
could not withstand. This, we honestly think, is a very labo- 
rious and round-about explanation of an occurrence, which, at 
the very first glance, we should with little hesitation have re- 
ferred to contagion; and it proves how men of a speculative 
tura will mystify the plainest subjects, and cheerfully go miles 
out of their road, and that too in a difficult or unknown path, 
under the vain idea they have fallen upon a near cut to truth! 
_ Dr. Maclean indulges in strong complaints against the eco- 
nomy of this hospital, which he says was so bad as to defeat his 
best exertions. He even goes so far as to say that when the 
patients did not die off expeditiously enough by the disease, the 
superintendent and nurses were “ nothing loth” to qnicken 
their exit by poison or other horrible expedients. Now that 
the discipline of this institution is exceedingly neglected, we are 
ready to believe; and that the servants may be as nefarious as 
pene of this description usually are, when placed under little 
controul, we also freely admit: but we feel a reluctance to credit 
the dreadful charge of their using foul play towards the patients |! 
Nothing short of direct proof (of which the author has offered 
none) could make us believe in a crime so revolting to man’s 
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nature: for man, though he be Christian, Turk, or Greek, is 
still man. We must observe, too, that Dr. Maclean’s testimony 
labours under a suspicion of vehement prejudice. All the while 
he was in the hospital, even prior to his falling sick, his ima- 
gination seems to have been filled with “ treasons, stratagems, 
and spoils;” for he seriously believed the people about him had 
formed a design not only against his comfort, but his life! As a 
proof of this, let the reader take the following anecdote from 
vol, ii. p. 129, One evening, it appears, the Greek monk who 
‘acted as head of the hospital, meeting our author, embraced 
him in a fit of drunken jollity, as if eager to conciliate his good 
will, exclaiming, “‘ What a pity it is that two great men should not’ 
be able to understand each other!” but the Doctor says he felt 
this wily priest fumbling with his right finger and thumb nigh 
his (Dr. Maclean's) left ear; and iminediately suspecting him of 
a design to introduce something deleterious into it, with all the 
energy of fear, he pushed him almost headlong down stairs!! * 
After the recovery of his health, the author proposed to the 
Turkish government to commence his researches anew; but he 
stipulated, as an indispensable condition, that the pest-hospital 
of which he should have the charge should be equipped by me- 
dical assistants and nurses from England, of whom he was to 
have the choice and sole direction. ‘This was all perfectly right, 
and we do not wonder at his making the stipulation; but as 
little do we wonder that the Porte declined it, because it would 
have been attended with considerable expense. Dr. Maclean 
alleges that the Turkish government do not in earnest wish the 
suppression of plague (as the Sultan, in certain cases, inherits 
.the goods of those that die of it); and this perhaps may be true; 
yet we think there was a good deal of force in the reasons they 
NS for declining his proposal. ‘They said that the plague of 
the season (1815) was of a character comparatively benign; that 
but few were seized with it, and that of these many recover 
in the other hospitals as well as that under our author’s care, 
and that, consequently, there was not sufticient evidence of the 
value either of Dr. Maclean’s doctrines or treatment to justify 
the Porte in appropriating any considerable portion of the public 
funds to a further prosecution of his investigations. | 
Besides his own experiment, his work gives us an account of 
those still more recent! rformed, at Constantinople, on the 
same subject, by Dr. Valli, an Italian, and M. Rosenfelt, a Ger- 


* This reminds us of Hamlet : 
*¢ With juice of cursed hebenon in a vial, 
He in the porches of mine ear did pour 
The leporous distilment, whose effect ? 
Shows such an enmity with blood of man,” &c. (Shakspeare.) 
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man. The former hoped that, by inoculation with a mixture 
of the matter of plague and cow-pox, he would render the cone 
tagion milder, and prevent its recurrence in the same person: 
and the latter believed he possessed a secret but intallible nos- 
trum for preventing the contagion altogether. ‘The schemes of 
both these gentlemen failed: poor M. Rosenfelt died of plague ; 
Dr. Valli also caught it, but, like our author, eeeobenee to tell 
the tale.* 

After this exposition our readers will most likely agree with us 
that Dr. Maclean’s researches, instead of disproving contagion 
in plague, tend in no inconsiderable degree to countenance that 
truth. The other direct proofs in favour of the same side of 
the question we cannot pursue further, on account of our nar- 
rowing limits. Here, therefore, we shall stop, referring such as 
wish to go more minutely into the subject to the writings of the 
benevolent Howard (which contain a vast body of evidence on 
this very point), and to the able and interesting pamphlet of 
Dr, Granville, the title of which is prefixed to our article. This 
geniaman traces in a very animated and satisfactory manner 
the importation of the principal plagues which have scourged 
modern Euro milan se of those that appeared at Malta in 
1813, at Corfu in 1816, and at Venice in October last. 

Before finally quitting the subject we must, according to pro- 
mise, examine the extraordinary assertion of Dr. Maclean 
‘‘ that contagion was unknown to the ancients,” that the belief 
in such a power is only of 273 years’ duration, and that it was 
first invented by the ae and his physician Fracastorius, in 
1546, for the purpose of frightening the fathers of the Council 
of Trent into a compliance with his desire of having their sit- 
tings transferred from that place to Bologna!! All this is very 
new to us, and very wonderful too, yet we are so obtuse as to 
remain anceswivagh We are gravely told that this is the fruit 
of his researches! Most assuredly our researches have led to a 
very different conclusion: for the satisfaction, therefore, of such 
as are skilful or curious in these matters, we shall throw the re- 
sult of our investigations into the shape of a note, Let the 
reader compare and judge between us.t 


* That small-pox, at least inoculated small-pox, is a preventive of plague, 
was suggested some years ago; and from it, probably, Dr. Valli took the hint of 
his experiment. But, what is singularly unfortunate for this opinion,—the very 
country from whence we derived the practice of inoculation, viz. Turkey, has 
been for ages the hot-bed of plague, and contioues so to this day. 

+ Although the ancients (as we have already shown) generally regarded the 
air as the medium of epidemic and spreading diseases, there were many of them 
that recognized contagion in the modern acceptation of the word, as a cause. 
Aristotle, the ablest of the natural philosophers of antiquity, asks, with his usual 
tagacity, the following question ‘* Asa 7s amo my 
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Although we have said little expressly about the quarantine 
Jaws, the whole scope of our discussion has obviously tended to 
prove that they are founded not only in sound policy, but in 
paramount necessity. Indeed the benefits they have secured to 
the country are not conjectural or speculative, but matters of 
actual experience ; for it is well known that, before such laws 
were enacted, or strictly enforced, Great Britain was frequently 
a grievous sufferer by plague. Once, at the least, in every thirty 
or forty years did this dreadful visitant appear; a fact so uni- 
formly observed that some physicians, and the great Sydenham 
among the rest, attributed the periodical visitation not to laxit 
or insufficiency of the laws relating to commerce with infected 
places, but to a pestilential condition of the air, recurring at 
uncertain intervals from spontaneous or unknown causes, Let 
us contrast this with the state of the case in the present times, 
-and with the exemption we have enjoyed from this dreadful ca- 
lamity for no less than one hundred and fifty-four years !|—The 
thing speaks for itself: and we need hardly add that benefits 
so substantial ought not to be tamely surrendered at the whim of 
a few incredulous and incurable theorists. 


amo de cyities This is a plain mention of contagion, though applied 
to no particular disease. The reader will find the above passage in Arist, Pro- 
-blem. sect. vii, 1. In the same work he distinctly mentions the contagion of 

plague, but we need not transcribe the passage, as Dr. Granville has already done 
so, and placed it as an appropriate motto at the head of his letter. 

Thucydides, in his account of the plague of Athens, expressly says that persons 
caught the disease from attending upon one another, and died ‘ like sheep,’ (wz7¢¢ 
Ta Tevcata, eOvncoy”’) as he strongly expresses it. Vid. Thucyd. lib. ii. 

The Sacred Writings plainly speak, not merely of personal contagion, but of its 
adhering to houses and apparel: See Lev. xiv. 37, et seq. ; also xiii, 

_ Plutarch, from a passage in his life of Romulus, was evidently acquainted 
with contagion, as was also Livy: See lib. vi. cap. 20. and lib. iv. cap. 26, 30. 
Livy's words are, ‘* Et primo temporis ac loci vitio, et egri erant et moriebaatur ; 
postea curatio ipsa et contactus egrorum vulgabat morbos.”—And again: * vulga- 
tique contactu in homines morbi,” In Sallust we find this passage, ** Post ubi 
contagio, quasi pestilentia, invasit,” (Catalin. cap. 10 ;) and in Tacitus we find 
another almost equally strong ; ‘* Annum Dii tempestatibus et morbis insignivere, 
urbi, in qua omne mortalium genus vis pestilenti# depopulabatur, nulla celi 
intemperie qua occurreret oculis,” (Annal. lib, xvi. cap. 13.) 

Io short it was familiarly known to the ancient poets as well as to their philo- 
sophers and historians, The reader may consult Lucretius de Naturd Rerum, 
lib. vi, 1136,—as also Virgil, and lib. vii. of Ovid's Metamorph. 


** Continud culpam compesce, priusquam 
Dira per incautam serpant contagia vulgus, Virg. 
‘*_- Obsuntque auctoribus artes : 
Quo propior quisque est, servitque fidelius egro, 
In partem leti citius venit.” Ovid. 
See also Galen, lib. i. cap, 2. de Different, Febrium, It would be superero- 
gatory labour to crowd our page with more quotations: these are sufficient to 


show that the rotion of contagion was recognized by antiquity: the truth of that 
‘Rotion we have other means of proving, but that is a separate question, 
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But even were the quarantine laws abrogated, as the non-con- 
tagionists propose, unless all the rest of Europe were to follow 
the example (a thing we have no right to expect) we should find 
the hindrance to commerce infinitely reater than at present, as 
our trade would be rendered ‘ddbiechell and our ships be obliged 
to perform tedious quarantines in every port of the continent. 

Although we thus strenuously contend that the substance of 
the present laws must be carefully preserved, we do not go the 
length of saying, with some, that the inquiry now carrying on 
is either frivolous or uscless. Several of our institutions are 

found, like every thing human, to be liable to practical imper- 
fections to which the rectifying hand of the legislature may well 
be applied. A time of peace too, is the fittest season for be- 
ginning the work of amelioration. Why then should not the 

aws of quarantine, as well as uny other part of our compli- 
cated system of commerce, be brought under examination? ‘T 
are said to be very expensive: it will be for the legislature to 
consider whether the same safety cannot be procured at a less 
price than from seven shillings and six-pence to fifteen or sixteen 
shillings per ton upon every ship coming from within the 
Straits of Gibraltar. This is too feaey a tax on our Mediter- 
ranean trade; and it is mistaken policy to consider the heaviest 
restrictions as the most effectual: in fact extreme severity often 
defeats itself by augmenting the temptation to evasions, smug- 
gling, and eoneeuliribint It would promote the interests of 
commerce, to make these laws as mild as possible; while at the 
om time the public safety would not be compromised by the 
change. 

We are further of opinion, that the duration of quarantine 
might be lessened, unless in very extraordinary cases, and re- 
duced from forty days to probably half the number. ‘The most 
accurate researches up to this time have proved that the latent 
period of plague, i. e. the period that intervenes between the ab- 
sorption of the poison by a healthy person and the developement 
of the symptoms, never exceeds sixteen or, at the utmost, twenty 
days. Surely then a very short period of probation nrc be as- 
signed ; if not in all cases, at least in those where ships have clean 
bills of health—that is to say, when they have arrived from a 
port or place in which there was no rumour of plague at the time 
of their sailing. We admit that all laws must proceed upon ge- 
neral views: yet we think it an absurdity, as well as a hardship, 
that vessels should be confined to the Mother-bank, or penned 
up in Stangate Creek,* to fulfil the letter of a law, after the 


* The Motherbank nigh the Isle of Wight, and Stangate Creek in the River 
Medway, are the stations allotted to ships under quarantine; and they seem to be 
sufficiently at a distance to insure the safety of the public, without having recourse 
to the Scilly Islands (the place pointed out by the statute for ships with plague ac- 
tually on board) the navigation of which is always exceedingly dangerous, 
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spirit of that law is, to all intemts and purposes of public good, 


completely satisfied, 
_ That section of the Act seloting to performance of quarantine 
$ me we think, be totally ex- 


But, upon the whole, we trust that the i 
they may modify,* will not annul the laws in question. I¢ 
becomes the guardians of our liberties to have also a watchful 
care over our lives: and as the Jewish Lawgiver is said to have 
stayed the plague by interposing himself between the dead and 
the living (probably for the purpose of enforcing, by his presence 
and authority, a more complete separation), it is their duty to in- 
terpose the barrier of prudent restrictions between us a dis- 
ease, concerning which little is yet known, save its dreadfully 
contagious nature, and its unexampled mortality. 
is mere physical that is to be from 
ing im into, and spreading in country : 
the ensue would be nearly as 
and as much to be deplored. We do not now allude to the stag- 
nation of commerce, and the destruction of industrious habits in 
the community at large, but rather to those darker—deeper traits 
of depravity which are almost invariably developed during sea- 
sons of public and irresistible danger. It is matter of history that 
calamities of this nature have an effect the very opposite of train- 
ing the great body of mankind to resignation or to virtue. Thu- 
cydides informs us that the plague at Athens was the cause of 
more vice and enormity in that city than had ever been known 


* There is one point that we would wish respectfully to press upon the attention 
of the Committee : namely, whether contact is, in every instance, necessary to the 
communication of this disease, Almost all respectable observers concur in saying 
that either absolute contact is required, or such a near approach to the patient that 
the effluvium of his body may be inhaled by our lungs, or absorbed by the pores of 
our skin,—circumstances which, it is plain, are merely another form of contact. 
It is thought that the range of these pestilential emanations, like those of typhus 
fever and small-pox, does not exceed two or three fect: but Dr. Calvert, arespect- 
able army physician, who witnessed the plague at Malta, believes that the virus 
streaming from infected persons or goods can be diffused in the ordinary air, and 
carried to an indefinable distance, stil/ preserving its activity. The only analogies 
in favour of this opinion are the two following, and they are rather loose ones: & 
mortifying limb communicates to the whole ward of an hospital a stench altogether 
peculiar, and easily recognized at a good many paces’ distance, nay even on en-. 
tering the house, by a person possessing the olfactus eruditus, Musk also, or civet, 
will diffuse its odorous particles to the farthest extremity of even the largest apart- 
ments. It is a circumstance rather curious that these ‘exceedingly diffusible sub- 
stances are almost all anima! prodacts. 


; for even admitting it to be contagious 1e majo- 
- rity of physicians deny) and importable into Britain, it never 
q could spread, because an inter-tropical heat is absolutely ne- 
ie cessary to its existence. It is simply the local disease of high 
a atmospheric temperature. The clause in question, however, ig . 
i seldom or never enforced. | 
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before; and De Foe relates facts of a similar import, in his ace 
count of the plague of London in 1665. Some of the revoltin 
scenes of that dreadful era—debauch going hand in hand wi 
death—the shout of inebriety drowning the last sigh of dissolu- 
tion—the parting pangs of many a deserted, wretched mortal 
within, while all without in the streets was riot or rapine—are 
depicted, with fearful truth of colouring, in Wilson’s “ City of 
the Plague.”* At such terrible conjunctures, there would seem 
too often to take place a general disruption of the principles that 
hold society inielies~an entire decomposition of the intellectual 
and social character of man: the closest sympathies are overcome 
—the strongest mental affinities annihilated’ the ultimate ele- 
ments of his moral nature exert.an ungovernable and destructive 
reaction upon each other, till at last nothing is left but a disgust- 
ing scum of undisguised vice covering a frightful sediment of self- 
ishness and ferocity. 


Art. XXI.—The Reports on the Present State of the United Pro- 
vinces of South America, drawn up by Messrs. Rodney and Gra- 
ham, Commissioners sent to Buenos Ayres by the Government of 
North America : with their Accompanying Documents, Occasional 
Notes, and a Preliminary Discourse by the Editor. 8vo. pp. $66. 
Baldwin, Cradock, pret Joy. London, 1819. . 


SINCE we last adverted to the state of Spanish America, in our 
review of Captain Bonnycastle’s work, much new light has been 
thrown on the condition and resources of the most 1m nt of 
its southern provinces, by the Reports, the title of which we have 
prefixed to this article; and much additional interest has been 
excited by the almost daily accounts we receive of the verrwree 
force, the approaching Sapeievant, and the better ascertain 

destination of the ener equipping and collecting in the 
port of Cadiz to subdue them. This —_ armament, which 
after years of preparation will soon leave the Peninsula, carrying 
out the last hopes of Spain to recover her ascendency in her re- 
volted colonies, and to continue for some years longer the crown 
of the Indies with undiminished lustre united to that of Castile, 
is said to be intended chiefly for the independent states on the 


* Mr. Wilson’s poem may, thus far, be considered as De Foe dramatized. For 
a further confirmation of the general principle here advanced regarding the 
shocking and almost incredible depravity produced by extremity of suffering, we 
may refer thé reader to ‘‘ a narrative” of the wreck of the French frigate Medusa 
on the coast of Africa, a short time ago. | 
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Plate; and as if to give usthemeans of deciding beforehand on 
the. issue of the struggle, we have here an official account, 
drawn up by intelligent and impartial observers, of the ground 
likely to form the scene of action, of the spirit and principles 
with which the combatants on one side are actuated, and of the 
extent of force which they will be enabled to bring into the field. 
It will thus probably be determined in the course of a very short 
time, whether by the exertion of her present military power, and 
the influence of ancient recollections, the least energetic and 
most exhausted kingdom in Europe can hold in subjection at 
the distance of some thousand miles a population nearly double 
its own at home, while both are said to be oppressed and dis- 
contented; whether the southern part of the western continent 
is to be arrested in its tendency to pursue the track of the 
northern, by a feebler arm than that which the latter with a 
tenth part of its population was able to resist; whether Spain, 
carrying out her troops in foreign transports, protected by an 
insignificant convoy of purchased foreign ships, can suppress the 
struggling independence of states infinitely more powerful than 
those which defied the gigantic naval and military means of 
Great Britain; or whether the unexplored regions, annexed to 
the crown of Spain, under one Ferdinand, are destined, when 
colonised and cultivated, to be severed from it under the reign of 
another. rere 
_ In the eighth article of our last number, to which we have 
alluded, we gave some account of the policy pursued by Spain 
in the government of her colonial establishments, and off the 
causes which rendered it different from that of other nations in the 
management of their colonial interests; of the average situation, 
characteristic attributes, and relative numbers of ‘an different 
classes of the population; of the merits of the claim of inde- 
pendence maintained by the revolted provinces, and opposed by 
the mother country; of the restraints to which the commerce, 
the industry, and the political freedom of Spanish America were 
subject, as compared with those imposed on the colonies of other 
nations by their respective government, and of the patient ac- 
uiescence or cheerful allegiance with which they generally bore 
rem till the invasion of the Peninsula. We concluded by a 
succinct history, as far as our information then went, of the 
origin and powes of the revolutionary movements that fol- 
lowed that disastrous event, an account of the spirit by which 
they were characterised, of the individuals or classes of persons 
who were the principal agents in bringing them about, of the 
extent to which the leaven of the new doctrines of independence 
has mixed with the feelings and wishes of the people, and of the 
present state of the insurgent cause in those communities, par- 
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ticularly Venezuela and Buenos Ayres, which have declared 
themselves independent. | 
To none of these topics, except the last, is it our intention 
‘now to recur. The publication before us fixes our attention on 
the United Provinces on the Plate, and we shall not travel be- 
yond the record. We should not indeed have adverted to the 
contents of our last article at all, had not the outline which we 
there gave of the history of the revolutionary contest in Buenos 
Ayres, and of the — state of the people and government of 
these provinces, differed materially in some points from the 
account of the American commissioners now before us, drawn 
up after the fullest opportunities of inquiry, and vouched on the 
most authentic evidence.. During the progress of a revolution, 
where so many opposing interests array parties and factions 
‘against each other, and where so many passions and prejudices 
are at work to create and propagate delusion, it is difficult to 
‘arrive at the true state of facts; and we are free to allow, that 
our general portraiture of the independent cause in Buenos Ayres 
-was coloured with darker tints than subsequent information 
would warrant. 
. The charges which we made against the insurgents, of incessant 
changes, violence, and bloodshed, applied perhaps in their full 
extent to the history of the revolutionary movements in Vene- 
zuela, but they are frequently inapplicable to that of the pro- 
vinces on the Plate. ‘Tumults, conspiracies, and political execu- 
tions, are no doubt to be found in the annals of the latter since 
1810; but by looking at the History of the Viceroyalty, while 
under Spanish dominion, written by Dean Funes, a native of 
one of the provinces, it will be found, that occurrences of this 
-kind have not been peculiar to the epoch of independence, 
but frequently disgraced these countries when in the state of co- 
lonies; and rather form a ground of charge against the character 
of the people than against the tendency of the revolution. Ow 
the authority of the same author, and of the present publication, 
some additional qualification ought to be made of what has been 
said of the disposition to plunder, confiscation, and cruelty, 
-evinced by the supporters of independence in Buenos Ayres. 
There occurred in these provinces few instances of wanton vio- 
lence and none of indiscriminate massacre—there was shown no 
furious appetite for blood—nor lawless disregard of the rights of 
property. In short, the system of social order was not broken 
up, as during the period of the French Revolution, or the insur- 
rection of the Caraccas. Individuals who opposed by force pro- 
jected changes, or conspired against established authority, were 
banished to the Canaries, or put to death: and it is to be lamented 
that the number of victims should have been so great; but our 
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ion at such instances of severity would be lessened, if we 
could lend implicit credit to the statements now before us. Li- 
tiers, whose execution in the eyes of many throws the “et 
stain on the early history of the revolution, was put to death, if 
we can believe the repeated accounts of this publication, not from 
motives of vengeance or a desire of sharing in the confiscation of 
his estates, but on strict principles of established law and politi- 
cal necessity. His popular character in the army, his liberal spi- 
rit and conciliating manners in common life, and his eminent 
services in expelling the English which had raised him to the 
office of viceroy, made him dangerous as a partisan of the Bona- 
parte family, and not to be tolerated as an opponent of the 
existing authorities. He was, therefore, displaced in 1809, and 
ordered to be sent to Spain by Cisneros the viceroy, who suc- 
ceeded him. An opportunity for embarking not occurring im- 
mediately, he was permitted to retire to Cordova in the interior, 
where, instead of remaining quiet, and evincing gratitude for the 
lenity which had been shown him, he en into a conspiracy 
with the governor of the place, the Bishop of Orellana, and seve- 
ral other persons, to overturn the government of the established 
Junta, by exciting the people to disobedience and vengeance. A 
force from Buenos Ayres was sent against him and his associates; 
they were deserted by those whom they had endeavoured to 
mislead, taken prisoners, and condemned to death. ‘The execu- 
tion of the sentence was for some time delayed, at the intercession 
of the historian, who gives us.an account of the transaction, and 
might have been finally commuted into a lighter punishment had 
lenity been considered safe, or had the means of deportation to 
the Canaries existed. ‘* But the government,” says Dean Funes, 
“ considered this extreme moderation incompatible with the secu- 
rity of the state. ‘The blockade of the ital by the royal marine 
from Montevideo, the intrigues of the Fu 1 Spaniards ever 
‘on the alert; in fine, opinions in favour of Liniers whispered 
among our troops; the companions of his dangers and of his 
‘glory compelled the government to choose between the death of 
‘these conspirators and the ruin of dawning liberty. Placed in 
this dilemma, from a sense of duty it did violence to its feelin 
and confirmed the sentence, except that part relating to the 
Bishop. Thus died prematurely men who, in other times, might 
have been useful citizens.” The execution of Alzaga, if we are 
‘to trust the veracity of the South American historian, and the 
‘authority of the present editor, was still more justifiable. ‘The 
following is the account given by the former of the plot, for 
which A and his associates suffered. 5 Teale 
- Tt was decreed that our freedom should be purchased with blood 
and with danger. The rejoicings for the victory over the governor 
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of Montevideo on the $list of December, 1812, were mingled with 
astonishment at the discovery of a most atrocious plot. A  consi« 
derable number of European Spaniards, resident in Buenos Ayres, 
had confederated to cover it with slaughter and mourning, These 
perfidious associates held their treasonable meetings in profound se+ 
cresy, and adjusted a plan so inhuman, that posterity will be unable 
to read the account of it without shuddering. The members of the 
overnment, the magistrates, the most zealous Americans, and even 
uropean Spaniards, friendly to independence, were to be beheaded 
on the scaffold. Those who escaped from the carnage were to be 
banished from their habitations, to make room for Spaniards from the 
interior. The provinces, the assassins expected, would be 
subjugated to their authority. Martin de Alzaga, a man formed by 
nature for crimes of this sort, had the direction and execution of this 
atrocious conspiracy confided to him. For the sake of humanity, the 
tutelar genius of the country defeated the plan of these conspirators. 
At the very instant they were issuing forth to commence the work of 
desolation, they were discovered and arrested sword in hand. . Whea 
this affair became public, indignation could be read in every counte- 
mance. By the assistance of the citizens the principal criminals were 
sppecbended. The government, subjecting these disturbers of the 
public peace to the utmost rigour of the law, inflicted on them the 
punishment they designed for others.” , 


In the volume before us we have likewise more full and. correct 
accounts of the history and character of the present supreme 
director of the United South American States, Puyrredon; of 
General Artigas, the chief of the Orientals; and of the state of 
parties in the capital of Buenos Ayres; than we could formerly 
procure: but independently of their contents, the documents 
under our review would be reckoned pogulat productions... This 
is, perhaps, the first time that we have heard of one government 
sending commissioners into the territory of another, not for the 
purpose of making political representations, of inviting to alliances, 
or concluding a treaty, but for the express and declared object 
of observing its situation and reporting what they saw. _ It has 
been no uncommon practice to send spies into the camp or coun- 
try of a hostile power, or of a power whose hostility was anti- 
cipated ; and secret intriguers have sometimes been commissioned 
to forward in foreign states objects of national policy, by inform- 
ation which such agents alone were stippoved capable of pro- 
curing; but it is, we believe, a novelty in politics to invest men 
with a public character, and grant them official credentials to 
Heoeeel to another country, with no other charge than to 
Go, and spy out the land.” 

We cannot well help expressing our difficulty in finding e pre- 
tence on which the government of North America can explain 
this mission consistently with any former precedent, or any acknow- 
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ledged principle. If it was desirous of ascertaining the policy of 
entering into new political relations, or of forming a commercial 
convention with the insurgent. states, was it necessary to send 
three gentlemen to survey them on the spot, as if the task had 
been to measure a degree of the meridian in that latitude? was 
it necessary that they should visit their ports, number their ships 
of war, and take an inventory of the dollars in their treasury, 
to decide whether they ought to be recognised as independent ? * 
That the American President had, however, no exclusive or 
sinister end in view in this curious proceeding so far as the collec- 
tion of facts is concerned (whatever accelerating effect the mission 
was intended to produce on the cession of the Floridas) will rea- 
dily be believed when we consider the frank and generous use he 
had made of the information obtained by it. Immediately at 
the commencement of the session, and when the reports were 
scarcely a month from the hands of their authors, he commu- 
nicated them to congress; they were soon afterwards published 
in a more or less perfect shape in every journal in America, and, 
from them being copied into ours, they have been diffused over 
the world. To this country, as from various causes they were 
more interesting to us than to any other people (except to 
Spain, where of course, in tenderness to the failings of her re- 
volted children, they have not been allowed to enter), they have 
been addressed in a more permanent form, along with the docu- 
ments which originally accompanied them, together with some 
useful notes, and a very sensible and well written “ Preliminary 
Discourse” by the editor, who seems to have had similar oppor- 
tunities of observation with the commissioners, and displays a 
better talent for generalizing facts. 

If the commissioners show a leaning to the Soutii American 
cause, the editor becomes its advocate; but an advocate who, in 
defending the conduct of subjects that have thrown off the yoke, 
allows full validity to the rights of established government, and 
betrays no fondness for eletind revolutionary doctrines, while 
he justifies this instance of revolt. His introductory observ- 


ations, which touch in succession on the character of the revolu- 


tion, its probable termination, the conduct which Great Britain 


* That this was the object held out by the commissioners to the government of 
Buenos Ayres is evident from the note of the secretary accompanying the docu- 
ments in the appendix to their reports :— 

‘TE send you, gentlemen, the statements and notes, which exhibit the present si- 
tuation of the United Provinces of South America, in order that, with the in- 
formation they may afford, his exceWency the President of the United States of 
North America, may proceed in his steps in relation to these countries, in the way 
most conformable to his high intentions, and to the greater prosperity and ag- 
grandizement of the new world. ‘ 

| ** God preserve you many years, &e. 
** Buenos Ayres, April 22, 1818. Grecorio TaGue.” - 
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ought, and the policy which the United States are likely to pursue, 
are intended, along with the reports, to embrace the whole sub- 
ject; and to exhibit an outline of the present state and prospects 
of the South American union. 

As in this country, the different parties of the widely distant 
and diversified regions of the new world, who are now, or have 
been engaged in the contest with Spain, have all been confounded 
under the general name of Spanish Americans; and as from this 
circumstance the crimes and miseries, the abused victories and 
sanguinary reverses—in short, the shifting scene of combat, mas- 
sacre, plunder, and desolation, which was exhibited in one or 
two provinces, was considered as characteristic of the whole; our 
author takes special pains in the following passage, which we se- 
lect as a favourable specimen of the work, to destroy a source of 
error not less demonstrative of a thorough ignorance on the sub- 
ject, than injurious to the reputation of the republics on the 
Plate, whose cause he defends. 


“South America, according to the conceptions of the generality of 
English readers, is one undivided kingdom, where the inhabitants are 
endeavouring to throw off the yoke of tyranny, while Spain is struggling 
to subdue them; and where it is difficult to say which party will ulti- 
mately prevail. No destination is made between the different parts of 
that vast continent. The successes obtained in one province are con- 
founded with those in another; and circumstances which character- 
ize the war in one quarter are rashly applied to very distant regions. 
The transactions in Venezuela,, for instance, have had many features 
peculiar to themselves. Venezuela abounded in negro slaves; the 
royalists, to create a diversion, and fill their ranks, set the example of 
emancipating them, and they now constitute a great proportion of the 
armies. The patriots too have employed in their service many Euro- 
pean adventurers, who, arriving at the scene of action with the hopes 
of dignity and wealth, but finding only danger or privation, returned 
home, disappointed in their expectations, with their fortunes impaired, 
and their constitutions shattered, to execrate those whom they con- 
sidered the instruments of their delusion. In Venezuela both parties 
may, perhaps, be accused of having proceeded to the utmost verge of 
cruelty and perfidy: treaties have been concluded only to be violated; 
and prisoners have been murdered by hundreds at atime. The con- 
test has likewise been maintained with a greater variety of fortune 
than anywhere else. The independents have been masters of the 
whole province to-day ; to-morrow they have been in possession of 
scarcely a foot of ground, and have been compelled to limit their ef- 
forts to threatening expeditions along the coasts, or unexpected de- 
scents from their vessels where an opportunity of success seemed to 
offer. Now it has so happened, partly from the vicinity of Venezuela 
to our West India colonies, and partly from the number of English offi- 
cers who have engaged in its service, that the events in it have been 
detailed by our daily press with more minuteness than the transaction 
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of any other part of the new world. The consequence has been that we 


meet with few who do not confound Venezuela with the cause of inde- 
pendence throughoutthe whole of South America. They are aware that 

enezuela is not Buenos Ayres, but their notions of the latter are de- 
rived from what they have heard of the former. Yet nothing can be 
more unlike than the state of these two regions. Vaneaion hes been 


laid waste by civil wars; the greater part of the territory of Buenos 


Ayres, has never been violated by hostile armies; the authority of 
‘Spain is now predominant in the former; it has for eight years been 
completely disowned in the latter; there is only a provisional inde- 
pendent government in Guyana, one of the provinces of Venezuela ; 
a steady administration has been long eatabliched at Buenos Ayres ; 
negroes and the mixed casts are now almost the only inhabitants of 
Venezuela; in Buenos Ayres these classes have never been numerous: 
‘in the one, war had been carried on with savage barbarity ; in the 
other, it has been conducted on the side of the patriots at least accord- 
ing to the usage of civilized nations: Venezuela has held out encou- 
ragement to induce foreigners to enter into its service ; Buenos Ayres 
has asserted her idepenibace by her native officers and troops. Not 
only are these countries placed in circumstances totally different ; 
there subsists not the slightest connexion between them. They are 
united by no treaties; they can lend no assistance to each other. For 
the most pati indeed, Buenos Ayres knows nothing of what has hap- 

ned in Venezuela except throu h the medium of English eee 

he provinces of the river Plata have great reason to complain of the 
erroneous application to them of notions derived from the transactions 
of a country to which they bear no resemblance, and with which they 
have no intercourse. Tranquillity, order, humanity, have hitherto 
been maintained among them; the cause of independence has ad- 
vanced with constantly increasing influence; and they have trusted 
for deliverance solely to their own efforts. Yet they are confounded 
with the people of a region, whose misfortunes have rendered it the 
prey of anarchy and desolation, where the sword is the only lawgiver, 
where the slave has been armed against his master, and where the 
— have trusted for success in a great measure to the aid of 

reigners.”’ 


Without adverting to any of our former remarks on the 
origin and character of the present contest between Spain and 
her colonies, the rights of resistence on the one hand, or the, 
claims of obedience on the other, we shall now make a few, 
observations on what may be its probable issue, as far as regards, 
Buenos Ayres, according to the information supplied in these 
Reports, concluding with a short examination of licy of the 
North American government in its conduct towards the Inde- 
pendents. cxite 
: in now sees that by leaving one instance of successful revolt 
in her ancient colonial possessions, she not only endangers ulti- 
mately the obedience of the rest from the contagion of its exam- 
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ple, but that she cannot, in the mean time, enforce her colonial 
regulations so as to derive any advantage from their con- 
tinued nominal submission. Besides, though the recognition 
of independence in one case where it has long been established, 
wotild not necessarily infer a grant of it where the claim had 
never been made, all those provinces where there had been par- 
tial insurrections for freedom, would soon press forward with 
their pretensions; and a concession which had been made in one 
instance to insurgents could not well be refused in another. Peru 
would not long remain a colony after the sovereignty of Buenos 
Ayres was recognized—New Grenada, now ripe for insurrection, 
would disdain to remain subject to restrictions, from which Ve- 
nezuela was freed—nor would Mexico, in the north, though now 
quiet under the vice-regal sceptre, and likely, from its having # 
class of nobility proud of their connexion with Old Spain, to be 
her last Transatlantic dependency, long lend its obedience to a 
distant power, whose yoke the comparatively small state of Chili 
had sialon off in the south. Spain must therefore reconquer all 
her American dominions, or retain none by any permanent 
tenure. It may thus be expected, that where the insurgents are 
strongest, and where the advantages of revolt are most conspi- 
cuous, there her efforts will be most promptly and energetically 
directed. According to this reasoning, Buenos Ayres must be’ 
her first point of attack. | 

To that quarter the expedition under General Morillo was’ 
destined in 1815, before the greater necessity of first pe 
the provinces on the Spanish main struck the cabinet of Madrid, 
and diverted it from its purpose. At present, these provinces 
require no additional troops to carry on the work of extermina- 
tion ; and. New Granada, thecatanedt with an offer of fraternal aid: 
from the patriots of Venezuela, must be left to its fate. The 


storm must now burst on the peaceful and unplundered cities of 


the Buenos Ayres’ Confederation. 

When the last attack was meditated on these states, the 
-vernment was administered in the name of Ferdinand; and de- 
puties were actually on their way, sailing under the Spanish flag, 
to congratulate him on his return to his capital. At that time, 
therefore, reconciliation might have been easy, and conditional 
submission practicable, without the display of force: but since the’ 
only deputy, who subsequently reached Madrid, was threatened 
with a dungeon for asserting the rights of his countrymen, an 
acknowledgment of independence must be the condition of recon-" 
ciliation ; or submission, the fruit of victory. It is now upwards* 
of eight years since these provinces, containing, according to the 
account obtained by the American commissioners, a populatior 
of 1,300,000, exclusive of Indians, began to’ ri#nage their dwn” 
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affairs: and nearly three years ago they formally declared their 
independence. ‘They have since committed the unpardonable 
crime of forming a constitution for themselves; of assisting their 
neighbours against their former masters; and of gaining victo- 
ries, as well as suffering reverses, in the cause of the revolution. 
No terms will, therefore, be listened to from Spain which would 
imply a claim of obedience; and none of course can be proposed 
by Spain in which obedience would not be an indispensable con- 
dition. The mediation of the Great Powers of Europe, though 
at first solicited with a specification of terms by one of the parties, 
has finally been renounced by both ; for, as “ the rent had reached 
the foundation,” the difference was irreconcileable, and peaceful 
arbitration vain. Spain, therefore, and Buenos Ayres, are fully 
committed—they have joined issue on the question of independ- 
ence, and the sword must decide between them. 

The present state and resources of the Spanish monarchy 
are easily ascertained through every disguise ; and the awkward 
attempts of the government at concealment only increase our 
idea of its difficulties. ‘The conspiracies and revolts which have 
threatened its internal tranquillity from the defection of Porlier to 
the last plot in Valencia are well known. Its financial cifficulties 
appear in its defective revenue, its variable and ineflicient system. 
of taxation, and the alarming state of its public credit; its in- 
ternal order and civil force by the insecurity of the roads, and the 
daring attitude of the banditti who infest them. The dis- 
positions of the army of Spain may be guessed from the time 
which she has taken to assemble the troops necessary for a single 
expedition, and the conduct of the soldiers on board the Trini- 
dad ; the state of her naval force may be learned from the num- 
ber of cruisers which almost blockade the port of Cadiz; of her 
dock-yards, from the purchase of rotten men of war from the 
Baltick; and of her commercial shipping from the chartering 
of transperts from England. 

Notwithstanding, however, these symptoms of disorder and 
decay, a greater armament is said to be collected at Cadiz, than 
ever before set sail for the New World. Twenty thousand troops, 
it is reported, are assembling to embark in the expedition, and 
though ey will be very a Bs the first adventurers who pro- 
cured, as Montesquieu says, for Charles V a new kind of gran- 
deur, by extending the limits of the universe, and conquering 
for him mighty empires with a handful of volunteers, yet a force 
to that amount must always be formidable if their fidelity can be. 
relied on, and their equipment bear any proportion to their nu- 
merical strength. On the character of this armament the ac- 
counts are so contradictory, that we cannot at present form an 
estimate of its efficacy, but let us see how it is likely, according 
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to the statements of the commissioners, to be met by the de- 
scendants of the first conquerors. Suppose it escapes the dan- 
gers of loss, or dispersion at sea, to which all expeditions are 
lable in so long a passage; suppose it suffers nothing from the 
independent cruisers, which must hover about the transports 
like birds of prey watching the opportunity of their separation 
from the convoy to ep the stragglers; and suppose the 
army in the best state of discipline, and animated with the best 
spirit, to arrive partly in the Plate, and partly on the western 
coast of America, the triumph of the mother country is not 
secured. It must first prevail upon the Portuguese by threats, 
Penmaes, or open force, to surrender the fortress of Monte 

ideo before it can proceed with safety to the left bank, and by 
being in possession of this fortress, unless it can completely 
blockade the mouth of the river, it will be in no better situation 
than the garrison which it succeeds. The independents of 
Buenos Ayres in the mean time have been preparing for the 
attack, and have every motive for making the most vigorous re- 
sistance. 


“« Their army,” says Mr. Rodney, *‘is composed of regular sp 
civicos, and militia. In one or other of these classes, they are edu- 
cated to the military art, and, as far as I had an opportunity, and was 
capable of judging, they appear to be well acquainted with the ele- 
ments of their profession. Their forces, according to the paper fur- 
nished, are estimated at nearly 30,000 men. They are composed of 
1,296 artillery, 13,693 infantry, and 14,718 cavalry; of which 12,143 
are troops of the line, 7,041 are civicos, and 10,573 militia. These 
form the different armies of the centre of Peru, of the Andes, of Cor- 
dova, and the auxiliary forces in the Entre Rios, This statement, 
however, only includes the militia of the province of Buenos Ayres 
itself. Their supply of arms and munitions of war is ample, as will 
be seen by the statement annexed, on that subject.” 


Such a force, led by men who know how to excite its anes 
and to give it the full benefit of the defensible positions of the 
country, is not likely to be subdued by an army one half its num- 
bers, though at first better disciplined and more experienced, 
especially when it is considered that it will receive every aid 
from a population where even women have so distinguished 
themselves by their military prowess and patriotic exertions as 
to have been rewarded by the state with the commission and emo- 
luments of lieutenant colonel.* i 
‘‘ The general capacities of the United Provinces for national de 
fence,”? says the commissioner quoted above, ‘are also important in 
many respects. The nature and extent of the country afford the in- 
habitants numerous advantages over an invading army. The ease 
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* See Dean Funes’s History of Buenos Ayres 
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with which their herds of cattle may be driven to distant places, be, 
yond the reach of an enemy, and the rapid movements which the 
troops of the country can make, from the ample supply of horses and 
mules, are circumstances of great consequence in a military view, 
Even the towns not fortified, from the manner in which they are built, 
and the construction of their houses, furnish powerful means for de- 
fence, as the British army under General Whitelock experienced in 
their attack on Buenos Ayres.” 


Without repeating the extrayagant encomiums of the Abbé de 
Pradt, on the glorious city of Buenos Ayres,” which ex- 
4 ercises, he says, “an influence on the globe, to which that of 
| Tyre, or Carthage, or Alexandria, or Constantinople, was never 
comparable,” the past conduct of that community lays ground 
for the most brilliant anticipations of success. Attacked twice 
with a considerable British force, it twice repulsed the invader 
when in the situation of a colony; and since it has become inde- 
pendent, it has thrice conquered considerable armies of Spa- 
niards, and twice freed Chili from their yoke. The passage of the 
Andes, by St. Martin, and the brilliant victory of February, 
1817, recall toa French Abbé the bulletins of the grand army, 
while they present to the mind of the classical scholar a parallel 
a to Hannibal’s famous passage over the Alps, combined with even 
q grander and more Bayer, imagery. The success gained 
over Osorio in the course of last year was still more decisive, 
and has suggested to the minds of the North American com- 
missioners the victory which decided the character of their own 
revolution among foreign states, and procured for the first mo-. 
dern instance of pen colonial revolt an honourable adrais- 
sion into the family of nations, 

“What effects the victory of Maipu will produce abroad,” says 
Mr. Rodney, * it would be hazardous in me to conjecture. Whether, 


like the capture of Burgoyne, it will produce for the United Provinces 
foreign alliances, I cannot pretend to say.” 


To this observation (which conveys a pretty intelligible hint 
to een to hasten the conclusion of the treaty for the cession of 
the Floridas, or the United States will acknowledge immediately 
the independence of her colonies), he adds a statement, which, 
if true, is of immense importance to the present question, as evinc- 
ing a spirit in the royal troops, which, becoming contagious, 
may render little resistance on the part of the patriots necessary. 

“From a source which is entitled to credit,”? says he, ‘ I was in- 
formed that the raising and embarkation of Osorio’s army in Peru was 
: not accomplished without serious difficulties, Alternate force and 
ii persuasion were used to collect them, and nothing but the name, 
| character, end promises of their General, could have induced them to 
go on board of the vessels prepared for the purpose, at the port of 
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Callao. Some of them were actually in a state of mutiny, notwith- 


standing they were told they would be received with open arms by 
their brethren in Chili. 


One company of artillery ...... 
One ditto sappers and minets......... 81 
Regiment of Brugos........ 

Do. of San Carlos infantry....... 907 

Do. of Arequipa......... 10D 
Arequipa dragoons, ........... 160 
3,262 


*‘ The army was composed of all the regular soldiers they could 
spare from Lima, who were united at Taleaguna, to the royal forces 
left in Chili, By the battle of Maipu it has ceased to exist. The pro- 
bable effeets in Peru, and other parts of South America, may be con- 
jectured, but cannot be affirmed.”” 


The success of the Portuguese in conquering and occupying 
Monte Video in opposition to the will of the independents, has 
been some times aod as an evidence of their weakness, and a 
prognostic of their future defeat. Now, in our minds, the cir- 
cumstances that attended and followed the occupation of that 
fortress, would seem to warrant a different conclusion. For, in 
the first place, the advance of the Portuguese troops was not 
considered as menacing to Buenos Ayres’ independence (being 
ostensibly employed to check the lawless violence and threatened 
incursions of Artigas), and therefore was not resisted with that 
general opposition which the Spaniards will have to encounter: 
in the second place these troops could not be expelled by one of 
the rival parties on the opposite sides of the river, without en- 
dangering the safety of the other; and therefore their stay was 
rather a proof of the mutual forbearance of the independent 
provinces, than an evidence of deficiency in their combined 
power: and, thirdly, the Portuguese, though a the gar- 
rison of Monte Video for about three years, have never been able 
to extend their influence beyond the spot of ground which they 
occupy; and therefore their situation is rather alarming than 
encouraging to a new invader, whose pretensions the rival parties 
would necessarily unite to crush. 

But though the Spanish force should gain a temporary success 
like the Brazilians or the English, in the occupation of Monte’ 
Video, the motives of the independents for resisting their former 
masters are too powerful to warrant Spain in the hope of their 
final subjugation. The provinces constituting the South Ameri- 
can union have for more than eight years tasted what they-are 
taught to consider the blessings of liberty in the annihilation of 
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the Spanish dominion. Anew generation has now arisen, who look 
upon the independence of their country as a necessary condition of 
their well being, and regard the pretensions of the metropolis as 
the terms of slavery and degradation; they are taught to believe 
every thing frightful of the conduct of the Spanish government ; 
they hear it called a degrading despotism that treated their fathers 
like flocks or herds, that restrained their industry, checked their 
prosperity, monopolised their commerce, tyrannised over their 
persons and opinions, plundered them by taxes and the corrupt 
administration of the laws, excluded them from offices of trust, 
and branded them with every mark of ignominy and insult. On 
the contrary, they are now directed to observe around them the 
blessed effects of independence in the unrestrained freedom of 
trade and industry, the enjoyment of equal rights, the sway of a 
constitutional government. the security of property, the progress 
of improvement, and the increase of public and individual pros- 
perity. That these boasted results of the new order of things, 
though often much exaggerated, have been to a very consider- 
able extent realized, will appear from the following sanguine 
passages of Mr. Rodney’s Report, which, though rather long, 
present so pleasing a picture of general improvement, that we 
cannot withhold them from our readers. 


_ “ The effects of the revolution are visible in the changes produced 
in the state of society. The difference in the freedom of acting and 
thinking which preceded the revolution must necessarily be’ great. 
fhe freedom of commerce must have given a spring to exertions of 
native enterprise and intelligence, while the active scenes of war and 
ee for the last ten years, have awakened the genius of the coun- 
ry, which had so long slumbered. The common stock of ideas among 
the people has been greatly augmented, the natural consequence of 
the important political events which daily transpired, and in which 
every man, like the citizen of Athens, feels an interest. The news- 
papers are every where circulated, together with the manifestoes of 
the government, which is obliged to court the approbation of public 
opinion on all measures ot moment. It is not. very unusual for the 
same countryman, who, a few years ago never troubled himself about 
any thing beyond the narrow circle of his domestic concerns, to pur- 
chase a newspaper on coming to town as a matter of course, and, if 
unable to read, to request the first person he meets to do him that 
favour. The spirit of improvement may be seen in every thug. Even 
some of those who are under the influence of strong prejudices against 
the revolution, frequently remark the changes for the better which | 
have taken place. Their habits, manners, dress, and mode of living, 

have been improved by intercourse with strangers, and the free in- 
troduction of foreign customs, particularly English, American, and 
French. Great prejudices prevail against whatever is Spanish. It is 
eyen offensive to them to be called by this name; they prefer to be 
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identified with the aborigines of the country. The appellation which 
they have assumed, and in which they take a pride, is that of South 
Americans. 

‘A powerful stimulus must necessarily have been given to their 
industry by two important circumstances, the diminution in prices 
of foreign merchandise, and the great increase in value of the pro- 
ducts of the country, with the consequent rise of property. 

‘‘ The number of monks and nuns never was very great in Buenos 
Ayres, when compared with other portions of the Spanish dominions. 
They have diminished since the revolution. 

“They have gone cautiously to work in reforms in the different 
branches of their municipal laws, and the administration of them. 
The number of offices has been considerably diminished, and respon- 
sibility rendered more direct and severe. The judiciary system has 
undergone many improvements, and nearly all the leading foeturde of 
the law, which did not harmonize with the principles of free govern- 
ment, have been expunged, though some of the former evils still re- 
main. The barbarous impositions on the aborigines have been abolished 
—the odious alcavalla, and other obnoxious taxes, modified, so as to 
be no longer vexatious—slavery and the slave trade forbidden in fu- 
ture—and all titles of nobility prohibited, under the pain of loss of 
citizenship. 

“‘ Next to the establishment of their independence by arms, the 
education of their youth appears to be the subject of their most 
anxious interest. They complain that every possible impediment was 
thrown in the way of education previous to the revolution; that, so 
far from fostering public institutions for this purpose, several schools 
were actually prohibited in the capital, and the young men were not 
without restraint permitted to go abroad for their education. 

“‘ Besides the University of Cordova, at which there are about one 
hundred and fifty students, there are public schools in all the principal 
towns, supported by their respective corporations. In Buenos Ayres, 
besides an academy in which are taught the higher branches, and the 
college before mentioned, there are eight public schools, for whose 
support the corporation contributes about seven thousand dollars an- 
nually; and, according to the returns of the last year, the number of 
scholars amounted to 864. There are five other schools exclusively 
for the benefit of the poor, and under the charge of the different 
monasteries ; these are supplied with books and stationery at the 
public expense. There are also parish-schools in the country, for the 
support of which a portion of the tithes has been set apart. It is rare 
to meet a boy in the city of Buenos Ayres who cannot read and write. 
Besides the scholars thus instructed many have private tutors. In 
addition to all this I must not omit to mention the military academies 
supported by government at Buenos Ayres and Tucuman, at which 
there are a considerable number of cadets. 

“‘ There are several book-stores, whose profits have rapidly ine 
creased; a proof that the number of readers has augmented in the 
same proportion. There had been a large importation of gg 
books, a language becoming daily more familiar to them. Fight 
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iu years.ago the mechanic art of printing was scarcely known in Buenos 
a Ayres; at present there are three printing-offices, one of them very 
it extensive, containing four presses. The business is profitable, and 
i rapidly extending. ‘There are many political essays, which, instead 
, of being inserted in the newspapers, are published in loose sheets; 

there are also original pamphlets, as well as publications of foreign 

works. The work of Dean Funes, the venerable historian of the 
country, comprised in three large octavo volumes, considering the 


4 infancy of the typographic art in this part of the world, may be re- 
‘. garded as an undertaking of some magnitude. 

Si ‘* A favourable feature in the history of their es men very neces- 
ra Sary to the successful administration of their affairs, is the conduct of 


2, many individuals who have filled the highest office of state, in descend- 
| ing from that dignified situation to inferior posts, and discharging their 
duties with alacrity. Thus, we behold General A. Balcarce, who was 
formerly director, acting as second in command to Colonel San Mar- 
tin. Colonel Alvarez, also a director at one period, now serving in 
the staff under the Chief of that department. General Azcuenega, 
and General Rondeau, once elected to the chair of state, is at present 
employed in a minor office—There are others who have occupied the 
same elevated post who have retired to the station of private citizens.” 


Ifsuch be the advantages derived from the establishment of 
the new order of things, and if these advantages are so highly 
appreciated by an intelligent and resolute people, there is no pro- 
bability that they will surrender them in pines for what they 
denominate their former slaveryand degradation, without the most 
desperate and persevering struggle. ‘The fury and desperation 
of the contest must likewise be increased on the side of the patriots 
by the anticipation of the exterminating and sanguinary ven- 
aay that would follow defeat. ‘They have been called rebels 

y Spain—conquest would prove them rebels; and they have 
seen how rebels are treated. They have no need to go to Vene- 
zuela or Mexico—they have only to recur to the history of their 
own revolution for lessons of the most portentous warning. 


‘** Memory is horror-struck,” says the Manifesto of Independence, 
“in recalling the abominable cruelties perpetrated by Goyeneche in 
Cochabamba in 1810. Would to God it were possible to forget this 
man, who, on the day of his entrance into the city, ordered the re- 
spectable Governor-intendant Antesana to be shot ; and observing with 
complacency, from the balcony of his house, this iniquitous assassina- 
tion, ferociously cried out to his troops not to shoot the victim in the 
head, as it was wanted to be stuck upon a pike. When it was severed 
from the body, by his command, the headless trunk was dragged 
through the streets, while at the same time the brutal soldiers were 
barbarously permitted to dispese at pleasure of the lives and property 
of the inhabitants during many successive days. 

“The Spaniards,’’ says the same document, “have adopted the 
dreadful system of putting men to death indiscriminately ; and on en- 
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tering our towns have been known to massacre even the unfortunate 
market-people, driving them into the public square in groups, and 
shooting them with cold-blooded cruelty. 

“In the district of Valle Grande they indulged themselves in the 
brutal sport of cutting off the ears of the natives, and then transmittin 
a panier full of them to head-quarters ; they afterwards destroyed the 
town by fire; burnt about forty populous villages of Peru; and took 
a hellish pleasure in shutting up the inhabitants in their houses before 
setting them on fire, in order that their unhappy victims might be 
burnt alive. 

“‘ They have not only shewn themselves cruel and implacable, in 
murdering our countrymen, but they have thrown aside all regard to 
decency and morality, parading old men of the religious profession 
and women in the public places, made fast to a cannon, stripped 
naked, and their bodies exposed to shame. 

‘*¢ They have established an inquisitorial system for all these punish- 
ments: they have dragged out peaceful inhabitants from their houses, 
and transported them across the ocean, to be tried for pretended of- 
fences, and have executed without trial a multitude of citizens. 

“« They have chased our vessels, sacked our sea-coasts, murdered de- 

fenceless inhabitants, without sparing clergymen, and those in extreme 
old age; by the order of General Pezuela, they burnt the town of 
Puno; and meeting with no others, they put to the sword old men, 
women, and children. 
_ © Ferdinand,” it continues, “ sent his generals with decrees of par- 
don, which they caused to be published with no view but to deceive 
the simple and ignorant, in order to facilitate their entrance into cities 
and towns; but giving at the same time private instructions, authoriz- 
ing and commanding them, after having thus obtained possession, to 
hang, burn, sack, confiscate, assassinate, and to inflict every possible 
suffering on those who had availed themselves of such supposititious 
pardons. It is inthe name of Ferdinand of Bourbon that the heads of 
captured patriot officers have been stuck up on the highways; that a 
distinguished partizan leader has been actually empaled ; and that the 
monster Centano, after having murdered Colonel Gamargo in the 
same manner, cut off his head, and sent it as a present to General Pe- 
zuela, informing him that it was a miracle of the Virgin del Carmen.” 


But we stop the horrid and revolting detail, which, though in 
some parts perhaps false, and in others exaggerated, is sufficient 
to show what opinion is entertained of the clemency of the court 
of Madrid on the banks of the Plate; and proves to what extent re-. 
sistance will be carried when such pasion are dreaded by the. 
vanquished. If then the forces. of the united provinces are consi- 
derable—if experience has already decided in favour of their suc-. 
cess against equal numbers—if the military defences of the coun- 
try place them on a footing of comparative security—if the advan- 
tages which they have enjoyed from their independence are suffi- 
cient to make them cling to it the faster~and if the punishments, 
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which they dread from defeat will render their resistance desperate, 
the inference to be drawn as to the result of the contest is plain and 
undeniable. An army of 12,000 or 20,000 men will be nothin 
for the subjugation of such a people, and the occupation of ach 
extensive regions. Spain cannot for a long course of years equip 
such another expedition, or strike a decisive blow. By continu- 
ing the contest, therefore, ‘she will only waste her resources, ex- 
pose her weakness, and lose the commerce without recovering the 
sovereignty of her colonies. 

Indeed it is somewhat strange that, after eight years of real, 
and three of declared independence, they should yet have been 
able to prevail upon no power to acknowledge it. 

The conduct of the government of the United States towards 
them is striking in its tendency, and somewhat mysterious in its 
motives. It might have been supposed that the recollection of 
their own recent emergence from the condition of colonies to that 
of independent states, would have made it less difficult for them 
to enter into the feelings of a people struggling for the same rights 
in sumilar circumstances; that the principles which they main- 
tained in justifying their resistance to Great Britain, in a case 
where there was no practical oppression, but merely the asser- 
tion of an obnoxious speculative claim, would have led them to ac- 
knowledge the right of resistance under allegations of the most 
grievous oppression ; that the recollection of the time when, as Mr. 
Clay observed, their Franklins, and less celebrated agents, were 
wandering over Europe, praying for a look of recognition from 
legitimate governments, and offering military commissions 
to bribe the support of foreign adventurers, would have taught 
them to listen with a favourable ear to suppliants of a similar 
kind, and to have received with favour the new heralds of liberty ; 
that gratitude for the support they received, and for the early 
recognition they met with, from governments that renounced for 
a time their own principles, and exposed their own safety, 
wauld have inclined them to repay the obligation and justify the 
precedent, when no sacrifice was demanded, and no danger 
meurred. If these motives had failed, one would have supposed 
that the immediate vicinity of the new republics, and a desire of 
securing their first friendship, would have operated, if not to in- 
duce a grant of assistance in shaking off the yoke, at least to’ 
procure an acknowledgment of independence. No motive of 
fear or delicacy could produce any effect on the other side. The 
resentment of Spain would have been as little regarded by the 
haughty republicans of North America as the displeasure of the 
emperor of Japan ; and a delicate deference to the opinion of Eu- 
ropean governments would never enter into the grounds of their 
policy. Nor can their conduct be explained on the ground of 
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indifference to what is happening around them, or a contempt 
of the fortunes of these republics. ‘They have watched the pro- 
gress of the revolution with the most attentive eye; they have 
sent agents to examine the progress of liberty, and to report on 
the stability and resources of the independent government; they 
have admitted the subject to discussion in the legislature, and 
have enacted laws declaratory of the principles of neutrality. 
They have done more: they have interfered to dislodge a nest of 
pirates claiming to belong to the independent government; 
they have received the aplwantiean of these governments, dis- 
claiming the outrages committed under their name; they have 
consuls accredited at the ports of the new states; they trade with 
them and respect their flag. Why then, having done so much, did 
they refuse to do more ? Why, acting on the presumption of their 
independence, do they refuse its formal acknowledgment? Why, 
when there is no danger of avowing the ssittsiplen by which they 
themselves were admitted into the rank of sovereign nations, do 
they stop short in the application of these principles to their 
neighbours of the south? Why, when the opinion of their com 
missioners who went to survey the country was favourable, do 
they refuse the recognition which was anticipated as the conse- 
quence of a favourable report? 

We have already hinted at a principle of action’ which will ex- 
plain these ese inconsistencies. ‘The government of the 
United States have always intended, and still intend, to acknow- 
ledge the irrepressible independence of the South Americans; 
but under the influence of a selfish policy it wished to make its 
recognition of right subservient to its views of interest. To have 
acknowledged them earlier it must have displeased Spain, have 
broken off the negotiation for the cession of the Floridas, and 
hence procured these valuable possessions only through a war 
that would have unmasked its ambition and displayed its thirst 
of conquest. It therefore would appear to have delayed its pur- 
pose that it might obtain from the independents an equivalent 
for recognising them, or from Spain an accession of territory for 
refusing to do so; thus playing dexterously the hopes and fears 
of the one party against the other, for the increase of its own 
commercial: advantages, or the success of its political aggran- 
disement. When Spain showed any reluctance about ceding 
her provinces north of the Gulph of Mexico, or when the nego- 
tiation was proceeding slowly, the United States evince more 
than usual kindness towards their South American brethren, 
send a special mission to visit them, and publish accounts in 
which they are declared worthy of independence. This pro- 
duces the effect anticipated ; Spain yields the Floridas probably 
on condition that the United States shall not be the first recog- 
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nising power of her revolted colonies, and the President accepts 
the cession, resolved to find a pretence for not being second. 

There is a curious report made to Congress by Mr. Se. 
cretary Adams “ concerning the applications of the indes 
pendent governments of South America, to have a minister 
or consul-general accredited by the government of the United 
States, with the answers thereto,” which may throw light on 
this subject. The last of these applications was made by the 
agents of the Buenos Ayres’ states, and resisted by the govern- 
ment of America after the reports contained in the publication 
under our review had been laid before the President, and by him 
transmitted to Congress. This report presents a stfange con- 
trast between the assumption of power by individuals in an un- 
settled state of society, and the steady march of a regular govern- 
ment, and shows the adroitness of the American diplomatists in 
taking adv of what occurred in the se of a pre- 
tended agent, whose acts are by them declared. a nullity. 

A Mr. Clemente, who claimed to be the representative of Ve- 
nezuela, in March, 1817, issued commissions in the United States 
to officers, to serve in Venezuela against Spain; and in January, 
1818, protested, through a Signor Vincente de Pazos, “ against 
the occupation of Amelia island, and all such other acts of the 
American governments, as contrary to the rights and interests of 
the several republics, and persons duly commissioned sailing un- 
der their flags.” The assumption of power by this individual, 
and his unseasonable protest, ended his commission at Wash- 
ington ; but “ instructions were forwarded to the agent of the 
United States at Venezuela, to give suitable explanations to 
the government of Venezuela of the motives for declining fur- 
ther communication with Mr. Clemente, and assurances that 
it will be readily held with any person not liable to the same 
or like objections.” The same objection did not exist against 
M. de Forest, who applied in May, 1818, to be accredited 
as consul general of the United Provinces of South America 
with a credential letter from the Supreme Director of Buenos 
Ayres. He had neither issued hostile commissions in the United 
States in contravention of their neutral position, nor had he pro- 
tested against their suppression of piracy as hostile aggressions on 
independent rights. hy was he then rejected ? Because his 
appointment was announced in consequence of articles con- 

ded in the names of the United States of America, and the 
united provinces of the Rio de la Plata, between persons authorised 
by the Supreme Director of the latter, and a Mr. are re. 8 
as agent of the former, “ who neither had nor pretended to have 
any power to negociate such articles.’ The convention wag 


therefore a nullity, as this worthy plenipotentiary who concluded 
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it had no authority. But was not the credential letter or com- 
mission of the Supreme Director sufficient to authorise an agent 
at Washington without the leave of this Mr. Worthington? To 
this question Mr. D. Forest returned, when he came on the 7th 
of Dec., renewing his solicitations to be acknowledged Consul 
General of the United Provinces, founding his claim on the 
credentials originally laid before the President; and justifying 
that claim, when disputed, by an appeal to the conduct of the 
American government towards Spain, whose consuls were re« 
cognised. The American government resisted the application 
on two grounds: Ist, that even from universally admitted inde- 
pendent nations, the reception of a consul general was often 
matter of treaty stipulation, such a treaty not existing in this 
case. 2d, That though consuls were received from independent 
powers without a commercial treaty, the accrediting of them was 
equivalent to an acknowledgment of the independenee of the 
powers from whom they were sent, which recognition the United 
States had not yet made in this case. ‘ ‘The equality of rights,” said 
Mr. Adams, * to which the two parties to a cwil war are entitled in 
their relations with neutral powers, does not extend to the rights 
enjoyed by one of them by virtue of treaty stipulations contracted 
before the war; neither can it extend to rights, the enjoyment of 
which essentially depends upon the issue of the war. ‘That Spain 
is an independent nation, is not contested by Buenos Ayres, and is 
recognized by the United States, who are bound by treaty to 
receive her consuls.” Now in the first place the States of Buenos 
Ayres deny that they and Spain are parties to a civil war. They 
have declared their independence of Spain for some time; they: 
have thrown off the colonial character; Spain has not a fortress, 


an army, a soldier, or an avowed partisan in their whole ter-. 


ritory; they are as independent of Spain as the United States 
were: of Great Britain in the war of 1812; and therefore the 
rules applicable to the parties in a civil war in their relation to 
neutrals have no bearing on the question. It is admitted that 
the South Americans acknowledge Spain to be a sovereign state, 
while Spain denies sovereignty to them, and it will likewise be 
conceded that neutral governments, in strict adherence to their 


neutrality, may refuse to admit the point in dispute between the 


two belligerents before the termination of the contest ; but then it 
entirely upon the will of the neutral; and as the refusal 
of a recognition of independence is not a breach of neutrality on. 
the one hand, so neither would a nition be a breach of neu- 


trality on the other. Neutrality merely requires that the neutral. 
take no part in the war by lending active assistance to either side;: 
but the concession of privileges or the admission of rights by which 
the situation of neither party is affected, as regards its public: 
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force, is not a taking part in the war. Commercial advantages 
may be given, for instance, in consequence of treaties to one 
belligerent without altering the situation of the neutral to the 
other, as though the Methuen treaty had not previously existed, 
we might have obtained the wines of Oporto on better terms 
than the Americans, in 1813, without involving Portugal in our 
quarrel with the United States. The acknowledgment of inde- 
pendence to a belligerent power exercising independence, which 
acknowledgement is followed by.no actual assistance, is exactly ofa 
similar kind, and may be granted for a valuable consideration, 
or asa gratuitous favour, without giving the other belligerent any 
right to complain. 

This ‘principle is admitted in the Report of Mr. Adams; and 
it is to what is said upon this point, that the interest of the docu- 
ment is owing. The denial of the title of the United Provinces 
to claim a recognition of their independence, as a matter of right, 
is coupled with an open declaration that they may obtain it as a 
matter of treaty. ‘The Buenos Ayres agent was not authorised to 
enter on this negotiation, and the United States, while they had 
objects to gain from his Catholic Majesty, were not prepared to 
‘co clude it, and there the matter rests for the present; but the 
following passage hints the grounds on which the negotiation 
may be commenced at a future period; and taken in connexion 
with the treaty for the cession of the Floridas, may serve to ex- 
plain why the United States have been of late so delicate and 
scrupulous in their interpretations of the laws of nations, and ap- 
parently so insensible to the situation of a people treading in 
their own footsteps. | 


“¢ Tt was stated in conversation to Mr. De Forest, and afterwards in 
the note of the 31st December, that it would be desirable to the United 
States to understand whether Buenos Ayres itself claims an entire, or 
only an imperfect independence. That the necessity of an explanation 
upon this point arose from the fact, that in the negotiation of the sup- 
posed article with Mr. Worthington, the supreme director had declined 
contracting the engagement, though with the offer of reciprocity, that 
the United States should enjoy at Buenos Ayres the advantages and 
privileges of the most favoured nation. That the reasons given by him 
for refusing such an engagement was, that Spain having claims of so- 
vereignty over Buenos Ayres, the right must be reserved of granting 
special favours to her for renouncing them, which other nations, hav- 
ing no such claims to renounce, could not justly expect to obtain. 
Without discussing the correctness of this principle, it was observed 
the United States, in acknowledging Buenos Ayres as independent, 
would expect either to be treated on the footing of the most favoured. 
nation, or to know the extent and character of the benefits which 
were to be allowed to others, and denied to them; and that while an. 
indefinite power should be reserved of granting to any nation advan- 
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tages to be withheld from the United States, an acknowledgment of 
independence must be considered premature, 

“ Mr. De Forest answers, that this reservation must appear to every 
one contrary to the inclination as well as the interest of the govern- 
ment of Buenos Ayres; and that it must have been only a proposition 
of a temporary nature, not extending to the acknowledgment by the 
United States of the independence of South America, which he is con- 
fident would have rendered any such reservation altegether unneces- 
sary in the government of Buenos Ayres, who must have seen the 
were treating with an unauthorized person, and suggested the idea 
from an opinion of its good policy; and he adds, that Portugal is ac- 
knowledged by the United States as an independent power, although 


their commerce is taxed higher in the ports of Brazil than that of 
Great Britain.” 


Thus the American government, who disclaimed Mr. Wor- 
thington as a plenipotentiary without powers, as a negotiator 
without credentials, as an ambassador without authority, as an 
agent without a commission, takes advantage of the information 
he gains in his unauthorized communications to press the Buenos 
Ayres government to an unequivocal declaration of its creed. 
Thus, while any reservation is supposed to be made in favour of 
the mother country, it declares a recognition of independence 
premature; and while it disclaims any desire to receive any re- 
ward for being the first recognising power, refuses to become 
the first, till it is sure of being treated as the most favoured na- 
tion. We have not the least doubt that America will be the first 
recognising power after all, and that this republican coquetry, 
after it has gained its object by exciting the jealousy of the old 
monarchy, will end in a lasting contract of profitable alliance 
with more congenial governments. The editor of these Re- 
ports has got a theory on the course that the United States will 
pursue, and on the advantages they will gain by a treaty that 
would throw the carrying trade of South America into them, 
which, we think, is not destitute of foundation. 

What in the present juncture ought to be the conduct of 
Great Britain? T he policy of our government has hitherto been 
admirable, and we are now reaping the fruit of its prudence. 
It has taken no part with either side, and now enjoys almost ex- 


clusively the trade of the independent states. ‘ ‘The exports of | 


Buenos Ayres,” says Mr. Rodney, “ are calculated at about 
10,000,000 of dollars, and their imports are computed at about 
an equal value. British manufactures form the principal mass of 
the latter. Their foreign commerce is chiefly carried on by 
British capitalists.” ‘The import and yy trade,” replies the 
other commissioner, ‘ is principally in the hands of the British. The 
articles imported are almost every variety of European and East 
VOL, XIII, NO, XXVI. 21 
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India goods, principally from England.” This superiority in the 
markets of the New World it is in our power to maintain per- 
haps, by a slight change in our conduct, which would secure 
the gratitude of the new states, without compromising our prin- 
ciples of neutrality. ‘They are already independent in fact; and 
though, as a great colonial power, a recognition of independence 
to revolted lccien ought not to be ste us on slight grounds, 
it may now be granted with safety, and cannot much longer be 
withheld without danger. The grandfather of the present King 
of Spain assisted our North American colonies to renounce our 
dominion, but was so absurd as to refuse acknowledging the new 
nation for the space of a year after its sovereignty and independ- 
ence had been recognised by ourselves. Are we to imitate his 
example? or ought we not rather to do what is now undoubtedly 
a just, and what may soon be a necessary act, while it would still 
be considered a gracious, and must be a politic one? We owe 
Spain no sacrifice of our interests on her own account, and still 
less, when that sacrifice must, without benefiting her, tend only to 
increase the trade and resources of our rivals. ‘The United 
States have obtained from her the Floridas in obvious oppo- 
sition to our wishes; and by being the first recognising power 
(which, notwithstanding their present relation with Spain, they 
cannot ‘fail to be if we hang back), they will gain great com- 
mercial advantages over us in the south. ‘They will thus become 
sovereigns of one part of Spanish America, by purchase from the 
mother country, and trading carriers for the rest by treaties with 
the independents. [rom their purchase we cannot drive them 
without a war, in which its possession would give them great 
advantages; but we have it in our power to maintain our supe- 


riority in the trade of the independent provinces by a mere 
recognition of their rights. 


Art. XXIL.— Florence Macarthy : an Irish Tale. By Ledy Mor- 
gan. 4 vols. 12mo. pp. 1185. Colburn. London, 1319. 


"THERE are some considerations which would have induced us 


to refrain altogether from taking notice of this work :—In the 
first place, it is not an agreeable task to animadvert with severity 
on the writings of a woman; and especially of one who, while she 
continually vaunts of the immense profits she has reaped from the 
sale of her books, gives pretty intelligible intimations that her 
daily bread depends, in a great measure, on those profits. Then 
again, it is a thankless office to school the incorrigible; and it is 
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quite certain, that teachableness, or a disposition to defer to the 
judgment and feelings of others, does not form a very prominent 


feature in this gentle writer’s character. In the third place, it is — 


an office rather “at odds with the gravity” of the critical func- 
tions to pursue such a writer, while (to borrow a phrase from an 
Irish ballad), she ‘follows her own vagary” through all the 
scenes of extravagance and absurdity which she would fain pass 
off on the er as delineations of the actual state of society and 
manners in Ireland. Upon consideration, however, we have 
been convinced that it would be an abandonment of the duty we 
owe to the public if we suffered this book to pass by without setting 
amark upon it. A writer is not to purchase a licence to be mis- 
chievous oy submitting to be ridiculous. If ignorance, and affec- 
tation, and vulgarity, are made a covering for the most noxious 
opinions both in religion and politics, we, as guardians of the in- 
tellectual health of our readers, must not suffer our watchfulness 
to be beguiled by the meanness of the vehicle. ‘lhe plague has 
sometimes been conveyed in a bundle of old clothes. We should 
grieve indeed to see a moral pestilence introduced amongst the 
novel-reading part of our population, through the medium cf 
such tarnished tinsel and cast-off frippery as Lady Morgan has 
heaped together, to compose what she wishes to be called senti- 
ment and eloquence. We might be amused with looking at Punch 
and his performances; but we should not be quict spectators if 
he pelted his squibs into a powder-magazine. Nor can we look 
tamely on while such a writer as this, though occasionally aban- 
doning herself to a depth and tenderness of feeling quite as pathe- 
tic as Punch in his most affecting situations, strives to fan into a 
destructive flame those embers of evil which the progress of time 
and the gradual introduction of better views have nearly extin- 
uished. 
Z The principles on which the British Review is conducted have 
led us, uniformly, to take a deep and unintermitted interest in 
every thing that relates to the sister kingdom. It is amongst 
our foremost objects, to bring under the notice of our readers 
such works as are most likely to enable them to make a right es- 
timate of her actual condition, and to induce them to take an in- 
terest in the various plans of improvement which her true friends 
are every where calling into action. No man who thinks at all 
can hesitate to allow the infinite importance of this subject; nor 
can the most sanguine pile apy of political and moral improve- 
ment look forward to any change as likely to lead to the perma- 
nent advantage of these realms, which does not include the 
progressive amelioration of the physical, moral, and social condi- 
tion of Ireland. We are not, however, in the number of those 
who attribute the evils by which that country is weighed down to 
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any single class of measures, or to the misconduct or misrule of 
any of those individuals on whom party and faction strive to fix 
the blame. ‘The existing evils are the growth of centuries; they 
are the complicated results of a thousand concurrent causes, the 
influence of which no one can understand or appreciate who has 
not made himself intimately acquainted with the domestic his- 
tory of Ireland: a narrative, perhaps, the most uniformly un- 
happy which the records of any country in Europe can supply. 
But, while we are most anxious to urge the wise and the good, 
wherever they may be found, whether on the banks of the Thames, 
the Forth, or the Liffey, to unite in this great cause, and try 
whether the benevolence and wisdom of the present can devise a 
remedy for the ills and errors of past ages, we are not less anxious 
to deprecate the interference of a certain description of persons, 
who would fain wish to be considered as the only true friends to 
the real interests of Ireland. ‘These are they who never can allude 
to the condition of * green Erin,” as they are fond of calling her, 
without a string of compassionate exclamations, about as reason- 
able and, we believe, as sincere as the howl] of hired mourners 
ata funeral. Foremost amongst these stands that celebrated 
song-writer, Mr. Moore; whose Irish melodies are tainted 
throughout with the absurdity of perpetual references to some 
imaginary period of tranquillity and happiness which this country 
is assumed to have enjoyed before she became the victim of mo- 
dern oppression. Next to Mr. Moore, stands Mr. Counsellor 
Phillips; whose declamations, so far at least as they are intelli- 
gible, all harp upon the same string. The third place in this 
constellation of patriotism may be claimed for the fair authoress 
of the work now under our consideration; who, while she vies 
with Mr. Moore in the sickening vapidity of her complaints, and 
almost rivals the Counsellor himself in the turgid obscurity of 
her periods, has struck out a line of composition different from 
both ; and shows her originality and independence by deviating 
freely into the regions of personal invective and the distorted 
caricature of individuals. 

But, to place her peculiar views fairly before our readers, we 


extract a few sentences from the advertisement prefixed to these 
volumes : 


“‘ The Irish have been accused of making an ostentatious display of 
their injuries, and of clanking their chains to excite compassion. But, 
however humiliating it may be deemed to reiterate complaint where 
there is no commiseration, and to urge claims where there is no re- 
dress, the alternative is less intolerable than that silent acquiescence, 
which malice or self-interest is but too ready to construe into tacit 

probation. 


** The appeal to public opinion belongs to the age in which we live; 
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and it is the certainty of its ultimate success, not the abject hopeless- 
ness of its repetition, which has excited this affectation of disgust. The 
ratio ultima regum is too expensive an instrument to be often wielded 
by the citizen; nor is it very likely that the detractors of the Irish 
nation would be more satisfied with an overt act of resistance, than 
they are with the tameness of annual petitions. 

** But be that as it may, the ¢ national tale,’ with which the reader 
is here presented, is no pathetic appeal to public compassion. It is, 
indeed, impossible to speak of Ireland, still less to take it as the scene 
of a narrative, without frequent allusion to its starving, squalid, and 
diseased population. The people form too prominent an object in the 
landscape to be wholly passed over by the most indifferent observer. 
But it is chiefly from among the master cast that the author of Flo- 
rence Macarthy has drawn her characters and her incidents; and it is 
in the re-action of the execrable system of ‘ divide and govern,’ in the 
demoralization and insecurity which that system inflicts upon the agents, 
no less than on the victims of oppression, that she has found materials 
for another Irish story. 

“ For the fidelity of her delineations, whoever has resided in Ireland 
will readily vouch; and if the features are sometimes deeply tragical, 
and sometimes broadly ludicrous, the fault lies in the originals, and 
not with their illustrator.” (Vol. i. p. iii—v.) 


Perhaps it would be a sufficient account of the general merits 
of this novel to say, that it is throughout such as this beginning 
would lead us to anticipate. But our readers will expect some 
further details: we shall therefore, without attempting to give a 
regular abstract of the story, briefly state that the hero is a 
very redoubtable personage, and engaged in no less a cause 
than the independence of Spanish America; in short, the very 
counterpart of Sir Gregor Mac Gregor himself, or of any one of 
those adventurers who have trucked their fair fame as British 
officers for the chance of sharing the ingots of the patriots; 
those modern condottieri, who transform the noble profession 
of a soldier into a huckster’s traffic; cauponantes bellum, non 
belligerantes.” 

But let the lady describe her own hero: 


“ He was still in the very prime of life and flower of manhood; and 
as each lovely feature of the Irish shore gradually developed itself, and 
arose bright and fresh fromthe mists of the morning upon his eager gaze, 
he presented, in his own person, an image, that denoted the intention 
of the Creator, when he made man supreme above all, to reign over his 
fair creation. 

“‘ He stood erect, his arms so folded as to give to his square chest and 
shoulders a peculiar muscularity and breadth of outline, His fine bust, 
indicating extraordinary strength, would have been almost dispropor- 
tioned to his stature, which rose not much above the middle height, 
but that the loftiness of his air, and the freedom of his carriage, con- 
ferred an artificial elevation cn his figure, and corrected what might be 
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deemed imperfect in his actual structure. His large eyes were rather 
set than protuberant; and their glances, rather side-long than 
direct, flashed from beneath his dark impending brows, like the 
vivid lightnings which fringe the massive vapours of a tropical atmo- 
sphere.. His mouth had a physiognomy of its own: it was what the eye 
is to other faces: and the workings of the nether lip, in moments of 
emotion, indicated the influence of vehement passions, habitually com- 
batted, though rarely subdued. The expression of his countenance 
was more intellectual than gracious, and calculated to strike, rather 
than to please. But his rare and singular smile (a smilé so bland, it 
might well have become even a woman’s lip) wholly changed its cha- 
racter; and the full displayed teeth, of splendid whiteness, produced 
perhaps even too strong a contrast with a complexion, which southern 
suns, and climes of scorching arbor, had bronzed into a dark, deep, 
but transparent olive. No tint, no hue warmed or varied this gloomy 
leness, save when the tide of passion, rushing impetuously from the 
eart, coloured for a moment, with a burning crimson, the livid cheek, 
and then, as promptly ebbing back to its source, left all cold, pale, and 
dark as before. 

‘¢ From his accent or manner it would have been difficult to assign him 
to any particular country. Heseemed rather to belong to the world ;— 
one of those creatures formed out of the common mould, whom nature 
and circumstances combine and fit for deeds of general import and 
universal interest. Neither could the term gentility be appropriately 
applied to an appearance which had a character beyond it. He might 
have been above or below heraldic notices and genealogical distinc- 
tions, but he was evidently independent of them.” (Vol. i. p. 2—5.) 


It is not very difficult to guess where Lady Morgan picked up 
some of the leading traits of this portrait; nor again can there be 
much doubt that she considers herself as depicting from the life 
the lineaments of a companion she assigns him. 


“‘ The appearance of this person, who had voluntarily announced © 
himself by the name of De Vere, was less equivocal, and though infi- 
nitely sntanesting. was perhaps less striking than that of the Commo- 
dore. It was also of a more definite stamp and character; more as- 
signable to a class, a cast, a country. Though there was little of con- 
ventional mannerism about him, his elegant and thorough bred air 
was wholly unmarked by the overcharged fashioning of any coun- 
try, yet, to those acquainted with the first class of British distinction, 
he was easily cognizable in accent, dress, air, and physiogomy, as an 
Englishman of rank and fashion, the homme comme i faut of the 
highest circles. 

_ © There was, however, in the countenance and modes of this distin- 
guished young stranger something more than the mere characteristics 
of country and rank :—a sort of fantastic pensiveness, a real or affected 
abstraction, a something imaginative and ideal, in his maniére d’étre, 
that indicated great eccentricity, if not eminent peculiarity of mind. 
‘He seemed a compound of fancy and fashion; a medium between the 
‘consciousness of rank, and the assumption and possession of genius, 
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which placed him out of the common muster-roll of society; something 
escaped from it by chance, and vain of standing aloof, untractable to 
its laws, and therefore believing himself beyond them. In his conver- 
sations with the Commodore he spoke in paradox, had systems out of 
the common scale, and theories of alembicated refinement. An 
ideologist, in the fullest sense of the word, in his philosophy he talked 
as one who believed that “ nothing zs, but thinking makes it so:” and 
occupied by an ideal presence, he affected to live distinct and indepen- 
dent of all human interests.—The structure of his fine head was such as 
physiognomists assign to superior intellect; and the precise arrange- 
ment of its glossy auburn curls left it difficult to decide whether its 
fanciful and fashionable possessor was more fop or philosopher, dandy 
or poet.” (Vol. i. p. 7—9.) 


This new method of assigning to fictitious personages traits 
of character borrowed from sta Piotr on the stage of the world 
may be useful to give a zest to the palled appetites of subscribers 
to the circulating library; but it can scarcely be considered as 
coming within the limits of fair play in authorship.—Lady Morgan 
however carries this one step further; for in her heroine, Flo- 
rence Macarthy, she gives us to understand, that she has sha- 
dowed out a resemblance to herself, and some of the recent 
eccurrences in her own life! ‘This isa ready way of — 
criticism ; we do not venture to offer a single remark on the ideal, 
lest we should compromise ourselves with the real ee lest 
we should provoke the woman by that which was intended merely 
as stricture on tlfe author. 

This story is not deficient in incidents; and at the expense of 
a few sacrifices to probability the interest is kept up far enough 
into the fourth volume to satisfy the most rigorous canons to 
which the writers for the Minerva Press can be supposed to be 
subject.—The truth is, there is nothing in the execution of this 
work which could have raised it so far above the, level of that 
numerous class of publications which are daily issuing from the 
aforesaid press, as to have obtained our notice. It is the pur 
for which it is avowedly written, and the spirit in which this 
purpose is endeavoured to be accomplished, which demand our 
attention. Lady Morgan, or any other lady, may, for aught 
we care, deluge the town with her crudities, and lead captive 
silly readers with her feeble blandishments, so long as she keeps 
within the prescribed limits of legitimate namby-pamby; but 
when she comes forward as an instructress and a reformer; as 
one who is to hold up existing evils and living oppressors to scorn 
and punishment, she enters a field where it becomes our duty to 
meet her, and to examine what are her claims to be considered 
a champion in the cause she has espoused. The result of this 
examination is, that the book abounds with gross misrepresenta- 
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tions and perversions of the truth; that even the few descriptions 
which have a foundation in reality, are shamefully aggravated 
and destorted; and that the authoress proves herself to be most 
profoundly ignorant on some of the commonest subjects that 
come uncer notice; this is a formidable catalogue of delin- 
quencies; but it might be increased at will, as it is nap sie 
possible to open a page in the four volumes without meeting with 
some violation of good sense, good taste, good principle, and 
right feeling — We shall proceed to lay before our readers a few 
quotations taken almost at hazard, but quite sufficient, we con- 
ceive, to establish our assertions. 

Under the head of misrepresentations and falsehoods we 
would instance such passages as these. 


“‘ The gentlemen, in their way to their hotel, in Sackville Street, 
now passed through that line of the Irish metropolis, which brings 
within the compass of a coup-d’ceil some of the noblest public edifices 
and spacious streets to be found in the most leading cities of Europe. 
All, however, was still, silent, and void. The guide, walking parallel 
to the travellers, with his eye furtively glancing on them, evidently 
watched the effect which the beauty of his native city (a beauty of which 
he was singularly proud) made upon their minds: and when they had 
reached that imposing area, which includes so much of the architec- 
tural elegance and social bustle of Dublin, the area flanked by its si- 
lent senate-house, and commanded by it. venerable university, he 
pee, as if from weariness, leaned his burthen against the college 

allustrade, and drew upon the attention of the strangers (who also 
voluntarily halted to look around them), by observing, as he pointed to 
the right, ** That’s the ould parliament-house, Sir. Why, then, there 
was grate work going on there oncet, quiet and aisy as it stands now, 
the cratur! grate work shure enough! and there’s the very lamp-post 
I climbed up the night of the Unton. Och! then you'd think the 
murther of the world was in it; and so it was, shure enough,—that's 
of Ireland, your honor; God help her. And there we were, from 
light to light, and long after, watching, aye, and praying too, and 
grate pelting, shurely, when they came out, the thieves that sould us 
fairly. And troth, if we’d have known as much as we know now, it 
isn’t that a-way they’d have got off. And never throve from that hour, 
nor cared to cry “ the Freeman’s’’, and the parliament debates not 
in it, nor counsellor Grattan.. Och, the tale was ruined entirely; 
and from that day to this, never hawked the bit of paper, nor could 
raise a tinpenny, only just on arrands, long life to your honors; and 
that’s what the Union has brought us to; and sorrow paper they need 
priut at all, at all, now, only in respect of the paving board, and 
Counsellor Gallagher’s iligant speeches.”? (Vol. i. p. 46—48.) 


“«« Why, with its extremes of poverty and splendor, the wretched- 
ness of a great part of its inhabitants, and the magnificence of its 
buildings, it is to me a Grecian temple turned into a lazzaretto. One- 
third of its population are in an actual state of pauperism: one-half of 
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its trading streets exhibit as many bankrupt sales as open shops: the 
best houses are to be let, aud the debtors’ prisons are overflowing.’ ” 

Have you, then, had time to visit the prisons?’ 

“< ¢ Business brought me to one: business with the high sheriff of a 
county, who has delivered himself up for the purpose of a whitewashing 
under the insolvency act, as he termed it.’ ” 

Ha! ha! ha! an high sheriff in prison—that’s singular enough !? 

“‘ ¢ Not so singular in Ireland; for two other high sheriffs were con- 
fined in the same room with him, and for the same purposes.’ ” 

*¢¢ The laws must be well administered! But, Sickie they are 
all honourable men? ” 

**¢ They are loyal men, as my friend the sheriff told me, though 
under a little present difficulty.’ ” 

** « You have purchased a pocket telescope, I perceive.’ ” 

**¢ Yes, and a little information from the intelligent optician from 
whom I bought it. I went into his shop as the tax-gatherer was carrying 
out of it several articles which he had seized for non-payment, The 
owner was looking on calmly, and to some observation of mine, he re- 
plied, ‘I have not the money, Sir: there’s no use in talking: when 
government have got all, we shall be at rest: we cannot be worse.’ To 
my remark on the supposed tendency of the Union, so often vaunted 
in newspapers, and in debate, that it would bring English capital into 
Irish trade; he answered, * The effect of the Union is ruin to Ireland: 
since that epoch her debt has increased, her resources diminished, her 
taxes augmented, her manufactures languishing, her gentry self-exiled, 
her peasantry turbulent from distress, and her tradesmen, like myself, 
drained to the last farthing, and sighing to remove to that country, 
where they will not be obliged to pay a large rent to the government, 
for leave to live; to America.”’ (Vol. i. p. 79—82.) 


As an example of gross aggravation, we give the following 
picture, which professes to describe the state of the peasantry 
and aspect of the country. 


‘“¢ He beheld the tenant of this miserable dwelling working on the 
roads, toiling in the ditches, labouring in the fields; with an expres- 
sion of lifeless activity marking his exertions, the result of their deep 
felt inadequacy : his gaunt athletic frame was meagre and fleshless, his 
colour livid, his features sharpened : his countenance, readily brighten+ 
ing into smiles of gaiety or derision, expressed the habitual influence 
of strong dark passions. The quick intelligence of his careless glances 
mingled with the lurking slyness of distrust,—the instinctive self-de- 
fence of conscious degradation. He beheld multitudes of half-naked 
children, the loveliness of their age disfigured by squalid want, and 
the filthy drapery of extreme poverty, idle and joyless, loitering before 
the cabin door, or following in the train of a mendicant mother, whose 
partner in misery had gone to seek employment from the English har- 
vest, where his hire would be paid with the smile of derision; and 
where he would be expected to excite laughter by his blunders, who 
might well command tears by his wretchedness. 
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“In the proclaimed districts, the misery of the peasant population 
was most conspicuous. For he to whom 


‘ The world was no friend, nor the world’s law,’ 


might well set both at defiance. The forfeit of life could be deemed 


but a small penalty to him, who in preserving it ‘ sheweth a greater 
necessity he bath to live, than any pleasure he can have in living.’ 

“ The few vehicles, public or private, observable on the high roads, 
the total absence of a respectable yeomanry, marked the scantiness of 
a resident gentry, and the want of that independent class, ‘ a coun- 
try’s boast and pride.’ Yet many stately edifices, the monuments of 
ancient splendor or modern taste, rose along the way; the former in 
ruins, the latter almost invariably unfinished. The castle of the an- 
cient chief, and the mansion of the existing landlord, were alike deso- 


_ lated and deserted. Town succeeding town, marked the influence and 


power of the great English palatines, who drew their wealth and luxury 
from a land, to which, like their forefathers, for generations back, 
they were strangers; and the name and arms of the English nobility, 
suspended over inns, emblazoned over court-houses, and fixed in the 
walls of churches, or shining above their altars, marked the extensive 
territories of these descendants of the undertakers, and grantees of the 
Flizabeths, the James’s, and the Cltarles’s. The surface of the coun- 
try, as it appeared, contained the leading facts of its history, and those 
who ran might read. He who now read, studied not without a com- 
ment the text whose spirit and whose letter were mis-rule and oppres- 
sion.” (Vol. i. p. 92—95.) 


In some similar delineations there is however a nearer ap- 


proach to accuracy, though still not without a tendency to ag- 


gravate all that is amiss. 


“ For in these remote districts, as all through Ireland, a long train of 
unhappy circumstances, political and local, greatly increased since 
the Union by the absence of our nobility and gentry, have reduced the 
mate to an indigence only to be estimated by being seen; and 

rom the very inadequate remuneration of labour, have introduced in- 
veterate habits of sloth. Labour is pain, and idleness must naturally 
prevail, wherever the incitements to industry are wanting to overpower 
the constant tendency of human nature to inertness. A few insulated 
examples of well-meaning individuals are not sufficient to effect a very 
general reformation, which will not take place till artificial wants be- 
come as pressing as the natural ones. Yet poor and unassisted as I 
am, I think even [ could do much, could I only persuade the people 
about me to want bacon for their dinner, and shoes for their feet. 
But as long as they are content to subsist on potatoes, and are satis- 
fied to go bare-footed, there is nothing to be done. What must have 
been the state and government of that land, in which a vigorous and 
spirited population, a people naturally so acute, so active, and in- 
genious, are reduced to submit, without repining, to privations the 
most degrading, and to wretchedness below the unaccommodated am- 
bition of beasts of the field.” (Vol. iii. p. 270, 271.) 
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“ It is, however, curious enough to see people troubling their heads 
about elections and evangelical schools, and private theatricals, and 
chapels and Bible societies, and things, when the people to be repre- 
sented are starving ; the people to be edified, amused, and instructed, 
are literally perishing for want. Give them something to eat first, and 
then instruct them; teach them to labour, and then to read; give 
them wants that civilize humanity, and that raise them above the brute 
creation, and then edify them: for, after all, the first law of nature is 
to exist. People must dive, in order to live piously; and it is a fuct 
that bread is as necessary as books; and if people will die of the ty- 
phus from cold, want, and filth, why they cannot then read the mule 
titude of evangelical tracts which are written for their use, and popu- 
dation will thin, as tracts multiply.”’ | (Vol. iv. p. 20, 21.) 


We give another specimen of the same class of description, as 
it refers to an evil which we have ourselves had occasion to 
notice, and places the system of forty-shilling freeholds in a 
strong light. We observe by the way, as a curious proof of 
her Ladyship’s ignorance, or inadvertency, that she confers on 
the county freeholder the privilege of voting for a borough ! 


‘* The coachman was now ordered to turn to the left, while young 
Crawley observed: 

‘“‘¢It is a narrow rough road; but I think your ladyship’s springs are 
equal to it.’ 

“« +1?]| venture my springs,’ returned Lady Dunore, gaily: ‘never 
mind the springs, Mr. Conway.’ ' 

«‘ The barouche-now wound along the rutted road of a little valley. 
On either side peat mixed with rushes seemed the only produce of a 
soil almost beyond the reach of cultivation. ‘The few patches of grass 
which were discernible were of a brown and stunted growth. As the 
carriage came in front of a small dunghill, which usually forms the 
first vallum to the residence of an Irish peasant, Mr. Crawley pulled 
the check-string. A hut or cabin rose behind in all the irregularity 
of architecture which the most extravagant lover of the picturesque 
could desire. The cabin itself was built of rounded stones, which, 
like the edifice in the Fairy Queen, were : 


‘ Cunningly and without mortar laid.’ 


The door was removed from the door-case, and laid crossways, to keep 
in the children and the pigs: on each side were two holes, both par- 
tially stopped up, the one with an old hat, the otier with straw. 
Another apertare in the roof, near the gable end, was surmounted by 
a broken pitcher, being a refinement upon the mere hole in the roof, 
and intended to exhibit an improvement little known in the present 
architecture of Ireland—a chimney. ‘The roof of this curious, but not 
singular building, luxuriated in a variety of vegetation, being com- 
posed of potatoe stalks and grass sods, it sent forth vigorous shoots, 
and bloomed amidst the surrounding sterility. 

«<< What is this? Why do we stop here? Can’t we proceed?’ asked 
Lady Dunore, impatiently. 
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“¢Certainly,’ said young Crawley, ‘but your ladyship would of 
course like to see and speak to the masters of this freehold.’ 

“«« Freehold!’ repeated Lady Dunore faintly, and holding her eau 
de luce to her nose, as the mid day sun drew up the putrescent vapour 
of a flax pit, and as every gush of smoke which burst from the hut, and 
rolled over the open carriage, came fraught with the stench of the 
cabin’s pestilential atmosphere. Two little half-naked and bloated 
children, who were —— up some dead brambles for firing, raised 
their eyes in stupid wonder on the carriage, and then ran into the 
cabin, with looks of consternation. The next moment they returned 
with a group, consisting of two smaller children, followed by a man 
and woman, the father and mother of this ill-thriven brood. The 
man, like the southern peasantry of Ireland, many of whom are 
descended from a Spanish colony, was dark, meagre, and of a coun- 
tenance marked by strong lineaments. His cloathes were a patch- 
work of every colour. His worn-out brogues were stuffed with straw. 
His beard half an inch in length; his long black hair clotted and over- 
shadowing his eyes, indicated the neglect of hopeless and irremediable 
poverty. The woman, who came forward wiping her mouth, (for 
they had been at their customary meal of potatoes and salt), inquired 
in a whining voice and broken English, * what was their honour’s 
will.’ 

“‘ Barefooted and bare-legged, her eyes bleared with smoke, her 
form attenuated by insufficient diet, her complexion bronzed by ex- 
posure to the inclemencies of the weather, her dress in shreds, she 
still had a cheerfulness of manner that seemed ill assorted to her 
Situation. 

** Such in general is the family, and such the dwelling of the Irish 
forty-shilling freeholder; a class which is daily multiplied, to the ruin 
of agriculture and the misery of the population, according to the 
exigencies and interests of intriguing landlords. Old Crawley, who 
was perfectly aware of his son’s manceuvre, and who had sat silently 
enjoying the disappointment, surprise, and disgust of his patroness, 
now exclaimed, in the usual tone of familiarity with which he address- 
ed the lower orders, from whom, in manner and language, he was so 
little removed. 

*¢ ¢ Morrow, Denis Regon: how is it with you, man?’ 

**« Musha! long life to your honor, I’m brave and hearty, Sir; and 
hope you’re well, Mr. Crawley, dear.’ 

how is the woman that owns you, Denis? How are you, 
u 

«J udy dropped a courtesy to the ground. ‘ Well, I thank your 
honour’s asking, praise to God, amen, and am glad to see you looking 
so beautiful, Mr. Crawley, Sir.’ 

““«We are come for your vote and interest, Denis, for the ap- 
proaching election; and while I think of it, 1 have ordered dog leave 
for you from the bailiff.’ 

**¢ Och to be sure, and why wouldn’t you have it, Sir, to be sure, 
only Mr. O’Mahonney, Sir, vas.’ 

** And here’s Lady Dunore come to solicit your vote in favour 
of her son Lord Fitzadelm,’ interrupted old Crawley. 
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ee See that now! and shall have it, Sir, if it was worth thousands, 
any friend of your honour’s or the young counsellor’s, Sir, long life to 


yez; and hopes my lady will spake for us to your honour, Sir, about 
the trifle of rint, and times going hard.’ 


“* A dead silence now ensued, the Crawleys purposely making an 
opening for Lady Dunore to exert that electioneering talent, of which 
she had so frequently boasted during the ride; but, with her hand- 
kerchief stuffed in her mouth, and her look divided between curiosity 
and disgust, she remained sunk in the back of the carriage. 

“¢ ¢ Would your ladyship wish to alight?’ asked young Crawley. 

*** Alight! why the road is ankle deep. Pray let us get out of this 
shocking spot,’ said Lady Dunore, with a countenance of nausea. 

«<7 am afraid, however, your ladyship must alight, for this road is 
terminated by a bog; and there will be some difficulty, if not danger, 
in turning the carriage in this narrow spot.’ 

** «Good God! how could you bring us into such a scrape, Mr.Con- 
way Crawley?’ asked Lady Dunore, angrily. 

“¢ ¢ Madam,’ he replied, in affected consternation, ‘I hope I did not 


mistake your ladyship’s order. I thought it was your wish to stop at 
the door of the first freeholder, who—’ 


— Yes, yes, but I could not for a moment suppose that this 
wretched place, these wretched persons—in short, if I stay a moment 


here, I shall catch a typhus fever, or be suffocated by the stench.’ ”” 
(Vol. ti. p. 236—244.) 


Enough we conceive has been brought forward to establish 
our point; that this lady has undertaken a task for which she 
does not possess a single requisite qualification. She professes 
to enlighten and reform ; but she proves herself totally deficient 
in every principle from which instruction and amendment can 
reasonably be expected to emanate. Do we look to the gradual 
though certain effect which will arise from the diffusion of re- 
ligious knowledge as the balm of hurt minds, the cordial b 
which this enfeebled country is to be renovated and restored 
In Lady Morgan we shall find a very inefficient coadjutor; or 
rather, we have nothing to look for at her hands but opposition 
and hostility; for, throughout her book, she omits no opportu- 
nity of deriding or stigmatizing all the efforts which have been 
hitherto made to propagate religious knowledge among the be- 
nighted peasantry. Or do we rest a portion of our hopes on 
the judicious application of those sound principles of political 
economy, which the ingenuity of modern times has deduced from 
the accumulated experience of preceding ages? Here again 
Lady Morgan will be continually thrusting herself in our way 
with her crude and ill understood specifics; which she would 
administer instead of the sanative processes suggested by more 
judicious practitioners. It is, however, we may rest assured, 
only by the progressive diffusion of true religion, and that sound 
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y learning which has the real welfare of mankind for its aim, that 
, ‘ our schemes of improvement can be accomplished; nor will any 
ia measure, however specious its claim to attention on the grounds 
i of liberality and benevolence, be productive of the least advan- 
i tage, unless it is calculated to promote one or both of these 
ik objects. Let the long agitated measure, falsely called Catholic 
if Emancipation, be tried by this test, and its real merits will be 
fairly ascertained. 

4 It has for a long time been with us an object of great interest 
at as we survey the ranks of our public men, to find out some in- 
at dividual whom we might reasonably regard as the champion and 


protector of the interests of Ireland. ‘To that eminent man who 
af first taught her to assert herself, we can no longer look for active 
eH exertion; his race of glory is run, and Grattan is now in the 
ig House of Commons only what Nestor was in the Grecian council. 
‘The distinguished minister who was the main instrument in 
bringing about the important measures of the Union (a measure 
which we are persuaded first enabled her to feel her real strength, 
and finally relieved her from the thraldom of provincial depend- 
ence) has since devoted himself to other pursuits, and has deserv- 
ely taken his station in the foremost rank of European statesmen. 
We must turn, therefore, to those younger men who are now 
coming forward into the busy scenes of public life; and among ’ 
these we think we begin to distinguish an individual by whom 
many of our warmest hopes may yet be realized. Mr. Peel, by 
live years of sedulous attention to the duties of an important 
office, must have gained a close insight into Irish affairs. That 
he has discretion is proved by the unanimous testimony of all 
eg when he resigned his situation as Chief Secretary; and 
is talents, always very considerable, are now fast ripening to a 
statesman-like maturity; he has besides been educated in sound 
povciples and he does not seem to be ashamed of them. To 
im then, if our voice could reach him, we would earnestly re- 
commend this department of public business ; it is wide enough 
to admit the fullest developement of his abilities, however pow- 
erful they may be, and high enough to gratify all the cravings of 
honourable ambition. ‘There may be other pursuits more allur- 
ing, and im appearance more brilliant, but we would remind 
him that the accidental circumstances which determined his first 
official appointment, seem to have decreed to him this as_ his 
province; and we would apply to him the admonition which 
was formerly given toa public man of about his own age: ‘* Quo 


melior et fortior es, eo magis talem presidem sibi Hibernia 
retinet.” 
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Art. CONDITION OF THE 


UNITED STATES. | ty 

1. A Statistical, Political, and Historical Account of the United Hid 
States of America, &%c. By D.B. Warden, late Consul for the’ Hid 
United States at Paris. 3 vols. Svo. Constable and Co. HH 
Edinburgh, 1819. i 
2. America and her Resources, &c. By John Bristed, Counsellor mt 


at Law. 8vo. Colburn. London, 1818. 1) 
3. A full and correct Account of the chief’ Naval Occurrences of the Hi 
late War between Great Britain and the United States of Ame- A 
rica, %c. By William James. 8vo. Egerton. London, 1817. | 


4. Notes on a Journey in America, &c. By Morris Birkbeck. i 
London, 1818. Wii 


MR. WARDEN’S book, like the greater number of statistical 
works, is sufficiently heavy and uninteresting to the general wht 
reader; and we are nct certain that it will fully repay the trou- HN 
ble-of those who shall have recourse to it as a mere dictionary of it 
facts. A complete view of the statistics of an extensive country | 
like America is too laborious an undertaking for any one man;, i 
and were it not that that republic is still very thinly peopled, and MN 
her manufactures and agriculture in a state of comparative in- | 
fancy, the object which this consul emeritus has undertaken in the 
volumes now before us could not fail to be regarded with some il) 
degree of astonishment. In every work of this nature executed i! 
by a single individual, there has been a great deficiency in that | 
minute species of local knowledge which, trifling as it may ap- 
pear, affords the best insight into the character and acquirements ‘i 
of every people; and, in the present case, we have a striking 
example of the fact just specified; for we are left totally in the - 
dark ‘as to almost all those particulars for the sake of which a 
statistical record is usually consulted. We have long sections on 
the extent of territory belonging to each separate state—the square 
miles and the square acres—the rivers and mountains—the 
wild beasts, fisues, and forest trees; but with regard to the man- 
ners and mode of living which characterise the inhabitants of the 
several divisions of the union, their domestic habits, their food, 
clothing, and rien, A their style of agriculture and manufac- 
turing processes, we learn nothing more from Mr. Warden than 
we might pick up in the pages of any one of the numerous 
tourists who have lately spread themselves over that portion of 
the New World. In w they he nowhere writes like a man who has 
seen, and who personally understands, what he is describing; 
and as his book seems to have been drawn up. chiefly upon the 
authority of public documents (and some of them are not very 
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recent) it might have been written equally well at London or 
New York, by an American, or by the subject of any other go- 
vernment. 

It is not our intention therefore to follow our author through 
the wide field of generalities into which it has pleased him to con- 
duct his reader. We shall adopt a simpler method, or one at least 
which promises to answer better the object that we have in view ; 
namely, to give, from the several publications placed at the head 
of our article, a precis of the more important notices on America, 
her character, her achievements, and her future prospects. 

_ First, then, in treating of the territory of the United States, as 
the authors and orators of that country are not agreed amongst 
themselves as to the precise boundaries which define their gi- 
gantic republic, we must proceed with caution. Mr. Warden, 
on the authority of Mr. Gallatin, who in the year 1800 entered 
into certain calculations relative to the territory and population 
of the Union, gives an area of 900,000 square miles; whereas 
Mr. Bristed, on what grounds we know not, sets down in his 
tables that these states comprehend a surface of 2,500,000 square 
miles, differing from the former, asit will be discovered, only to the 
extent of the paltry item of 1,600,000 square miles. It is to be ob- 
served, indeed, as Mr. Warden remarks, that since the epoch at 
which Mr. Gallatin wrote, “‘an immense extent of surface has 
been purchased from the Indians;” and in a country where 

aphers adhere to no other standard than national vanity, 
and follow no other guide but an excited imagination, it is not 
surprising that their reports should be found to vary. But over- 
looking the characteristic tendency to exaggeration in all Ame- 
rican authors when writing on America, it will be found no easy 
matter to determine the boundaries of the United States, par- 
ticularly towards the west and north-west: for, as the greater 
art of those immense regions which stretch from the Mississippi 
to the Pacific Ocean is jnhabited by savages, who retreat back 
into their wildernesses in proportion as civilized men approach 
their haunts, and yield up, year after year, for a compensation 
little more than nominal, breadths of territory equal in extent to 
first-rate European kingdoms, it is impossible to say whether the 
computation of Warden or that of Bristed be nearer the truth. 
We might, indeed, have expected, in a work published in the 
current year, some closer approximation to the actual state of 
things than the calculations on the territory of the states pre- 
sented by Gallatin to Baron Humboldt, so far back as the year 
1800. 
Including the Floridas lately purchased from Spain, there can 
be little doubt, we think, that the North American republic is as 
large as the whole of Europe, and moreover, that it is capable of 
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feeding and clothing a greater number of inhabitants. Being 
less mountainous than this quarter of the globe, there is less 
ground placed beyond the reach of cultivation; and, for the same. 
reason, the fine rivers which fall into the Atlantic and the Gulf 
of Mexico are navigable to a much greater distance from their 
- mouths, than any running water in Europe. No country in the 
world, indced, is so well watered, and so conveniently intersected 
by rivers of the first magnitude, asthe United States; and particu- 
larly those extensive regions which are situated to the west of the 
Alleghany mountains. In this last portion of the states, the 
river navigation is not less than 50,000 miles in extent, compre- 
hending the great branches of the Mississippi, the Missouri, the 
Ohio, the Tennessee, the Wabash, &c. On the first mentioned of 
these rivers, steam-boats are now seen plying to a distance of 
more than 1700 miles from its estuary at New Orleans; and by 
these means the produce of the remotest districts of the west are 
now made accessible to the European merchant on the shores of 
the Atlantic. The capacity of North America, in every point of 
view, is truly immense; there is ample room for several na- 
tions to grow to greatness, and to play the game of ambition 
within her wide territory ; and thus, perhaps, to eclipse all the 
magnificence, and to surpass all the renown, of the older com- 
monwealths in the European and Asiatic continent. ‘That ex- 
tensive and fertile plain which spreads out in many places to the 
width of a hundred miles from the banks of the Mississippi, and 
of which the riches and beauty are so eloquently set forth by 
Talleyrand, is itself capable of supporting a greater number of 
human beings than is to be found in the most populous kingdom 
in Euro Still the government of Washington, identifying 
extent of territory with actual power and future greatness, con- 
tinues to add lands to the immense provinces which it already 
possesses; and although it has thousands of square miles with- 
out as many inhabitants to occupy them, it eagerly embraces 
every opportunity, arising from the weakness or misfortunes * of 
its neighbours, to provide fields for remote generations, . who, 
it flatters itself, will one day outstrip all other nations in wars 


* As a proof that the United States were resolved to have Florida by fair 
means, or by foul, we may recall to the recollection of our readers the following 
facts:—In 1811, says Mr. Warden, the government, * from an apprehension that 
Spain might dispose of this colony to some unfriendly power, passed a resolytion 
authorizing the executive, should circumstances occar to warrant its interposi- 
tion, to seize, occupy, and keep possession of Florida, or any part thereof, to 
remain subject to future negotiation. Another act of the same date appropriates 
800,000 dollars for this service. This act was not to be published till the end of 
the next session of Congress, On the 24th of May, 1818, Pensacola was taken 
by General Jackson, after a trifling resistance; and St. Mark’s, with the rest of 

est Florida, were occupied about the same time. This,” he concludes, “‘ arose 
out of circumstances not contemplated in the act alluded to.” __ , 
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like exploits and commercial wealth, under the auspicious 
stars of the Union. The present rulers of America seem to con- 
cur in opinion with Mr. Bristed, that, * humanly speaking, no 
circumstances can prevent these United States trom becoming 
eventually, and at no distant period, a great and powerful na- 
tion, influencing and enthralling the other sovereignties of the 
world; ” and, under this impression, they appear to think that 
they shall favour most successfully the rising fortunes of their 
country by procuring soil whereon American heroes and law- 
ivers may spring up in their order to fulfil their high destinies. 
Yn pursuance of this object, accordingly, a plan is already in 
contemplation for connecting, by means of military stations and 
other posts, the lands washed by the Missouri with the vale of 
the Columbia and the shores of the Pacific, although the dis- 
tance, by the nearest route, between these points, is not less 
than 3555 miles. It seems not to have occurred to them, 
that the dissolution, or partial dismemberment of their confede- 
ration, will, in all probability, originate in the mutual jealousy 
or clashing interests of the individual states; and that the more 
their number, their relative distance, and separate power, shall 
increase, the greater will be the risk of insubordination and re- 
volt. Such large bodies naturally fall to pieces by their own 
weight; and, without Tprantsing to any superior degree of 
litical foresight, we will venture to predict, that before half a 
century shall revolve, the banners of the United States will sus- 
tain a diminution in the number of their stars. In fact, there 
was a near approach to this momentous result during the late 
war with this country. ‘The northern states disclaiming all sym- 
pathy with those in the south, or perceiving that their interest 
was incompatible with the views of the war party, had begun to 
avow the inconvenience of the federal obligation, and to call, ra- 
ther pertinaciously, into exercise their rights as separate com- 
munities. Another war, springing from the same motives as the 
last, could not possibly insure the concurrence of one half of the 
states, inasmuch as those beyond the Alleghanies being entirely 
agricultural, could not be expected to enter into the feelings of 
the skippers on the sea-board, or to approve of hostilities, in 
order to settle a mere point of etiquette among sailors, or a per- 
plexed case of international law, among hot-tempered governors. 
2. Of the population of the United States. On this subject 
the authority to which Mr. Warden refers is rather too anti- 
quated to afford any satisfactory information relative to the num- 
ber of inhabitants at present spread over that vast country. 
The last census took place in the year 1810, at which time the 
returns amounted to 7,389,903; but calculating on the principle 
which has been in part accurately ascertained, that the population 
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in that part of the world doubles in about twenty-three years, we 
May state the number of American subjects, after the lapse of 
twelve years, as amounting to between 10,000,000 and 12,000,000. 
This gives only tour persons to the square mile, whereas in En 
Jand the rate is two hundred to the square mile, in France about 
an hundred and fifty, in Scotland seventy. In Europe generally 
the proportion of marriages to the population has been estimated 
at 1 to 120; that of births, 1 to27; and that of deaths, 1 to 30. 
In the United States, on the other hand, the marriages are as 
1 to 30; the births as 1 to 20; and the deaths as 1 to 40. The 
yearly births have been estimated at 53 per 100; the yearly deaths 
at 2+ per 100. The annual augmentation of slaves is about 24 
per 100. Of 7,239,903, the whole population in 1810, 1,191,364 
were slaves, and 186,446 free persons of coiour. In the course 
of ten years, from 1800, the number of slaves was increased by 
294,515. 

Procecding on the assumption that, owing to the immense ex- 
tent of country still unpeopled, the rate of increase mentioned 
above will continue for a hundred years to come, the population 
of the United States will, according to Mr. Warden, go on as 
follows: in 1810, as already observed, it amounted in round 
numbers to 7,000,000. ‘In 1833,” says he, “ it will be 
14,000,000; in 1856, it will be 28,000,000; in 1874, it will be 
56,000,000 ; in 1902, it will be 112,000,000; and in 1925, it will 
be 224,000,000;” according to which calculation, the popula- 
tion of the American republic will in little more than a century 
exceed considerably that of the whole of Europe: and yet upon 
this event, which is by no means improbable, there will only be 
about seventy persons to the square mile. Indeed, taking in the 
Floridas, which together contain fully 50,000 square miles, the 
Se will not be so dense as we have here supposed. It is 

ardly to be presumed, however, that the rate of increase will 
continue so long undiminished; for as the more productive land 
will be first occupied, and the less fertile gradually brought into 
cultivation, the mercantile value of the soil will rise, higher rents 
will be demanded; and, consequently, the inducements to mar- 
riage, and the facilities of rearing a tamily, will go on decreasing: 
Stil we have no intention to deny that the capacity of the United 
States in respect of population is very great: that even Mr. Bris- 
ted’s computation of 500,000,000 may not materially exceed 
a rational probability, inasmuch as that immense number 
would not average more than 130 to the square mile. It 
is worthy of remark too on this head that the rapidity with 
which the population of the States has increased is not owing to 


emigration from foreign nations, as the amount from this source. 


does not exceed 5000 annually: their accumulating numbers pro- 
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ceed almost entirely from what Mr. Bristed jocularly denomi- 
nates * that universal domestic manufactory, the production of 
children.” The emigration that prevails most in America 
is that from the eastern and the western States. ‘ Old Ame- 
rica,” says Birkbeck, ‘seems to be breaking up, and movin 
westward. We are seldom out of sight, as we travel on this sued 
track towards the Ohio, of family groups behind and before us. 
‘To give an idea of the internal movements of this vast hive, about 
12,000 waggons passed between Baltimore and Philadelphia in 
the last year, with from four to six horses, carrying from thirty- 
five to forty hundred weight. Add to these,” he continues, “ the 
numerous stages loaded to the utmost, and the innumerable tra- 
vellers on horseback, on foot, and in light waggons, and you have 
betore you a scene of bustle and business extending over a space 
of three hundred miles, which is truly wonderful.” Bristed like- 
wise mentions this locomotive tendency in his countrymen; and 
being perfectly aware that the ‘Transalleghanic states cannot keep 
up the spirit which actuates the eastern parts of the Union, he 
augurs no good from it in relation to the power and liberty of the 
confederate republic. | 
3. Weshall now speak of the finances and debt of the United States. 

On these heads Mr. Warden gives us very little information, all 
that he says being comprehended in four or five pages, It is 
known, however, to our readers that the revenue of America is 
chiefly derived from a duty on imports, on tonnage, from the sale 
ot sabe lands, and from a small land-tax. During the govern- 
ment of Washington direct taxes on houses, grounds, and slaves, 
were occasionally imposed; but that mode of raising money not 
proving agreeable to the republicans, it was abolished through- 
out the Union in 1802. ‘The war of 1812, however, pressed so 
hard upon their resources, and the ordinary springs of income 
were so dried up, that it became necessary to have recourse 
to direct internal taxes. In 1813, accordingly, a tax of three 
millions of dollars was laid on lands, houses, and slaves. ‘The 
lands and houses, with their improvements, and the slaves, 
were to be enumerated and valued by assessors at the rate each 
of them was worth in money. In January, 1815, again Con- 

ress passed an act imposing an annual direct tax of six millions 
of dollars to be raised in the same manner as the preceding. In 
March, 1816, this act was repealed, and the direct tax for that 
year lowered to three millions; and on the 2d December, 1817, 
as we are told by Mr. Bristed, the President, Monroe, recom- 
mended to Congress the repeal of all internal duties whatso- 
ever. 

_'The permanent annual income of the United States is estimated 
at 24,500,000 dollars, as arising from the following sources : 
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Internal revenue, such as land-tax .... 2,500,000 
Public lands ............ 1,500,000 


Bank dividends and incidents ........ 500,000 


24,500,000 
Now as the expense of the civil government, and the expenditure 
on account of the army and navy, do not exceed 12,000,000 a 
year, there is a surplus of 12,500,000 to meet the charges and li- 
quidation of the public debt. 

The revolutionary war left the States in debt to the amount of 
about forty-two millions of dollars; and as the interest was not 
regularly paid during the first years of independence, the general 
government found itself involved, upon assuming the debts of all 
the separate states in 1789, to the extent of about seventy-five 
millions and a half. ‘The usual expedient of a sinking fund was 
immediately resorted to, in order to diminish this public burden: 
and afterwards, in the year 1803, Congress came to the resolu- 
tion of setting apart annually the sum of eight millions of dollars, 
arising from the sale of public lands, from the interest of the debt 
previously extinguished, and from a portion of the customs, vary- 
ing according to the amount of the two former articles. ‘The 
debt redeemed under this system, up to the Ist January, 1814, 
amounted to 33,873,463, and the interest set free, or written over to 
the credit of the commissioners, was 1,932,107. On the 3d May, 
however, an act was passed, appropriating ten millions annually 
as a sinking fund, and discontinuing the practice of paying inter- 
est on the discharged debt to the commissioners. A further s 
cial appropriation, says our author, was made for that year, 
amounting to nine millions, with an advance upon the next year 
of four millions, so that after paying the annual interest of the 
debt (amounting to about six millions) there would be paid off 
seventeen millions of the debt in 1817. Suffice it to say, that the 
national debt of America has been reduced from 123,630,691, its 
amount in 1816, to 98,869,696 (we speak of dollars all along), its 

Thus it appears, that at the end of ten years from this date, 
the United States will, upon the supposition of continued peace, 
have not only no public debt, but a surplus revenue of ten or 
twelve millions to accumulate for future purposes of deferice or 
aggrandisement. Yet after all, the government of that country 
is far from being strong in respect of pecuniary resources, Th 
resemble their own planters in the back: settlements,-who are 
abundantly wealthy, as far as we regard the'essential articles: of 
meat, drink, and clothing, but who at the same time are extremely 
deficient in the means requisite for any extraordinary exertion be- 
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yond the limits of their own estates. As a proof of what we 
now advance, it is only necessary to refer the reader to the in- 
creasing embarrassments which beset the national executive, dur- 
ing the late war with Great Britain. In the three years that 
war continued, the “* American government,” says Bristed, “ could 
not raise so insignificant a sum as sixty millions of dollars, 
although they gave in lonus and interest above twenty per cent. 
for what they borrowed. ‘The paper of the southern states was 
depreciated at least twenty-five per cent.; and the banks generally 
throughout the union, excepting those at Boston, stopped paying 
in specie for their notes. Before two years of the war were ex- 
pes the administration of the United States were literally 
ankrupted both in men and money; no one in the whole com- 
munity would lend them a single dollar; nor would a single 
individual voluntarily enrol himself in their armies; so that they 
had actually prepared statutes for Congress to pass, enabling 
them to raise money by requisitions and forced loans, and to lety 
men by the French system of conscription, when the return of 
ce arrested these death blows to all the popular institutions 
and republican liberties of the United States of America.” 
ere are several reasons besides the characteristic weakness 
of their government which will enable us to account for such 
difficulties in the financial operations of American statesmen. 
The property of the great majority of the wealthier citizens con- 
sisting of land, and the stock invested upon their land, is not of 
a nature easily transferable, or such as can, on an emergency, 
be speedily represented by money; on which ‘account, the Ame- 
ricans would experience such a degree of embarrassment as they 
seem not willing to anticipate, were they to attempt hostilities 
on a my scale against an older country, and to be thereby 
compelled to press very closely upon their resources as connected 
with moveable capital. 

4. Concerning the government of the United States, it is not 
necessary that we should enter into any very minute details. 
There is no one who does not regard it as the weakest and most 
inefficient government upon the face of the earth; as altogether 
incapable of controlling or repressing the movements of twenty 
democratical republics, of which several are larger than England ; 
and as, on that account, totally unfit for calling forth and direct- 
ing their energies, in times of war or tumults, It pune next 
to imposssvle, indeed, that three or four men, elected from 
amongst the people, and holding a delegated and very precarious 
authority, shall govern with any degree of success between twenty 
and thirty sovereign and independent states ; all of which possess 
powers and privileges which, if called resolutely into exercise, 
are nearly incompatible with the existence of a general goyern- 
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ment. Originating with the multitude, and being in the strictest 
sense a representative administration, the measures pursued by 
the rulers of America are almost always dictated by the very 
pais whom these magistrates are supposed to govern; and, as 

r. Bristed remarks, were they to oppose the clamour of the 
populace on any occasion of more than ordinary interest, the 
officers of that government would soon be converted by dint of 
universal suffrage into private citizens. Thus it is that the 
Union is condemned to a perpetual oscillation of political move- 
ments; and it may be asserted, that it is not the ordinary 
course of human affairs, for such a state of things to be perma- 
nent. 

We have already remarked, that during the late war with this 
country, some of the northern states manifested no small degree 
of dissatisfaction with the measures of the executive, and had 
nearly gone the “Fp of refusing to co-operate any longer in a 
line of policy which appeared to them so unwise and _destruc- 
tive. Prior to that period, we are informed, the general govern- 
ment had been incessantly acquiring strength at the expense of the 
state sovereignties, and that men of talents from all parts of the 
Union had constantly turned their eyes to the national government 
as the legitimate field of their ambition. The steps pursued by 
Maddison, however, quickly reminded the separate states of their 
individuality, and recalled to their recollection that there were 
rights and powers which they had not surrendered. ‘“ ‘The na- 
tural consequence of this was, that the state governments imme- 
diately rose in importance, and the state legislatures, which had 
gradually sunk into objects of derision, received important acces- 
sions of strength in men of talents, who withdrew from the na- 
tional legislature to rally round their native states. And it more 
than once happened, during the late war, that the government 
of a single state placed itself across the path of the general govern- 
ment, and arrested its movements in that quarter.” 

Nothing short of a military despotism could counteract such 
a tendency to revolt in the event of a protracted war; for it is 
clearly impossible that any system of political conduct can an- 
swer the purposes, or coincide with the views of twenty indepen- 
dent states, as differently circumstanced in respect of climate, 
productions, manners, and commerce, as are Poland and Italy, 
or Sweden and Spain. 

Another evil attending the constitution of the United States, 
as consisting of a number of independent sovereignties, is ex- 
perienced in the various obstacles thereby created to the regular 
execution of law. A debt contracted in one state cannot be sued 
for in the next; and a man who has committed murder in Vir- 
ginia cannot be apprehended if he make his way into the neigh- 
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housing lands of Kentucky. This facility of escape is 
it exemplified in the case of geting and instances are on record, 
iW where two persons have merely had to cross a river to attack 
a each other’s life, which the survivor has immediately afterwards | 
ny recrossed to enjoy an asylum in his own country. In the space 
1} of little more than one year the late General Hamilton and his | 
eldest son both passed over the Hudson to be killed on the New- 
Jersey shore, for which, we are told, their antagonists were never 
) called to any legal account. The perversion and delay, indeed, 
connected with all matters of justice are so flagrant and oppres- 
sive, that they are doubly complained of by every author who 
i has the candour to mention them. ‘ For example,” says Bris- 
ted, “in some of the states an attachment law prevails, under 
which a person absent from the state, may have a judgment re- 


et corded against him, that shall bind all his property all over the 

ait world, without any personal notice being given to him, or any 

+0 opportunity afforded for him to defend the suit, a mode of pro- 

a ceeding contrary to the first principles of justice.” ‘This attach- 
ii 


ment law is in full force throughout all New England and many 
of the southern and western states, while the middle states again 


E } ho'd it in abhorrence, and endeavour to defeat its efficacy in all 

1 their tribunals. In short, so much is the proverbial uncertainty 

1 4F of law reduced to a system in the United States, that in some 


cases a judgment pronounced in one of these republics is of no 
more validity than a similar judgment pronounced in the courts 
of London or Paris, whilst, in other cases, the decision of one 
state is binding in several of the sister communities ; and, finally, 
in a third class of states such judgments are neither entirely bind- 
ing nor entirely invalid, but viewed as Mr. Bristed expresses it, 
in the ight of a ¢ertium quid, as not quite so high as a domestic, 
nor quite so low as foreign judgment. We cannot fail to agree 
therefore with this intelligent American, that * such a loose and 
vitious administration of municipal law argues and increases a 
very lax state of public morals, and of public feeling, in regard 
to the eternal distinctions between right and wrong.” — 

The judiciary system of the United States has, from time to 
time, undergone various changes and modifications; and no 
fewer than twenty-six laws have been passed in relation to it in 
the course of ten years. The organization which exists at pre- 
sent may be described in the following terms, which we abridge 
from Mr. Warden. ‘The Supreme Court of the United States 
consists of a chief judge, and six associate judges; which court 
holds a session annually at the city of Washington. All the 
states of the Union are formed into twenty districts; and in 
every one of these districts there is a court named the district 
court, except the state of New York, which has two, and East 
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and West Tennessee, which have but one between them. These 
courts meet four times a year. ‘The United States are likewise 
divided into seven circuits, and in every circuit there is a court 
held twice a-year under the direction of a judge of the Supreme 
Court, or the associate judge residing within the district, and 
the judge of that district where the court is holden. There is 
an attorney-general of the United States, who acts as public 
prosecutor before the Supreme Court, as well as an officer of this 
denomination who acts in a similar capacity before the circuit 
and district courts. ‘The Supreme Court has exclusive jurisdic- 
tion in all civil controversies in which any of the states is a 
party; and in all suits against public agents. In certain cases, 
too, it exercises an appellate jurisdiction from the circuit and 
state courts ; and it should seem likewise that the circuit court 
— a similar jurisdiction in relation to the district courts. 

pon a closer inspection it turns out, indeed, that there is no 
precise boundary to determine the jurisdiction of the several 
courts; for they all appear to take cognizance of the same crimes 
and the same civil causes, being guided in the application of 
their power only by a general reference to the amount of the 
penalty which the decision of every particular case may seem to 
involve. But we have already said enough to prove that the 
judiciary of the United States is a most mt yet institution ; 
and that the risk of clashing, between the law officers of the 
several districts, states, and circuits, must prove a serious obstacle 
to the administration of justice. 

Before we leave this subject, however, we may remark that 
the wisdom of the transatlantic republicans, of whom we are now 
spent, has suggested to them some very odd restrictions as to 
the qualifications of their judges. I’or example, it is a rule in 
one of the states that no judge shall continue in office after he 
has attained to seventy years of age, and another has limited this 
maximum to sixty. All the national judges hold their places 
during good behaviour; but in Connecticut and Rhode-island 
these personages are elected annually; and in Vermont it is 
enacted that shor shall be chosen year by year, ‘* or oftener if 
need be.” And as if all this uncertainty and dependence were 
not sufficient to render the highest officers of the law pliant and 
time-serving in the eyes of their masters the populace, they have 
adopted in some states the further expedient of reserving to 
themselves the right of determining the amount of the salaries of 
these officers every time they are paid. ‘The constitution of Ten- 
nessee provides * that the judges of the superior court shall, at. 
stated times, receive a compensation for their services to be ascer- 
tained by law.” 

Most of our readers are no doubt aware that the judges of 
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the United States are invested with the extraordinary power of 
determining whether any statute enacted by Congress is or is 
not in accordance with the principles of the constitution. This 
privilege on the part of the judges is regarded by the Americans 
as one of the bulwarks of their liberty; being as they think a 
complete security against the danger that would arise from al- 
lowing the legislature both to make laws and to expound them. 
It is rather surprising, however, that it has not occurred to these 
shrewd politicians that the executive would find it less difficult 
to carry their point with a few dependent lawyers, exercising 
the office of judge, than with a large body of citizens, many of 
them leanne in the law, while discharging the duty of legis- 
lators in the Senate, or House of Representatives. To us it 
seems not unlikely that a little management on the part of the 

vernment would render the judges the same kind of tools in 

eir hands for cajoling the people, that the priests and sooth- 
sayers were to the Roman consuls; and at all events, it is but a 
poor compliment to the my te of any country to proceed so 
far upon the suspicion that they are all incapable of determinin 
whether the statutes which they enact are not incompatible wit 
the first principles of their constitution, of which every member 
may have a printed copy in his hand. 

We meant to say something on the mode of election practised 
in America to the several offices of president, senator, and re- 
presentative ; but we shall confine ourselves to a short extract 
from Mr. Bristed’s book on the method which is practically fol- 
lowed in the choice of the first mentioned functionary. 


“« The constitution provides that the president shall be elected by 
electors appointed by the state legislature, and prohibits congress-men 
from having either vote or influence in the matter, This provision of 
the constitution also Mr. Jefferson has annulled by a practical amend- 
ment called a caucus. This felicitous invention is carried into full 
effect, by convening a meeting of all the democratic members of con- 
gress, as well senators as representatives, to settle among themselves 
who shall be the next president and vice-president. Which being done, 
they send circulars to every state, setting forth the candidates they 
recommend, who, as a thing of course, are voted for by all the electors 
in the democratic states. In this manner Mr. Maddison was made 
President ; and thus also Mr. Munroe was chosen, although with some 
difficulty, as the democratic congress-men were, at first, in a majo- 
rity for Mr. Crawford of the state of Georgia. This is, in effect, 
taking the election of President of the United States out of the 


hands of the people, and transferring it to those of an oligarchy of 
congress-men.” 


5. The commerce of the United States comes next under 
our consideration; and certainly no country ever rose so fast to 
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commercial eminence as these republics have risen since the year 
1789. The state of Europe during the long war consequent 
upon the French revolution, and particularly from 1802 to 
1812, threw the carrying trade almost pir into the hands 
of the Americans; the value of which has been estimated 
at about ten per cent. upon the whole capital embarked in 
it. The exports too, have increased greatly during the same 
period. In 1790 their exports amounted to about 6,000,000 of 
dollars ; whereas in 1807, the year before the embargo, the offi- 
cial value of the goods shipped from the states exceeded 
108,000,000. The commerce of America, however, has not yet 
recovered from the check imposed upon it by that foolish mea- 
sure; for the exports of 1817, which are greater than those of 
any year subsequent to the date of the embargo, did not quite 
reach the amount of §8,000,000 of dollars. in 1814, the only 
year of active hostilities during the late conflict, the exports from 
the United States did not come up to 7,000,000, includin 
both foreign goods previously brought into the country, as _ 
as those of domestic growth, produce, or manufacture. It may 
be deemed worthy of remark as we go along, that of the mer- 
chandize amounting in 1817 to 87,671,566 of dollars which was 
exported from the United States, about one half was sent to this 
country, a fact which proves in a very striking manner the im- 
portance to America of peace, and a liberal intercourse with 
Great Britain, We are told by Bristed that a notion prevails 
in the Union that their commerce would be prodigiously bene- 
fited by the emancipation of South America. ‘This he considers 
extremely doubtful, inasmuch as the Spanish colonies produce 
the principal staples of the United States, for which they would 
naturally find a better market in England than in any northern 
part of their own continent; and in return England would sup- 
ply them with manufactured goods, better in quality, more 
abundant in quantity, and at a cheaper rate than any other 
country in either hemisphere. A proof of this, as he remarks, 
is to be found in the fact that the influx of British goods into 
the United States since the peace of 1815 has destroyed or sus 
nded a great portion of the American manufacturing esta- 
a fortiori, American manufactures cannot contend 
with those of Britain in foreign markets, since they are unable to 
sustain the competition at home, although powerfully aided by 
protecting duties, 
On the subject of manufactures, we may observe that, notwith- 
standing the great efforts which the Americans have made in this 
field of industry since the interruption of their trade with 
Great Britain in 1808 and 1812, their progress has not 
hitherto been such as to create any serious alarm on this side of the 
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Atlantic, either with regard to the goodness or cheapness of their 
articlés. It is surprising and quite vexatious that on this: very 
important subject Mr. Warden rings forward nothing that has 
not been pertectly familiar to us these four or five years. Most 
of his statements indeed refer to the distant epoch of 1810; and 
the few facts which he has collected ‘on the condition of the 
manufactures that respect more recent times, appear to have 
been taken from works published in England. We were per- 
fectly aware from the several reports presented to the House of 
Representatives, particularly those of 1810 and 1816, that the 
Americans have made considerable advances in the spinning and 
weaving of cotton, in the cutting of nails, and distilling of ardent 
spirits. The first cotton-mill used in America was erected in 
the state of Rhode-island, in the year 1791+ four years after, 
another was constructed in the same state: two had appeared in 
Massachusett’s in 1804: ten were in operation before 1808: and 
in 1811 eighty-seven mills were at work, turning 80,000 spindles. 
In 1810, the bales of cotton manufactured in the United States 
did not exceed 10,000, whereas in 1815 these amounted to 
90,000. ‘The capital employed in the latter year was estimated 
at 40,000,000 of dollars; affording a livelihood to 66,000 
women and female children, 24,000 boys under seventeen, and 
10,000 men above that age. All this, we admit, looks well 
enough upon paper; but we know from good authorities that 
the deanestic manufactures of America, particularly those of 
cotton and metal, are unable to withstand the powerful compe- 
tition occasioned by the importation of British fabrics, checked 
as it is by heavy protecting duties. 

It is only because the Americans wish to be every thing at 
once, and to rival the oldest nations of the world in the arts 
whiely minister to luxury, as well as in those which supply the 
first wants of man, that they have expended so much capital in 
forcing manufactures. Agriculture presents many more induce- 
ments, and affords a much ampler return, than can arise from’ 
any species of manufacturing skill for half a century to come; 
amd except in the coarser articles of dress, and the more com- 
mon tools and implements necessary in the arts, it would best 
answer to the Americans in the mean time to plough their fields 
and import their luxuries. There is a certain order in the develo 
ment of human industry, which, of itself, guides men to the 
most profitable pursuits, where it is obvious that, as often as 
they invert this order, they” only waste their capital and throw 
away their ingenuity. 

6. Learning and education should make a prominent figure in all 
works on statistics, and, as far as a numerical statement of schools, 
academies; and funds, is concerned, is a topic of inquiry so large 
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in itself, that we have determined to reserve it for consideration 
in a distinct article. After perusing Mr. Warden’s columns of 
sums and his letter-press, we know just as much of what is taught 
in the United States, or the manner of teaching, as before we 
began. Bristed is considerably more communicative on this 
head, and, with his usual frankness, assures us, that although 
his conntrymen excel all other nations in the means of elementary 
instruction, they have not yet arrived at any eminence in the 
meee walks of literature. ‘There are, he mforms us, about 
ty colleges in the United States, of which Havard, in Mas- 
sachusetts, Yale, in Connecticut, and Princetown, in New Jersey, 
stand the highest in numbers and reputation. The first men- 
tioned of these is the most munificently endowed of all the 
American colleges. It has thirteen professorships, and affords a 
wider range of liberal instruction than any other college im the 
United States. 


“‘Our grammar schools,” says he, “are for the most’ part de- 
plorably defective. The school-masters consist generally of unlettered 
foreign adventurers, and native boys, who are themselves studying law, 
physic, or divinity, and propose to teach others that they may be. able 
to defray the expense of their own professional probation. The use of 
the grammar is either exploded altogether, or very superticially taught ; 
and, if a child is only crammed with a senseless jargon conned by rote, 
and mechanically remembered, of course, our colleges and universities 
cannot be calculated to produce good scholars. Our boys generally 
enter college at fourteen, ancl commence their baccalaureate at eightcen, 
when they begin their studies for the profession of law, divinity, or 


physic. In fact the philosophical chairs in our colleges are not often - 


filled ; and thus instead of a full systematic course of mora] philosophy, 
including the three great branches of Ethics, Political Economy, and 
International Law, Beattie’s Syllabus or Paley’s Treatise is given to 
the boys, who learn by rote, and transcribe, some pages of the book, 
with probably here and there a remark from the professor. Conning 
over Blair’s Lectures generally serves both master and pupil for a 
course of belles-lettres and rhetoric: and Vattel’s little Outline of the 
Law of Nations, read and partly transcribed, completes the circle of 
international law. As for metaphysics and political economy, they 
receive a very slender portion of regard, peasyii 
“The elocution in the colleges is in general extremely vicious: in ad- 
dition to the common nuisance of a mouthing monotonous rant, a nasal 
twang pervades the pronunciation. This eloquence of the nose rather 
than the mouth, prevails greatly in New England, whose surplus popula- 
tion has long been annually spreading over New York and the western 
states; whence this mode of elocution is continually gaining ground 
throughout the Union. Its origin is supposed to be traced to the 
county of Kent, in England; and it greatly resembles the nasal sing- 
song, or eternal chant, of the few elder Scottish congregations, whe- 
ther covenanters or seceders, that are yet to be found in this country. 
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Unfortunately our ears are saluted with these funereal sounds at the bar, 
from the pulpit, and ex cathedra, in the colleges. In common conver- 
sation also we meet them; and even tlie roseate lips of female love- 
liness occasionally condescend to cal! in the aid of the nasal organ to 
temper the sweetness of their silver tones.” 


- Considering the early history of the American colonies, and 
the nature of their pursuits since they became independent, it is 
not surprising that they should not have produced a single learned 
man, in the strict acceptation of that term. Learning has no 
honours in a new country, where wealth has not yet been 
rated from the soil. Men must live in cities, and have time and 
taste for the ef of literature, before a motive sufficiently 
strong to conquer the reluctance to fatiguing study can be held 
out to the “hen rin scholar, or artist. The states of America 
can never have a native literature, ee than they can have a 
native character, or a native music. The poetry and history, the 
philosophy and divinity, to stock their libraries, and form 
their minds, will be derived from England. They can hope 
for nothing in their own authors beyond a successful imita- 
tion. Even their wildernesses and deserts, their mountains, 
lakes, and forests, will produce nothing romantic or pastoral; 
no “native wood-note wild” will ever be heard from their 
praeries or savannahs; for these remote regions are only 
relinquished by pagan savages, to receive into their deep re- 
cesses hordes of discontented democrats, mad, unnatural, enthu- 
siasts, and needy or desperate adventurers from all quarters of 
the globe. Their literary productions, such as we have seen at 
least, bear ample evidence to the justness of our remarks. Bar- 
low’s “ Columbiad,” for example, is not only destitute of origi- 
nality, as toits plan and versification, but is stuffed, as our author 
words it, * with most fantastic visions of crude philosophy, and 
still cruder politics.” Mr. Sargeant, of Boston, has indeed writ- 
ten some very spirited and natural lyrics; and Mr. Pierpoint’s 
“ Airs of Palestine,” are tolerably penned, and have been well 
received. The “ Bridal of Vaumond” is in a much higher 
strain, says Bristed; and the author, though evidently young 
and inexperienced, has swept the chords of his lyre with a mas- 
ter’s hand, and gives token of an energy of intellect, reach of 
thought, and variety of information, thich; if well directed, 
continues the American critic, cannot fail * to conduct him 
eventually to the hights of our community.” Still he observes 
that our is neither abundant nor excellent.” 

He who looks to estimate the extent of the intellectual powers 
of Americans, or to form a correct opinion of their taste, must 
peruse their biographical works, their political pamphlets, speeches, 
and newspapers, These are the topics on which the republican 
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genius of the western world has thrown its bold and glaring light; 
and these are the species of publication which seem best suited to 
their powers and acquirements. ‘The jarring interests of the dif- 
ferent states; the contentions of democrats and federalists; the 
irritating sensation of pride and personal disappointment, call 
forth in such pages as those now alluded to, furious inyective, 
exaggerated descriptions, torrents of verbiage, of distorted figures 
of speech, and rhetorical monsters, altogether alien to the kng- 
lish tongue. Such ebullitions of party rage are, perhaps, inse- 
parable from the republican form of government, where every 
individual is to a certain extent a partisan, and of course the 
political friend or the political enemy of one half of his coun- 
trymen; but we cannot fail to perceive that this condition of 
things, which sharpens so powerfully both the intellect and the 
temper, has not yet refined the taste or purified the cloquence of 
any modern commonwealth. 

7. We must take leave to say a few words on inventions in the 
mechanical arts, to which the Americans prefer the most extra- 
vagant claims, holding themselves forth as the most ingenious 
and felicitous people Thetwees the polar circles. We have no 
intention, however, of examining minutely into every preten- 
sion of this sort; because in the case of mechanical inventions, 
it is extremely difficult on some occasions to ascertain pre- 
cisely where the hint first originated, and whether the man who 


first constructed a particular machine is the person who really. 


devised it. Thus we give up, without inquiry, to the Americans 
the apparatus for ineking cotton cards, that for distilling sea- 
water, and also the curious machinery for making boots and 
shoes by means of iron wire or nails. It is on the subject of the 
steam-boat that we are most disposed and prepared to contest 
their claims; and this, says Mr. Warden, ‘is of all the Ameri- 
can inventions the most splendid, and promises to be the most 
useful. Every body has heard of tlte steam frigate constructed 
lately at New York; of which the length is 145 feet, the breadth 
55 feet, and which has an engine of 120 horse power, movin 
with a velocity backwards or forwards at the rate of three miles 
and a half an hour. The sides of this frigate are in some places 
six feet thick, and in other places four feet and a half: it carries, 
or is meant to carry, thirty cannon, and is considered as impreg- 
nable.” Mr. Gouverneur Morris, an American statesman, is all 
but mad on steam-boats, and canals, and navigable rivers, and 
fast-sailing, insomuch that, before we proceed further, we shail 
give a specimen of his raving on this celebrated invention, ex- 
tracted from the volume of Mr. Bristed. 

«« Be it ours to boast,” he exclaims, “ that the first vessel successful- 
lv propelled by steam was launched on the bosom of Hudson’s river. 
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It was here that American genius, seizing the arm of European science, 
bent to the purpose of our favourite parent art the wildest and most 
devouring element. This invention is spreading fast through the ci- 
vilized world; and though excluded as yet from Russia, will ere lon 
be extended to that vast empire. A bird hatched on the Hudson wi 
soon people the floods of the Wolga; and cygnets descended from an 
American swan glide along the surface of the Caspian Sea. Then the 
hoary genius of Asia, high throned on the peaks of Caucasus, his moist 
eye glistening while it glances over the ruins of Babylon, Persepolis, 
Jerusalem, and Palmyra, shall bow with grateful reverence to the in- 
ventive spirit of this western world !!!”° 


Now as to this American swan, upon whose wings Mr. Gou- 
verneur Morris hazarded the flight which the reader has just wit- 
nessed, nothing is more certain than that it was hatched in Great 
Britain, and that it only acquired some small additional strength 
of pinion upon its migration across the Atlantic. ‘Those who 
wish to see this question clearly and finally set to rest, have only 
to consult the April number of Thomson’s Annals of Philoso- 
phy, wherein is inserted an able paper by a practical engineer, 
embracing at once the history of the invention, and also some 
very ingenious observations on the means of improving upon it. 
It is there stated that, “in the year 1736, Jonathan Hulls of 
London obtained a patent for the invention of a steam-boat en- 
gine, which will be found in the list of British patents for that 
year. In the following year Mr, Hulls published a pamphlet 
upon his invention, to which he gave the following title: ‘A 
Description.and Draught of a New-invented Machine for Carry- 
ing Vessels or Ships out of, or into any Harbour, Port, or River, 
against Wind and Tide, or in a Calm.’ By J. Hulls, London,” 
In that little treatise, the application of the steam-engine as a 
propelling power to a vessel afloat is distinctly stated; a circum- 
stance which completely secures the invention of the steam-boat 
as the fruit of British Ingenuity. We are also informed in the 
article to which we have just referred that Mr. Millar of Dalswin- 
ton, in Scotland, about the year 1787, performed a great variety of 
experiments in order to ascertain certain points as to the mecha- 
nism and sailing of ships wrought with steam; and that these ex- 
periments, which were publicly exhibited on the Forth and Clyde 
canal, were either actually witnessed by Mr. Fulton, or commu- 
nicated to that engineer, who was then resident in.that part of 
Scotland, of which he was understood to be a native. In answer 
to some inquiries which we have made personally on this subject 
we were told that Fulton was a native of Paisley; in the neigh-— 
bourhood of which place he had seen steam-boats constructed, 
actually employed both for experiment and use: and that he af- 
terwards carried the invention to America, where they were first 
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introduced upon an extensive scale, on the large lakes and rivers | 
of that country. It is not a little remarkable, says the author of fT | 
the notice, that this elegant and most useful discovery, the steam- Hy 
boat, first brought forward in 1736 by Jonathan Hulls, and af- | 


terwards publicly and tried by Lord Stanhope ‘and 
Mr. Millar, should have been carried to America, and have there 


first changed its character from mere experiment to extensive 
practice and utility; and that it should again have been intro- 
duced into Britain, upon the experience of Americans, only so 
rs as the year 1813, when it was first employed upon the river | 
Clyde by Mr. Bell of Helensburgh, in Dumbartonshire. At all Hi 
events, notwithstanding the vociferous gasconade which has been | 
made on this head on the other side of the Atlantic, there is no 

difficulty in tracing the invention most indisputably to a British , 
origin. 

8. A very important article in the statistics of every country 
are the means provided by the public for religious instruction and 
the exercise of devotion. All our readers are fully aware that, in 
the United States of America, there is no established church: but 
we are perfectly convinced that were they familiar with the real 
situation of that extensive country in regard to the means of Christ- 
ian knowledge, they would not approve of the experiment of which \} 
these federated republics have set the first example, of leaving | 
that important concern to the discretion or caprice of the multi- 
tude. a some of the states it is left entirely to the option of the i 
people whether they shall have clergymen and churches at all, if 
or whether, with the name of Christians, they shall live like the 
rudest islander in the Pacific Ocean; and it gives us pain to re- 
mark that, in the southern parts of the Union, the Sabbath is 
never sanctified by a large majority of the inhabitants, and the 
rites of our holy faith are almost never practised. In the north- 
ern states, indeed, there is more attention ag: to the ordinances 
of religion than in the south. A tax for the support ofa certain 
number of ministers and chapels is levied in all the New England 
states, the amount of which is divided among the several deno- 
minations of Christians, according to the number of churches 
which they keep open for public worship. It cannot fail to be 
observed that, inasmuch as this tax is compulsory, it recognizes 
the principle upon which establishments are founded, namely, a 
power in the government to provide for religious instruction and 
public worship; and which is completely at variance with the 
maxim maintained by Mr. Warden, that “ religion is one of the 
natural wants of the human mind, and, in an enlightened age, 
requires no aid from thecivil magistrate.”—** The truth is,” sayshe, 
ra establishments were founded in a dark and barbarous age, 
when the interests of religion were little understood ; and they 
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have since been supported as instruments of state-policy. It has 
no doubt an imposing appearance to set apart a large proportion 
of the fruits of the earth to furnish all classes with religious in- 
struction.” But“ church establishments, connected as they com- 
monly are with exclusive creeds, have been the most effectual 
engines ever contrived to fetter the human mind. They shut up 
religion from the influence of new lights and increasing know- 
ledge, give an unnatural stability to error, impose the dogmas 
and the prejudices of rude and ignorant times upon ages of know- 
ledge and refinement, and re -the genuine influence of reli- 
gion by associating it with absurd practices and impious impos- 
tures.”—* In nothing have the United States more reason to 
congratulate themselves than upon their total exemption from 
the numerous dissensions, jealousies, and oppressions that spring 
from an exclusive religious system. On this, as on other points, 
their experience affords a useful lesson to the world, and confirms 
the reasonings of Dr. Smith, who pointed out the pernicious ef- 
fects of such establishments more than forty years ago.” 

With all due respect for the authority of Smith in matters of 
trade, tuition, and wating we must be unphilosophical enough 
to regard establishments for religion and education in the light 
of exceptions to the doctrine which that author states and illus- 
trates with so much force of reasoning. ‘ Laissez nous faire” 1s 
a good rule for practical men who preside over manufacturing 
and commercial industry ; but in reference to those grand insti- 
tutions which are calculated to form the public mind, and to im- 
plant moral pete to preserve the purity of our faith, and to 

eep the soul true to its great Author, we deem it somewhat more 
prudent to be guided gare than by any abstract theory 
of political economy. We are borne out in this opinion too by 
the real condition of the United States in the matter of religion 
—‘ that natural want of the human mind,” which, agreeably to 
the received views of their political science, will be plentifully sup- 
plied in proporticn to the Sede for we find in Mr. Warden’s 
own pages a statement, founded upon some investigations and 
calculations entered into by the Rev. Mr. Beecher, which affords 
the melancholy incelligence that, out of eight millions, the com- 
puted amount of the American people, five millions of persons are 
destitute of competent religious instruction. Setting out upon 
the assumption that there ought to be a clergyman for every 
thousand souls (the proportion in Britain and Ireland is one mi- 
nister to eight or nine hundred souls), Mr. Beecher assures us 
** that in Massachusetts there is a deficiency of 178 competent 
religious teachers. In Marne not more than one half of the 
population is supplied with religious instruction. In New Hamp- 
shire the deficiency is one third. Vermont is nearly in the same 
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Situation. In the western parts of Rhode Island, embracing a 
territory of fifty miles in length and thirty in breadth, and in- 
cluding one half of the population, there is but one regularly edu- 
cated minister, and but ten in the other parts. In Connecticut 
there are 218 congregational churches, of which thirty-six are va- 
cant; ofall other denominations sixty-eight are vacant. In New 
York the actual number of pastors is about 500; the population of 
a million would require double the number. In New Jersey there 
is a deficiency of at least fifty pastors. In Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware the deficiency is very considerable. Virginia, with a popu- 
lation of 974,000, has but sixty regular ministers; consequently 
914,000 persons are without adequate religious instruction, ‘The 
situation of Maryland is subject to that of Virginia. North Ca- 
rolina, with a population of 555,500, which would require 550 
clergymen, has but 20. South Carolina, which, with a popula- 
tion of upwards of 400,000, ought to have 400 pastors, has but 
36. - The state of Georgia has but ten clergymen.” 

So much in proof of the maxim that religion, being one of the 
natural wants of the human mind, “ requires no aid from the 
magistrate in an enlightened age.” As to practical morality 
again, in those states of the union where religion is viewed not 
as a “want,” but as a superfluity, we are told by Bristed, that 
a bill was brought into the legislature of Louisiana to enforce” 
the better observance of the Sabbath, the punishing the crime 
of (we cannot name it), the preventing the defacing of 
church-yards, the shutting of the theatres and stores on Sun- 
day ;” and that the said bill was rejected by a large majority, on 
the ground that though such srssreee intolerance might well 
enough suit the New England puritans, who were descended from 
the bigoted fanatics of Old England, who were great readers of 
the Bible, and consequently ignorant, prejudiced, cold-hearted, 
false, and cruel, it could never be fastened on the more en- 
lightened, liberal, philosophical inhabitants of Louisiana, the 
descendants of Frenchmen. In one word, if religion be one of 
the natural wants” of the human mind, it must be admitted, 
that in certain parts of America there exists a wonderful de- 
gree of abstinence in respect to the cravings of this appetite. 

We have not room tor an account, however brief, of the 
numerous classes and denominations of religionists, which have: 
sprung up in the United States. The unnatural tenets of the 
Harmonites, and the mad enthusiasm of the Shakers are already 
well known in this part of the world ; but the Tunkers, we think, 
are an exotic still unknown in England even by description. 
This. sect originated with a German, who retired to a solita 
place, about fifty miles from Philadelphia, where. he formed a 
colony on a river named the Euphrates. Their religious prac~ 
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tices resemble those of the Quakers, as none but those who aré 
conscious of the Divine impulse have a right to preach or exhort. 
The women live separate from the men; and the two sexes never 
associate together except for the purposes of public worship or 
public business. They deny the doctrine of original sin, and 
the eternity of future punishment; although ~*~ admit both a 
heaven and a hell: and they believe that the souls of Christians 
will be employed in the next world in converting such as had 
left this without enjoying the light of the Gospel. In their conduct 
they show a strict indifference to the good and evil of life. They 
never complain or retaliate when insulted, or even when robbed 
of their property. Their food consists of vegetables only, the 
produce of their own labour; and these are deposited in a com- 
mon stock for the wants of the society. Mr. Warden has 
neglected to inform us whether the Tunkers and Dunkers be the 
same class of fanatics, or, if different, whether their tenets be as 
similar as their names. Of the Moravians we are told, that they 
contract their marriages in a very singular manner. ‘The young 
man who has an inclination to marry makes application to the 
priest, who presents to him a young woman, marked out by the 
superintendent as the next in rotation for wedlock. Having left 
the parties together for an hour, the priest returns, and if they 
mutually consent to live together, they are married the next 
day; if otherwise, each is put at the bottom of the list, con- 
taining, perhaps, sixty or seventy names; and on the part of the 
girl, there is no chance of a husband, unless the same young 
man should again feel disposed for matrimony. 

It is pleasant to be assured by Bristed, that religion is becomin 
somewhat fashionable among the upper classes in the New England 
states, and that it is no longer a token of genteel breeding to 
adopt the cold-hearted scepticism which has so long charac- 
terised their general government. The people of property have 
been frightened into respect for Christianity, by the alarming 
penigress of vicious habits, poverty, and profligacy among the 
ower orders of the inhabitants, particularly in the large towns. 
The city of New York, if we may credit the various statements 
now before us, exhibits a greater proportion of pauperism, idle- 
ness, and depravity, than any town of the same population in 
any kingdom of Europe runkenness prevails to an extent 
which is scarcely credible, in both sexes, and at every age: 
and to this enslaving vice our author ascribes much of that mi- 
sery to which the citizens of New York have been occasionally 
exposed. In the winter of 1816, 1817, full 15,000 men, women, 
and children received aid from the hand of public and private 
charity; and it will scarcely be credited in Europe, says he, 
* that a large proportion of chess profligate paupers are free and 
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independent voters at our elections, for charter-offices, for state 
representatives, and for congress-men !” 

The slavery, too, which prevails in so many of their states is a 
foul blot upon the name of Christians ; and Virginia even now 
continues to supply annually, with slaves of her own growth, the 
states further south, where the treatment of these unhappy beings 
is much more severe and destructive of life. ‘There are regular 
dealers who bring up slaves, and drive them in gangs, chained 
together, and more than half naked, to a southern market: and 
in selling slaves, our planters and dealers pay no regard to the 
parting of nearest relations, to the tearing asunder of husbands 
and wives, or the separating of parents and children. On the 
10th of May, 1817, Mr. Birkbeck saw two female slaves and 
their children sold by auction in the streets at Richmond—a 
spectacle which exceedingly shocked him. He could scarcely 
endure to see them handled and examined like cattle; and when 
he heard their sobs, and saw the tears roll down their cheeks at 
the thought of being separated, he could not refrain from weeping 
with them. In Virginia, a slave for some offence was put into 
an iron cage, suspended to the branches of a lofty tree, and left 
to perish by famine and thirst, unless the birds of prey, to admit 
which the bars of the cage stood at intervals sufficiently wide, 
should, by plunging shite baal and talens into his vitals, termi- 
nate his life sooner. In the mean time the eagle, the vulture, 
and the raven, feasted upon the quivering flesh of the living 
victim, whose body they mangled at their leisure; and the high- 
spirited republicans of the ancient dominion were gratified by 
knowing that the air was tainted by the putrefaction, and loaded 
with the expiring cries and groans, of an agonized fellow crea- 
ture, doomed to die by protracted torture. 

9. We come, in the last place, to the character and achieve- 
ments of the North American republicans; and certainly, if we 
take their own account of these articles, we shall find nothing 
more brilliant and worthy of admiration in the history of the 
human race. As to payee and moral qualities, strength of 
body, and vigour of mind, the Americans hold themselves vastly 
superior to every other people; and even Mr. Bristed, who ex- 
ercises his judgment on most other occasions, seems on this head 
to have allowed himself to be completely carried away bythe foolish 

rejudices of his country. ‘ Individuals in other nations,” says 
is “may and do exhibit as much bodily activity and strength, as 
much intellectual acuteness and vigour, as much moral force and 
‘ elevation, as can be shown forth by any American individuals ; 
but no country can display such a population im mass as are now 


quickening the United States with their prolific energy, and 
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ripening fast into a substance of power, every movement of which 
will soon be felt in its vibrations to the remotest corners of the 
earth.” —** The seitled conviction,” he continues, ** of the Ameri- 
can people, arising out of the circumstances of the last war, is, that 
they are decidedly superior to the British, and can always beat 
them man to man, ship to ship, gun to gun, bayonet to bayonet, 
both on the flood and field. On the lakes and on the ocean, the 
American stars were flying above the red cross flag of England: 
the American ships were better built, better manned, and better 
fought than those of Britain: and the fashionable logic in this 
country is, “ The British beat the French both by land and sea, 
the Americans beat the British; and, therefore, the United 
States have nothing to fear from European prowess; _ certainly 
not from England, if she conduct her future wars so clumsily as 
she did the last.” Warden, too, who in some parts of his book, 
echoes very closely the sentiments of Bristed, describes his 
countrymen as ‘ manly, brave, high-spirited, and enterprising. 
Of these qualities,” says he, “they exhibited many brilliant proofs 
during the late war;” at the close of which ‘ the American 
arms were every where victorious both by land and sea.” —** The 
triumphs of the navy, gained by men without experience over an 
enemy renowned for skill and courage, have few parallels in his- 


tory. The issue of the contest has raised the American charac- 


ter in the eyes of the world, and nobly sustained the ancient re- 
putation of republican valour.” We have a great deal more 
from both authors in the same strain of self-congratulation ; and 
Mr. Warden concludes his work, with what he is pleased to call 
a Political and Military History of the United States since 
1800, but which is little more than a recapitulation of the sea. 
and land fights that took place during the late war, extracted 
from American official documents. wie 

Having no inclination to fight all these battles “ o’er again,” 
we recommend such of our readers as wish to see a full and 
correct account of the chief naval occurrences which fell out 
during that period of hostilities, to the volume of Mr. James 
specified at the top of this article; in which they will find a 
very minute detai! of all the circumstances necessary to an im- 
partial view of every particular action—the men, guns, and ton- 
nage of the contending ships, the killed and wounded, the com-_ 
parative courage and skill displayed on either side, together with | 
much useful commentary on the public letters of the American 


officers and government, and on some private histories of those 


warlike events: and, nationality aside, we can assure such read- 
ers that, instead of discovering any grounds for the inflated and 
disgusting songs of triumph which are, chanted by Americar 
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authors, they will find that in no one action, where the an 
nist ships were on a footing of equality, did the British flag come 
down before the stars of the Union. On the contrary, the bra- 
very and coolness of English seamen were never more emi- 
nently signalized than in the several encounters which they had 
with Americans, even when the result was the most unfortu- 
nate. In no instance did a British ship turn away from the 
enemy, however great the disparity between their forces: and 
when one of our commanders did pull down his ensign, it was 
not until resistance had become not only kopeless, but imprac- 
ticable—until the greater number of his officers and men were 
destroyed, and his vessel in the condition of sinking. We might 
instance the conflict between the Reindeer and Wasp, the latter 
being in weight of metal to the former as 338 to 198, in tonnage 
as 539 to 385, and in men as 175 to 118. ‘The British sloop was 
commanded by Captain Manners, who fell pierced with fourteen 
wounds. The calves of his legs were shot away early in the 
action ; i did he keep the deck, encouraging his crew, and ani- 
mating by his example the few officers remaining on board. A 
shot ther. passed through both his thighs—he fell on his knees ; 
-but quickly sprang up, and, though bleeding profusely, resolutely 
refused to quit the deck. Perceiving the dreadful slaughter 
which the musketry in the enemy’s tops was causing, he called 
out to his men, “ Follow me, we must board them.” While 
climbing into the rigging, two balls from the tops penetrated 
his skull, and came out beneath his chin. Placing one hand 
on his forehead, the other convulsively brandishing his sword, 
he fell lifeless. One of the Reindeer’s men was wounded in the 
head by a ramrod; which before it could be extracted required 
to be sawed off close to the skull. The man notwithstanding 
recovered. After receiving this desperate wound he, like his 
allant chief, refused to go below; saying to those who begged 
hi to leave his gun—“ If all the wounded of the Reindeer 
were as able to figh 
cans strike.” 

Nothing like this, or like the desperate valour of the comman- 
ders of the Levant and Cyane in the Mediterranean, is to be 
found in the annals of the American navy. When their captains 
could not fight to advantage, they ran away, and in some in- 
stances most shamefully. ‘Their Frolic, for example, after vainly 
endeavouring to escape by flight, surrendered to the Orpheus 
and Shelbourne without firing a single shot. ‘The odds against 
her were no doubt considerable ; aud yet there is no instance on 
record where a British ship, in circumstances even more adverse, 
was knowmto strike her flag without trying the chance of battle. 


t as I am, we should soon make the Ameri- 
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Intheir vexation and fury, the American officers, forfeiting allclaim 
to the character of honourable enemies, had broken the locks of 
their great guns, and thrown overboard their muskets, swords and 
shot, and even the flay which they had just struck. ‘ Perhaps,” 
says Mr. James, these gentlemen were determined that, as their 
ship had not behaved like a man of war, they wou!d destroy all 
appearance of her having been one. Certainly, such a surrender 
of a public vessel is unparalleled in the history of nations.” May 
we not also instance the case of Commodore Rodgers, who in the 
large frigate the President, accompanied by the privateer Scourge, 
fled three days and three nights before the Alexandria, a frigate 
of the smaller class, which was joined during the chase by the 
Spitfire sloop, an old fire-ship. ‘These two vessels, both of which 
put together would not have amounted to more than half the 
force of the President itself, were metamorphosed by the fear- 
struck eyes of Rodgers into a “ ship of the line and a frigate.” 
The writer of this article saw the Alexandria come into port 
after the memorable chase now mentioned; when the admiral 
on the station good-humouredly reproved Captain Cathcart 
for what he valtad his fool-hardy bravery, in pursuing so long 
a ship so me 4 superior in every respect. Cathcart, in the 
true spirit of a British sailor replied to these remarks, that as 
soon as he came in sight of Rodgers, he had but one alterna- 
tive, * either to chase or be chased,” and as he had a convoy 
of thirty valuable ships to save, there was no time for delibera- 
tion. ‘The redoubtable champion of the President penned a 
grave and pompous epistle to the secretary of the American 
navy, setting forth his rare knowledge in tactics by which he 
had so marvelously escaped. He states, too, that at one time 
the enemies’ ships ‘* were as near as was desirable ! ” 

It is amusing to observe the various shifts to which the Ame- 
ricans, officers, and government, have recourse, to account for 
their defeats. In the case of the Shannon and Chesapeake, a 
court of inquiry, which was held on the occasion, ascribe the 
loss of their frigate to the remissness of Mr. Brown, who was 
stationed to call the boarders by the sound of a horn; who, it is 
said, “had deserted his quarters; and, when discovered, and or- 
dered to call, was unable from fright to sound his horn:” and 
the consequence of this striking example of human infirmit 
was, that the said boarders, being called by one of the officers, 
viva voce, would not come, but, imitating the hero of the horn, 
the “ greater part of them deserted their quarters and ran be- 
low.” But notwithstanding all this, as well as the “ unofficerlike 
conduct of Midshipman Freshman,” the court were of opinion, 
‘if the Chesapeake had not accidentally fallen on board the 
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Shannon, and the Shannon’s anchor got foul in the after quarter 
of the Chesapeake, the Shannon must have soon surrendered 
or sunk.” 

There is an equal degree of unfairness and pretext in the case 
of the President frigate when taken by the Endymion. The 
affair had been contested by the two ships singly for two hours 
and a half, when the Endymion’s sails being cut from the yards, 
the enemy got a-head; but so much disabled were the latter, 
that when the Pomone came up and had fired a few shots, the 
American hailed to say that he had already struck. Considering 
that the President had sustained, in killed and wounded, a loss 
equal at least to three times that of the Endymion, in the single 
conflict with the last ship, and that no person on board of her 
was killed or hurt by is fire of the Pomone, no candid man 
could have any difficulty in adopting the opinion of Captain 
Hayes (the commodore of the squadron to which the Endymion 
belonged), “ that Captain Hope would have succeeded, either in 
capturing or sinking her, even had none of the squadron been 
in sight.” Yet the court of inquiry were of opinion, that * in 
this unequal conflict the enemy gained a ship, but the victory 
was ours. When the President was obliged to leave the Endy- 
mion to avoid the other ships, which were fast coming up, the 
Endymion was subdued; and if her friends had not been at 
hand to rescue her, that he must soon have struck her flag.” 

We must content ourselves with once more referring toJames’s 
work on the naval occurrences of the late war with America, for 
a complete exposition of the many unworthy arts practised by 
that nation to lower the merit of our gallant seamen, 

We have thus given a very — and cursory sketch of Ame- 
rican power, knowledge, and character. On the two most im- 
portant topics of inquiry our want of room has necessarily ren- 
dered our account so defective, that we think it due to our read- 
ers, and indeed to the dignity of those great subjects themselves, 
to promise a detailed exposition of the state of literature and 
religion in the American Union in our next Number. For the 

resent it may suffice fo say, that the various publications now 
before us confirm the opinion wich we have all along held, that 
the capabilities and resources of the United States are very 
great; that the people are ambitious, boastful, and enterprising ; 
that the government is weak, and altogether inadequate to wield 
the energies of a large republic; that the principles upon which 
their federal union is established will, at no distant period, lead 
to the dissolution of it; and, in one word, that the Americans 
have before them the certain prospect of anarchy or despotism. 
In private life there is more frankness than civility, a rudeness 
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which is meant to stand in the place of virtue, and an abundance 
which is usually substituted for comfort. They may become a 
powerful people, but they want the elements of greatness; they 
may overrun a portion of the world, but they will never civilize 
those whom they conquer; they may become the Goths of the 
western continent, but they can never become the Greeks. The 
mass of the North Americans are too proud to learn, and too 
——, to teach ; and having established by act of Congress that 

ey are already “the most enlightened people in the world,” they 
bid fair to retain their barbarism from mere regard to consistency. 
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the First Resurrection, and the Millennium ; with an Appendix containing Ex- 
tracts from Mr. Joseph Eyre’s Observations on the Prophecies relating to the 
Jews. ByaLayman. 8vo. 6s. 

Second Memoir on Babylon : containing an —— into the Correspondence 
between the Ancient Descriptions of Babylon, and the Remains still visible on 
the Site. Suggested by the “ Remarks” of Major Rennell, published in the 
Archeologia. By Claudius James Rich, Esq. Royal 8vo. 8s. 

Old Church of. England Principles opposed to the new Light, in a Series of 
Plain, Doctrinal, and Practical Sermons, on the First Lesson in the Morning 
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Service of the different Sundays, and Great Festivals, throughout the Year, &c. 
By the Rev. R. Warner, Rector of Great Chalfield, Wilts. $ vols. 12mo. 14. 

_Lectures on the Principles and Institutions of the Roman Catholi¢ Reli- 
gion ; with an Appendix containing Historical and Critical Illustrations. By 
Joseph Fletcher, M.A. Second Edition. 8vo. 9s. 

The Scripture Testimony to the Messiah; an Inquiry with « View to asatis- 
factory Determination of the Doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures concern- 
ing the Person of Christ, including a careful Examination of the Rev. Thomas 
Belsham’s Calm Inquiry, and of other Unitarian Works on the same Subject. 
By John Pye Smith, D.D. vols. Vol.I. 8vo. 14s. 

Discourses on various Subjects. By the Rev. Sir John Head, Bart. M.A. 
8vo. 12s. 


Uniformty and Communion; a Sermon. By Brownson, Lord Bishop of 
Winchester. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

The proper Deity, and distinct Personality, Agency, and Worship of the 
Holy Spirit, vindicated, against the recent Cavils of Messieurs Baring, Bevan, 
Cowan, &c. late Seceders from the Church of England ; to which is added, an 
Appendix, on the Doctrines of the Trinity and Incarnation; and also, an 
Alpbabetical List of fifty Hebrew Titles of Deity, with Explanations. By 
Robert Harkness Carne, A. B. 12mo. Gs. 

A Sermon preached at St. James’s Church, December 2, 1818, being the 
Day appointed for the Funeral of her late Mujesty Queen Charlotte. By the 
Rev. Edward Repton, A.M. 8vo. 2s. 

Family Worship considered ; the Duty and Advantages of it shown; the 
Hindrances to it guarded against; and some Hiuts suggested for its more ef- 
fectual Performance : a Sermon delivered at St. James’s Clerkenwell, in 1817. 
By the Rev. 8S. Piggot, A. M. 1s. 

The Gospel Warning. A Sermon occasioned by the Death of Private John 
Jenny, of His Majesty’s 73d Regiment of Foot, who was shot for Mutinous 
Conduct, October 27, 1817, pursuant to the Senteuce of a General Court 
Martial. To which is added, a brief Memoir and Narrative of the hopeful 
Circumstances attending his latter Days. Also an Account of the Conversion 
of the Budhee Priests. By W. M. Harvard, Wesleyan Missionary. 12mo. 6d. 

Hore Viaticw. By the Rev. George Hughes. 8vo. 4s. 

Sermons on the Parables and Mivacles of Jesus Christ. By Edward William 
Grinfield, M. A. Minister of Laura Chapel, Bath. 8vo. 10s. 

Practical Sermons, on various Subjects ; chiefly designed to illustrate and en- 
force the Principle of Christian Responsibility. 8vo. 7s. 

A Short Narrative of the Creation and Formation of the Heavens and the 
Earth, &c. as recorded by Moses in the Book of Genesis. $y Philo, 8vo. 5s. 

A Sermon on the Death of her late Majesty Queen Cha.lotte. By Herbert 
Marsh, D. D. F.R.S. and F.A.S. Lord Bishop of Landaff. 8vo. 1s, 6d. 

A Sermon preached at the Consecration of St. James’s Church, Guernsey, 
August 6, 1818. By John, Lord Bishop of Sarum. 8vo. 1s, 

A Sermon preached in St. John’s Chapel, Mary-le Bone, May 24th, 1814; 
when consecrated by the Lord Bishop of London. By the late Rev. Okey 
Belfour. 8vo. 1s. 

A Sermon preached at the Charch of St. Mary, Newi » October 25th, 
1818; for the Benefit of the United, Parochial, National, Charity and Sunday 
Schools of that Parish. By the Rev. Edward Bowman Vardon, LL. B. &c 
8vo. 15. 6d. 

A Sermon preached at St. Peter’s, Exeter, October 22d, 1818, being the 
Anniversary of the Diocesan Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge ; and 
published at the Request of the General Committee. By the Rev. William 
Oxnam, A.M. 8vo. 1s. 

A Sermon preached in the Parish Church of St. John’s Margate, Kent: for 
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the National Schools established there. By the Rev. William Wordsworth, 
A.M. &c. 8vo. 2s. 

A Sermon preached in the Temple Church, ov the Day of Eer late Majesty’s 
Funeral. By the Rev. John Lonsdale, M.A. &c. 8vo. 18. 6d. 

On the Death of Her Majesty the late Queen. A Sermon preached at St. 
Giles’s, Cripplegate Without, November 29th, 1818. By Robert Jones, D. D. 
8vo. 1s. 6d. 

A Sermon preached in the Parish Church of Wasing, November 29th, 1818, 
and in that of Newbery, December 6th, 1818, on the Death of Her late Ma- 
jesty. By the Rev. Samugl Slocock, Rector of Wasing, &c. &c. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
~ A Sermon ched at the Chapel Royal, Brighthelmstone, October 1st, 
1818; being the Anniversary of the Lewes Deanery Committee of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, in Aid of the Funds of the Institution. 
By the Rev. John Prowet, A.M. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Religious Instruction an Essential Part of Education. A Sermon preached 
in Great Queen Street Chapel, before the Teachers of the Sunday School Union, 
October, 1818. By R. Watson. 8vo. 1s. 7 Be. 

Unitarianism indefensible. A Letter upon Certain Points connected with our 
Lord’s Divinity; addressed to Captain James Gifford, R..N. the Author 
of a Tract entitled “ The Remonstrance of a Unitarian, addressed to the 
Bishop of St. David’s.” By the Rev. John Garbett, BLA. &c. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

~The Claims of the Church of England to the Fidelity of its Members, calmly, 
fairly, and pny stated ; a Sermon for Distribution. By the Rev. R. Warner. 
12mo. 6d. 

A Sermon, delivered in St. Enoch’s Church, Glasgow, November 29th, 1818, 
on the Death of Her late Majesty. By the Rev. William Taylor, Jun. D. D. 
8vo. 1s. 6d. 

-. Prayers for Families ; consisting of a short but comprehensive Form, for the 
Morning and Evening of every Day m the Week. Selected by the late Edward 
Pearson, D D. With a Biographical Memoir of the Editor. 8vo. . 3s. 6d. 

Sermons on the most important Doctrines of the Gospel ; comprehending the 
Privileges and Duties connécted with the Belief of those Doctrines. By J. 
Thornton. Vol. II. 12mo. 4s. 

Sermons on various Subjects. By the Rev. W. J. Austin, M.A. 8vo. 142s. 

A Short Straggle for Stage or No Stage, originating in a Sermon preached by 
the Rev. Thomas Best, in St. James’s Church, Sheffield. 8vo. 6d, 

A Sermon preached atthe Parish Church of St. Austell, and published at the 
particular Request of some of the Congregation. 8vo. 2s. . 

The Coincidence of Antinomiarism and Arminiatism; in a Letter to a 
Friend, containing Remarks on Mr. Gadsby’s Perfect Law of Liberty. By J. 
Gawthorn. 12mo. 6d, 
~ Some Thoughts on Christian Stwicism; a Sermon on the. Death of Sir 
Samuel Romilly. By Israel Worsley. 12mo. 4s. 

‘An Analysis of the Fitth Book of Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity ; beimg a 
Particular Defence of the Church of England; designe: principally tor the Use 
of Candidates for Holy Orders. By the Rev. B. Kennicott, A. B, &c. Svo. 5s. 

Hymns, selected and arranged from Varies Authors; including many 
Originals, adapted for the Use of Adult School Institutions. In Two Parts. 
Part I, for the Use of Adult Learners; Il, for the Use of Conductors and 
Teachers. By J.S. Broad, one of the Secretaries to the Bristol Adult School 
Society, &c. Gd. 

An Index to Subjects not noticed, or imperfectly referred to in the Index to 
the Principal Matters contained in the Notes to the Family Bible, lately pub- 
lished under the Direction of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
By the Rev. H. B. Wilson, D.D. F.S. A. 4to. 3s. Royal, 6s. 

Scripture Catechism ; consisting of the most essential a contained in 
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the Four Evangelists, beginning at St. Matthew. C ompiled for the Use of 
National Schools. By Mrs. Wilkinson. 

Sermons selected from the Works of the most Eminent Divines of the 16th, 
17th, and 18th Centuries ; abridged and rendered in a Modern and Appropriate 
Style. By the Rev. Edward Atkyns Bray. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Plain and Practical Sermons. By the Rev. John Boudier, M.A. &e. 8vo. 
9s. 

Familiar Dissertations on Theological and Moral Subjects. By the Rev. 
William Barrow, LL.D. F.A.S. &c. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

_ Observations on the Provision intended for the Clergy, under the Act 
58 Geo. LIT. ¢. 45, for building and promoting the building of additional 
Churches in populous Parishes ; in a Letter addressed to the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Liverpool. By John Moore, M. A. Lecturer of St. Martin’s, Birming- 
ham, &ec. 8vo. 18. 


VOYAGES, TRAVELS, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


A Classical Tour through Italy and Sicily, tending to illustrate some Districts 
which have not been described by Mr. Eustace in his Classical Tour. By Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare, Bart. 4to, 2/. 2s. 

Recollections of Japan. By Captain Golownin, R. N. Author of “Narrative 
of a’ Three Years’ Captivity in Japan.” vols. 8vo. 12s. 

Description of the Coasts of Northumberland and Durham, from Sunderland 
Point to Berwick ; including the Farn Island, Holy Island, &c. with sailing 
Directions for the same. Composed to accompany the new Chart of this Navi- 
gation, constructed from the Surveys of Lieutenant Edward J. Johnson, and 
other Officers of the Royal Navy. 8vo. Sewed. 5s. , 

- Occurrences during a Six Months’ Residence in the Province of Calabria 
Ulteriore, in the Kingdom of Naples, in the Years 1809, 1810. By Lieutenant 
P. J. Elmherst, R. N. 8vo, 6s. 
~The Tour of Africa, containing a concise Account of all the Countries in 
that‘Quarter of the Globe hitherto visited by Europeans. By Catherine Hut- 
ton. 'Witha Map: 8vo. 19s. 
A Enctiiridion Rome, or Manual of detached Remarks on the Buildings, Pic- 
tures, Statues, Inscriptions, &c. of Ancient and Modern Rome. By S. Weston, 
F.R.S: Si A.’ Foolscap'8vo: 6d. 

Letters from the North of Italy ; addressed to Henry Hallam, Esq. 2 vols. 
Bvo, 18s. pt 

Modern Voyages and Travels. No.1. Vol. I. Containing an Origioal Jour- 
nal of the Voyage of Discovery made in 1818 to the Arctic Regions. 8vo. 3s. 

A Description of Etna, with the History of its Eruptions, and a Catalogue of 
its Productions.. By the. Abbot Francesco Ferrara, first Physical Professor in 
the University of Catania, &c. Xc. 

A Voyage up the Persian Gulph, end a Journey overland from India to 
England, in 1817, &c. By Lieutenant William Heude, of the Madras Military 
‘stablishment. 4to. 11. 5s. 
 ctabtak Narrative of Travels to the Equinoctial Regions of the New Conti- 
nent, during the Years 1799--1804; by Alexander de Humboldt and Ainié 
Bonpland ; with Maps, Plans, &c. Translated from the French by Helen Maria 

Williafs. Vol. 1V. S8vo. 15s. 
Journey from Moscow to Constantinople, in the Years 1817, 1818. By 
Macmichale, M.D. F.R.S.&c. 4to. 11. 11s. 6d. 


Mission from Cape Coast Castle to Ashantee ; with a Statistical Account of 
that Kinadom, and Geographical Notices of other Parts of the Lutenor of Africa. 
By T. Edward Bowdich, Esq. Conductor. 4to, Sl. 3s. 

A Trip to the Coast; or Poems, descriptive of various interesting Objects on 
the Sea Shore. By Miss O’Keete. Qs. Gd. 
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A pvison, last moments of, 267, 

Aschylus, Agamemnon of, the text 
corrected from manuscripts, with 
notes, and a glossary, 297. 

Africa, ow confined knowledge of, 
$40—the Zinjis, 341—Arabs settled 
on the south-east coast, 341—exter- 
minated by the Portuguese, 341— 
attempt toexplore it under Lord Ca- 
ledou, 341—proceedings of the Por- 
tuguese on the south-west coast, 342 
—foundation of the Ashantee king- 
dom, 343—people and their habita- 
tions described, 344, 345—difliculties 
of travelling in, 346—Thursday the 
sacred day in some parts, 355—Mo- 
hanmedani:m progressive in, 355— 
various languages of, 363—geogra- 
phy of the interior of, 364—much 
additivnal information respecting to 
be hoped for, 369—our expeditions 
not commenced from the proper point, 
369—another path opened, 370. 

Agamemnon of schylus the noblest 
relic of nucient tragedy, 297. 

America, North, commissioners sent to 
Buenos Ayres by the United States, 
459, 468—their conduct toward the 
united provinces of South America, 
4716—attempt to explain its incon- 
sistency, 477—tracts on the present 
condition of the United States, 495— 
extent of their territory, 496—equal 
to the whole of Europe, and suscep- 
tible of a larger population, 496— 
great extent of river navigation, 497 
— eagerness for aggrandizement,497— 
resolved to have Florida by fair 
means or foul, 497, note—must fall to 
pieces from their extent, 498—popu- 
Jation, 498—its computed progress, 
499—increased but little by emi- 
grants, 499—finances, 500—direct 
taxes lately impored, 500—perma- 
nent revenue, 500—expenditure, 501 
—debt, 50!—modes of reducing it, 
501—svon involved in difficulties by 
a war, 502—government, 502—ob- 
stacle to the execution of the laws, 
503—great defects in them, 504— 
jodiciary system, 504—precarious 
state of the judges, 505—extraordi- 
nary power vested in them, 506— 
wode of electing the president, 506— 
commerce, 506—manufactures, 507 — 
agriculture more advantageous te 


them, 508—state of learning and edu- 
cation, 508—miserably defective, 
509 —literatare, 510—inventions, 511 
—steam-boat claimed by them, 511— 
steam-frigate, 5li—the invention 
British, 512—state of religious in- 
struction very defective, 513, 514— 
sectaries, 515—religion becoming 
fashionable in New England, 516— 

rofligacy and distressat New York, 

16—internal slave trade, 517— 
barbarous execution of a slave, 517 
—character and achievements of the 
Americans, 517—their assumed supe- 
riority over the British, 518—proofs 
to the contrary, 518—instance of 
their dishonourable conduct, 519— 
general remarks, 521. 


America, South, account of the Spanish 


dominions in, 150—great variety in 
their population, 152—Spanish go- 
vernment, 153—attachment of the In- 


dians to Old Spain, 154—the differ-- 


ent kinds of the population examin- 
ed, 155—nearly all the insurgents 
Creoles, 156—character of these, 157 
—justice of the claims of Spain’ con- 
sidered, 159—claims of the Creoles, 
160—those of the Indian tribes, 161— 
acceunt of the Spanish conquest, 162 
—complaints of the insurgents, 169, 
170—state of religion, 172—state of 


the slaves there, 174—attachment of © 


the cvlonists to the parent State, 175 
—their conduct on Bonaparte’s at- 
tempt to set his brother on the throne 
of Spain, 111—difference of senti- 
ment between the Creoles and native 
Spaniards, I19-—progress: of the re- 
volution, }80—earthquake at Carac- 
cas, 186—-course of the revolution in 
the southern part of Spanish Amieri- 
ca, 1$9-—armament fitting out at Ca- 
diz for, 459—correction of preceding 
statements, 461—the proceedings at 
Buenos Ayres,’ 461—execution of 
Liniers, 462—plot of Alzaga, 462— 
the sevolution justifiable, 464—-South 
America not one undivided kingdom, 
465—transactions in Venezuela, 465 
—the provinces of La Plata in a very 
different state, 466—probable i-sue 
of the contest as far as it concerns 
Bnenos Ayres, 466'—Mexicotikely to 
be the last dependency of Old Spain, 
467—impotence: of the mother coun- 
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try, 468—force of the independents, 
469—bravery of the women, 469— 
defeat of Osorio, 470—apathy of the 
royal troops, 470—capture of Monte 
Video by the Portuguese, 471—ad- 
vantages derived from the revolution, 
472—improvement in respect to edu- 
cation, 473—the English language 
studied, 473—progress of printing, 
4-—-readiness to serve in subordi- 
nate situations, 474—savage barba- 
_Bity of the Spaniards, 414 —treachery 
of Ferdinand, 475—cénduct of the 
United States toward, 476—the po- 
licy,of Great Britain, 481—<trade 
_with this.country; 481—the recegni- 
tion/of their independence would ‘he 
highly advantageous to ns, 482, 507. 

Animals, reasons why the Gipsies and 
,Hindoos prefer such as die @ natural 
death, 139. Pic 

Antinomianism,. Review of» various 
pampilets oa the late: Antinomian 
secession in the West of Hnagland, 372 
—fluctuating principles ‘of the sece- 
ders, 385—some of their-peculiari- 
ties, 387, 391, 400, 408—doctrine of 
justification, 391, 393—its special 
principle, 407. 

Arctic Seas, navigation, of, greatly im- 
proved, 414—beauty of the icebergs, 
419—dangers of Baal’s River on the 
west coast of Greenland, 420—vari- 
ous appearance of the sea water, 420 
—the winter of 1817 very severe, 
421—~geography of, corrected, 422 
—remarkabie rock called the Devil's 
Thumb, 424—daugers from floating 

Armorial. bearings, originated with the 
creisades, Gi. 203 

Ashantees, origin of this nation, 343— 
their, attack on’ the Fantees, 343— 
our first intercourse with them, 343 
—mission to them, 344—towns de- 
scribed, 345—entrance of the embassy 
into the capital, 347—barbarous 
crifice 348—the king deseribed 
large military force, 350—the chief 
of the embassy recalled, 350—a resi- 
dent settled among them, 350—g0- 
vernment, 351—human sacrifices, 351, 
352—their religion, 3538—priests, 354 
Mobhammedanism introduced. there, 
353—~continuance of theslave trade a 
serious obstacle to their civilization 
apd commerce, 357—population, 357 
their capital, 358—commerce, 355 
—manufactures, 359—art of dyeing, 
360—potiery,, 360—climate, 360— 
agriculture, 361—foud, 361—(rink, 
362—animals, 362—architecture, 362 
—music, 362—Janguage, 363, 


Austria, attempts of the emperor Joseph 
to civilize the Gipsies, 140, 


Baal’s River, a dangerous place on the 
west coast of Greenland, 420, 

Baffin’s Bay, supposed to be imaginary, 
4l7—new named Priace Regent's 
Bay, 433, 

Baillie Joanna), 336, 

Bath, Provident Society at, 284, 

Beggar's Opera, character of, 317, 

Belsham (Thomas), Reflections upon the 
Death of Sir Samuel Romilly inva 
Discourse delivered at Essex-street 
‘Chapel, I. 

Bevan (Mr.), God in Christ; set forth in 
Two Letters to a Friend, 377. 

Biddulph (Thomas T.), Search after 
Truth in its own Field, the Holy 
Scriptures: or a Reference to the 
Apostolic Acts and Epistles, on the 
Subject of some novel Opinions in 
Theology, 377, 410. 

Bill as amended by the Committee for 
the further Encouragement and Pro- 
tection of Friendly Societies, 280,293, 

Birkbeck (Morris), Notes on a Journey 
in America, &c, 495, 

Blomfield (Charles James), Agamemnon 
of Eschylus, with Notes and a Glos- 
sary, 297——charges Stanley with lite- 
rary dishonesty, 301, 312—strictures 
on this charge, 301, 312—has obliga- 
tions to Stanley not duly acknow- 
ledged, 303—mi-quotes him, 308, 309, 

Blow at the Root; or abrief Account of 
tle Rise and Growth of Antinomi- 
anism, 378. 

Boccacio, novel character of, 324. 

Bonnycastle 11.), Spanish America ; 
or a Descriptive, Historical, and Geo- 
graphical Account of the Dominions 
of Spain in the Western Hemisphere, 
150. 

Books, new, claims of public libraries 
to the gratuitous delivery of, consi- 
dered, 226—its origin, 228—the pri- 
vilege revived and extended, 223— 
attempt to enforce it, 229—the Aet 
in some degree moditied, 229—un- 
just, unnecessary, and impolitic, 229 
—great amount of the tax, 233-—li- 
terary enterprises checked by it, 287 
~all should be preserved in some 
one repository, 239. wae 

Botany, controversy on the Cambridge 
professorship, 28—not an important 
branch of university education, 32, 

Bowdich (T. Edward), Mission from 
Cape Coast Casile to Ashantee, witha 
Statistical Account of that Kingdom, 
and Geographical Notices of other 
Parts of the Interior of Africa, 340. 
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Bradicy (Richard), elected to a profes- 
sorship at Cambridge, 33, 34. 

Bright (Richard), M, D. Travels from 
Vienna through Lower Hungary, 120. 

Bristed (John), America and her Re- 
sources, &c. 495, 498, 506, 517. 

British Museum, specimens of Ashantee 
manufactures deposited there, 359. 

Brydgcs (Sir Egerton), Reasons for a 
further Amendment of the Act 54 
Geo, [1f, being an Act to amend the 
Copyright Act of Queen Anne, 226. 

Buda, 125. 

Buenos Ayres. See America, South, 

Bonaparte, his character, 75, 330— 
anecdotes of, 75,79, 80, 88—strictures 
on his military tactics, 81, S7—effects 
of his attempt on Spain, 176. 

Buss, supposed sanken land of, does 
not exist, 419. 


Cadee, or Caudee, a large lake in the 
interior of Africa, 365. 

Caledon (Lord), encouraged attempts to 
explore Africa from the Cape, 341, 
Cambridge, controversy on the botani- 
cal professorship at, 28—instances of 
strangers elected to professorships,33. 

Caraccioli (Marquis), his remarks on 
the Emperor Joseph’s plans for the 
improvement of the Gipsies, 142, nofe. 

Carne (Robert Harkness), The proper 
Deity and distinct Personality, 
Agency, and Worship, of the Holy 
Spirit, vindicated against the recent 
Cavils of Messrs. Baring, Bevan, 
Cowan, &c. late Seceders from the 
Church of England ; and alphabetical 
List of Fifty Hebrew Titles of Deity, 
with Explanations, 378, 410. 

Cassandra of Euripides, an admirable 
performance, 298. 

Cattle, denoted by a term expressive of 
property in Greece and the East, 305. 

Cellini ( Benvenuto), 325. 

Chalmers (Dr.), Essay by him on Con- 
tributions from the Poor recommend- 
ed, 283. 

Characters of Shakspeare’s Plays, 313. 

Christ, strange doctrines respecting jus- 
‘tification by his death, 392, 401. 

Christion (Prof. Edward), A Vindica- 
tion of the Right of the Universities 
‘of the United Kingdom to a Copy of 

> every new Publication, 226, 229, 233, 
note, 248, 247. 

“Christianity, its superiority to paganism, 
48— intended to amend, not subvert, 
existing institutions, 92 — testimony 
of natural theology *», 214. 

Christians, rational, “6, war not 
absolutely to, 92—necessity 
of a holy life to, 400, 


Church of England, a ‘ow-thoughted 
concern for it among its nominal 
champions, 38—its cause injured by 
such defenders, 38, 39—hich or ultra- 
orthodox party, 33l—advice to the 
clergy on repressing errors, 412. 

Church of Rome, its clergy benefited by 
the croisades, 55—cause of ‘their de- 
cline, 56. 

Church the) of England vindicated. 
Remarks on a brief Account of the 
Reasons which have induced the Rev. 
T. C. Cowan to secede from the Esta- 
blished Church, 378. 

Clarke (Dr.), his argument for the gra- 
tuitous delivery of books to public 
libraries, 235—his sagacious remark, 
that the universities want books, not 
money, 239. , 

Clarkson( Thomas), on the Doctrines and 
Practice of the early Christians as 
they relate to War, 90, 102, 

Clergy, their proper mode of preventing 
or repressing error, 412, | 

Cole (Rey. William), Letters to, from the 
Hon. Horace Walpole, 257. 

Coleridge (S. T.), 325. 

Compass, rules for ascertaining its truce 
variation, 421—the variation much 
affected by the state of the atmo- 
sphere, 422. 

Contagion, See Plague and Quarantine 
Laws. 

Country life, black picture of, 329. 

Courtney (Mr.), his Bill for the further 
Encouragement and Pratection of 
Friendly Societies, 280,293. 

Cowan ( Dr.), his unsuccessful attempt to 
explore the South of Africa, 341. 

Cowan (Thomas Conolly), A Sermon on 
the Work of the Holy Spirit: being 
the Substance of Two Discourses 
preached at Gideon Chapel, Bristol, 
by a thankfol Seceder from the Na- 
tional Religious Establishment, 378, 

Congo, river. See Zaire. 

Coomassie, the capital of the Ashantees, 
347, 358; 360. 

Criticism, ‘verbal, of the ancients, re- 
marks on, 804. ; 

Croatia, 126—its military polity, 127. 

Crusades, history of the, 45—inquiry 
into their effects‘on society, 47. 

Crysta'lization, solution not absolutely 
necessary to, 211. 


Dagwumba, a kingdom in Africa, 370. 

Daniel (W.), Works of his prevented by 
the copyright act, 237. 

David, character of, 336, 337. 

Davis's Strait, its sittation 
422, 

Dead, probable origin of the cus- 
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vy of burning their bodies, 443, 

Deaths of distinguished persons afford 
good tests of the state of the public 
mind, 3—death a proof of the fallen 
state of man, 223—an infidel’s pre- 
paration for death, 270—farcical ce- 
remonies at the death of the late king 
of Spain, 334, note. 

Dibber, a large jake in the interior of 
Africa, 364. 

Dumfries, Savings Bank at, one of the 
most complete, 286. 

Dunvan (Rev, Henry), the originator of 
savings banks, 286, 

Dye, excellent vegetable blue, used in 
Africa, 360. 


Earth, Facts and Observations towards 
forming a New Theory of the, 195— 
remarks on the Wernerian system, 
212—its present state an argument 
for the truth of Scripture, 247, 

Ease in writing, 258—laborious at- 
tempts at, 259, 260, 

England, first appearance of the Gip- 
sies in, 134—statutes evacted against 
them, 135 --present state of the Gip- 
sies in, 146—state of society in the 
reigns of George I. and U1. bad, 262 
—greatly improved under Geo. IIT, 
264—degradation of the spirit of 
the common people of, 281—prin- 
ciples of independence source of the 
greatness of the English character, 
282—some occurrences of the late 
war with America, 518. 

Erasmus, F-xtracts from his Writings on 
the Subject of War, 90. _ 

Euripides, criticism on his Cassandra, 
298. 

Evans (John Harrington) The Old Man 
and his Grand-daughter at E—, 377. 
Evans (Mr.), his any on the copy- 

right act, 239. 


Facts and Observations towards forming 
a new Theory of the Earth, 195. 

Fair Penitent, play of the, 318. 

Faith, abuse of the term, 373, 397. 

Falstaff, character of, 319, 320. 

Familiar Remarks on a Pamphlet en- 
titled God in Christ; concisely ex- 
posing the absurd and dangerous Doc- 
trines which it contains, 378. 

Fanaticism, religious, 49, 50—political, 
50 


Fantees, an African nation, attacked by 
the Ashantees, S43—a village de- 
scribed, 344, 

Ferdinand V1. of Spain, his treacherous 
conduct, 475, 

Flavel (Rev. John), A Blow at, the 


Root; or a Brief Account of the 
Rise and Growth of Antinomianism ; 
with an Appendix to prove, that the 
Moral Law isa Rule of Life to Be- 
lievers, 378. 
Florence Macarthy: an trish Tale, 482. 
Florida, determination of the United 
States to possess it by fair means or 
foul, 497 note—extent of, 499. 
French, barbarity of their-commanders, 
80—their savage military system, 83 
—abuses of their commissariat, S6— 
their general profligacy, 88, 89—our 
intercourse with them injurious, 105. 
Friendly Societies, Bill as amended by 
the Committee for the farther Encou- 
ragement and Protection of, 280, 293. 
Fulton, not the inventor of steam-boats, 
512—a native of Scotland, 512, 
Furies, not worshipped with fire, 304, 


Gambarro, a river in the interior of 
Africa, 364... 

Gassicourt (C. L. Cadet de). Travels in 
Austria, Moravia, and Bavaria, with 
the French Army, rg ip the Cam- 
paign of 1809, T2. |. 

George 11. character of, 264, 

George Barnwell, play of, 317, 318, 

Gibbon, his account of the crotsades am- 
plified by Michaad, 46— his erroneous 
view of the subject, 51. 

Gill (Dr.), Remarks on his Arguments 
for the Eternal Generation of the Son 
of 377. 

Gipeies, Historical Survey of their Cus- 
toms, Habits, and present State, 132 
—their first appearance in Europe, 
134—their progress 1384—names given 
to them, 134—described, 134—at- 
tempts to expel them, 135—their do- 
mestic authority confirmed in Seot- 
land, 136—causes of the failure of 
the attempts against them, 136—what 
was their origin, 186—net Egyp- 
tians, 187—-probablv Hindoos, 188— 
their language and customs similar, 
188—why they have remained a dis- 
tinct people, 139—attempts to civi- 
lize them by force, 140—state of them 
in Scotlan#, 143-—anecdotes of them, 
144, 145- their state in England, 146, 

Gisborne (Thomas), Testimony of Na- 
tural Theology to Christiadity, 214, 

God in Christ; set forth in Two Letters 
toa Friend: with some Observations 
on Mr M‘Lean’s Tract on the Sonship 
of Jesus Christ; and an Appendix, 
containing some Remarks on Dr. 
Gill’s Arguments for the Eternal Ge- 

neration of the Son of God, 377~—Fa- 
miliar Remarks on the above, 378. 


Government, free andarbitrary compared, 
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132—checks on arbitrary power com- out as the proper champion and 1 _pro- 
mon to the rudest people, 350, 351. tector of her interest, 494. 

Granville (Dr. Augustus Bozzi), onthe Jackson (Mr.), his testimony of the con- 
Plague and. Contagion, with Refer- tagious nature of plague, 449, 452. 
ence to the Quarantine Laws; includ- James{ William), a fall and correct Ac- 


ing the History of Plague conveyed count of the chief Naval Occurrences 
direct from the Leyant to five Eure- of the late War between Great 
pean Ports of the Mediterfanean Britain and the United States of 
within the last six Years, 439, 455." America, &c, 495, 518, 
Greek Empire, fall.of the, 546.) Jerusalem, arrival of the croisaders 
Greenland... Sce Arctic Seas. before, 69—its capture by them, 70. 


lave Johnson (Dri J.), Loimolog! or Prac- 
Hall (Bishop), in some instances a fan- tical Researches on the Pidgne! 439, 
ciful expositor of the Scriptares, 390. Jolida, River, 864, 366, 
Hay'ey (W.), remarks his poetry, : Judges; should have the power af pro- 
$72, portioning punishments, 18—but this 
Hazlitt (William), The Round Table; be limited, 23—state of, in 
Collectian of Essays on, Literature,’ America, 505: 
Men, and Manners, 3IS—A View of Juries, compassionate verdicts by, in- 
the Eaglvh Stage ; or a Series of Dra’ consistent with facts, 18, 19 note. 
matic Criticisms, 353—Characters of Justification; doctrine of, ‘991, A05. 
Shakespear's Plays, 3183—-Lectures Justinian (The Emperor), established 
on the English Poets, delivered at the quarantine laws, 430, 441, 
Surrey lostitution, 313—a prominent 
character in a certain school, 314— Kemble (John), 316, 


once. theatrical reporter Joa wewspa- Knight (William), Facts and Observa- 


per, 315—his vulgarity ,320—his.con- tions towards forming a new Theory 
ceptions of poetry, 321—his absurd of the Earth, 195, 

exptessions, 322, 323-—his. favourite Eejgnstenh, ofigin of orders of, 67. 
authors, 324—his remarks on paint- ; 

ers, 327, 328—inconsisteat, 328,329 Lackington ‘and Co., their of 
—his polities, 330—his: the effects of the ‘copy-right act, 238. 


speculations, 331, (the), of Ged, 3T7, 
Horses, Asbantee, 362... 5. Lanncs (Marshal), his opinion of -the 
Horsley (B.), remarks on his jaterpre> battle wf Essliig, 74—his interview 
tation of some parts of Scripture, 390, with Bonaparte before his death, 75 
Houssa farther, to the, North than +-and the dag before the battle, 
posed by Major Rennelly 3645...» his body conveyed to France, 76—his 


Hoyland (John), Historical Survey ‘of widow’s'visit to it, TT. 
the Customs, Habits, and »present  Lavas, grand distinction between them 
Siate of the Gipsies, and basaltic rocks. or 
the author, 133. veins, 240, 

Human Life; a Poem, by: ‘Sqmueb Ro- Lav, criminal, on that of 


gers, 372. England, 1%; 23— disproportion of 


Hungary, ovtline of the polliy ef, pauishments to°crimes, 18— Judges 
a stranger to the feudal system, 121—~ should “have the power’ of propor- 
Tour in, 125-—peasaatry of 128,129 tidning ‘punishments, 18—low appre- 
—a funeral deseribed, 130—nobiity, ciation. of value by juries, 19, note 
131—forcible attempt to civilize | perfect scale punishment pro-. 

Hunt. on death and 22 discretionary power of 

333 


ol judges: should be: fimited, 
Inability. of awed skinds, natural and ously for) revision, 23—strictures on 
moral, 38&..»» he! the punishment of death , 24—defects 
Icoheng’s beauty, 433, in thé laws of N. Ainerica, 503, 504. 


Independence, -ptingiple of, seurceef the Lectures-‘on the ‘English Poets, delivered 


greatness of naligual character, at Surrey Mstitation, S13. 

India, intercourse of, Europeans. with, Letters to Cateli Strong, showing “War 
prevjous,d@, the .passage to be Wednsistdnt with the Laws of 
Cape of Good Hope, Christ and the Godd of Mankind, 90, 

Treland, existing eyils of, , arise 108, note, 170 T12—from the 
various Hen. Rartice Walpole to’ George 
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Montagu, Esq. 257—from the same, 
to the Rev. W. Cole and others, 253, 

Letters, posthumous collectors of, com- 
pared to kennel-rakers, 257—stric« 
tures on the publication of, 258—re- 
marks on the epistolary style, 258, 
259—circumstances unfavourable to 
it, 260. 

Liniers, his conduct in South Amasica; 
462—justly execated, 462. 

Liverpool, Society for Bettering the. 
Condition, and increasing the Com- 
forts of the Poor, in the Town and 
Neighbourhood of Liverpool, 285. 

Loimologia; of Practical. Remarks on 
the’ Plague, 499, 

Longman and Co. works: declined by 
them on account of he copyright 
act, 

Lysons, his testimony to the impoticy of 
the copyright act, 237. - 

Macbeth, 322, 338—character of Lady 
Macbeth and the witches, 320.) 

Maclean (Dr. Charles), Resalis of an 
Investigation respecting. Epidemic 
and Pestilential Diseases, including 
Researches in the ‘Levant-concerning 
the Plague, 439, 452—the principal 


assertor of the non-existence: of con- . 


tagion, 442—his apinion adopted on 
theory, 443—proceeds to the Levant 
to prove this, 443—the notion not 
new, 443, 444—arguments against it, 
445—considers the sea scurvy as ana- 
logous to plague, 446, note--his own 
testimony adduced against his doc- 
trine, 452—the pepe and his physician 
Fracastorius charged with; hroaching 
the doctrine of plague being cantdgis 
ous from political motives, 455. 
M‘Lean (Mr,), Observations .on bis 
Tract on the Sonship ef Christ, 377. 
Man, the convulsions of) the, natural 
world have rendered. it a.mere eligi- 
ble abode for him, 45--those ef the 
moral world probably net tess, bene- 
ficial, dvantages..detived from 
the croisades, 41—-necessity of 
straining his passions, .7i—a fallen: 
creature, 218 and foll,—most immoral 
when most wretched, 458, . 
Marseilles, frequently attacked by the 
(Marshal), anecdote of, 80. 
Mezico, conquest of, by Cortes, 163, 
Michaud’s Histoire des Crais 45—an 
amplification of Gibbon, 
Military men, fate of, L14—-their eha- 
racters not generally depraved, 114. | 
Minutes of Evidence taken before the 


on the Oopyright Acts, 
22 


Mission from Cape Coast Castle to 
Ashantee, 340. 

Mohammedanism, circumstances favoura- 
ble to its propagation in Africa, 355 

Monk (Rev. James Henry), Vindication 
of the University of Cambridge from 
the Reflections of Sir J. EB. Smith, 28. 

Montagu (George) Letters to, from the 
Hon, Horace Walpole, 257. 

Montebello (Duke of ). See Lannes ( Mare 
shal). 

Morgan (Lady), Florence Macarthy: an 
Irish Tale, 482. 

Music, what, 323. 


Names, famity, origin of, 66, 

Natural Theology, ‘Testimony of, to 
Clvistinnity, 214, 

Newcastle (Duke of), anecdote of, 274, 

Niger, River; observations on its course, 
364, 365; 

Nile, question whether it communicate 
whh he Niger, 365, 366—cause of 
its overflow, 366. ‘ 

North-west Passage, voyage to examine 
the of, 413. 


Observations on Contagion, as it relates 
tothe Plagae and other Epidemical 
Diseases, 440, 448, 

Old Man (The) and bis Grand-daughter 
at F—, 377. 

Otaheite, interesting anecdote of the 
Christian converts there, 107, 


Paganism, ill effects of, 48—Thursday 
a sacred day in Africa, 355. 

Park (Mungo), account of bisdeath, 368, 

Parliament made the pander of deéspot- 
ism, 228. 

Peace, universal, Society for the Pro- 
motion of, 90—geveral diffusion of 
Christianity a previous requisite, 116, 

Peru, conquest of, by Pizarro, 166— 
the| sovereign had three ranks of 
wives, 167—ascassination of the 
family by Ataheeallpa, 167. 

Pesth, 125,126) 


Pinkerton, error of, 151. | 


Plague, inquiry. into the contagion of, 


439—known in ancient times to the 
Jews, 440—great, in Justinian’s time, 

441—frequently attacked Marseilles, 
441—origin of the recent inquiry 
concerning, 44]—statement of the 
question, 442—principal assertor of 
its not) being contagious, 449—the 
opinion not new, 448, 444—argu- 
ments. against it, 445—proofs OF its 
being contagious, 448—testimonies to 
the same purpose, 451—Dr. Macican’s 
experience, to mitigate 
the disease by inoculation with cow- 
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pox and plague matter united, 455— 
small-pox no preventive of plague, 
455, note—tends to promote immo- 
rality, 458—to what distance may 
contagion extend, 458, nofe. 

Plays, high estimation beid in by some, 
315—national play-houses preferred 
to national schools, 316—moral cha- 
racter of some, 317. 

Poetry, what, 32i1—subsequent to the 
time of -Pope, 372. 

Poets, English, Lectures on, 313, 321— 
modern, 372, 373. 

Police, that of Rome, military, 93. 

Poor, parochial benefit societies may 
furnish improvement in the mode of 

relieving them, 2$1—familiarity of 
receiving parish pay a great evil ,281— 
necessity of encouraging the spirit of 

independence in them, 252—institua- 
tions operating to this end, 282— 
great sum raised in one instance by 
petty contributions, 283—inadequacy 
of their wages, 283. 

Portuguese, settle on the southeast 
coast of Africa, 341—their attempts 
on the south-west, 342. 

Press, attempts on the liberty of, 227. 

Prince Regent's Bay, 433. 


Quarantine laws, inquiry concerning 
their policy, 439—antiquity of, 440 

_ —in use among the Jews, 440—first 
institution of, in modern times, 441 
—adopted by Venice and other states 
inthe Mediterranean, 441—British 
acts of Parliament on the subject, 
441, note—founded in sound policy, 
456—but they might be mitigated 
with advantage, 457. 

Quolla, the Niger so called by the 
Africans, 364. 


Reasons for a modification of the act 
of Anne respecting the delivery of 
books and copy-right, 226. 

further amendment of the 
Act 54 Geo. IIl, being an Act to 
amend the Copy-right Act of Queen 
Anne, 226. 

Rees (Mr.), his account of the prime 
cost of books delivered by him under 
the copy-right act, 233. 

Reform, danger of an inflexible oppo- 
sition to, 17. 

Refraction, extraordinary effects of, 
433, 437. | 

Religion, an establishment necessary, 
513,514. 

Reports on the Present State of the 
United Provinces of South America, 
drawn up by Messrs. Rodney and 
Graham, Commissioners sent to 


Buenos Ayres by the Government of 
N. America ; with Documents, &c.459. 
natural and legal, distiaguistred, 
Ritchie (Mr.), travelling in Africn, 369. 
Rogers (Samue!), Human Life; a Poem, 
372—remarks on bis Pleasures of 
Memory, 373, 374, 

Rolfe (George , elected to a professor- 
ship at Cambridge, 33, 34. 

Romilly (Sir Samuel), his Observations 
on the Criminal Law of England, 1, 
17—Reflections upon his Death in a 
Discourse delivered by T. Belsham, 
1—Character of him, 14, 27. 

Ross (Captain Join), Voyage of Dis- 
covery made under the Orders of the 
Admiralty for the Purpose of explor- 
ing Baffin’s Bay, and inquiting into 
the Probability of a North-west Pas- 
sage, 413—the author’s account of 
his work, 415—his instructions de- 
fective, 418, 424, 425—services of 
proper persons neglected by minis- 
“ters, 419—feund the supposed sunken 
land of Buss not to exist, 419—first 
sight of land, 420 --his rules for as- 
certaining the true variation of the 
compass, 42i—correction of geogra- 
phical positions, 422—qualifications 
of his Eskimo interpreter, 423—im- 
properly gives new names to places, 
425—mistaken with respect to the 
jatitades reached by whalers, 425, 

_ 426 — dangerous situation of the 
ships, 427—natives seen on the ice, 
A27—a musket bas been seen among 
these, 432—land seen at a great dis- 
tance to the north, 433—natural 
history, 434—red snow, 434—com- 
mercial views, 435 —atmospherical 
phernomena, 486—no current, and 
scarcely any tide, 437. 

Round Table: a Collection of Essays on 
Literature, Men, and Manners, 313. 

Rousseau, 325. 

Russel (Dr.), his testimony of the con- 
tagious nature of plugue, 448. 

Ryland (Dr. J.), Serious Remarks on the 
different Representations of Evan- 
gelical Doctrine, by the Professed 
Friends of the Gospel, 877, 410. 


Sabellianism, modified, lately brought 
forward, 410, 

Sabine, Captain, (of the Royal A:til- 
lery), employed in the vovage of dis- 
covery to Davis’s Straits, 414, 415— 
has not published his account, 434. 

Salt (Mr. :, employed on inquiries con- 
cerning Africa, 369. ‘ 

Sanctification, doctrine of , 399, 400, 405. 

Savings Banks, at Bath, 284—at Liver- 
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poo}, 255—should he adjuncts, not 
substitutes, of benefit societies, 286, 
238—their advantages, 286—to whom 
most beneficial, 290—compared with 
provident societies, 291, 

Scoresby (Mr.), his services in the north- 
ern expedition injudiciously declined 
by ministers, 419. 


Scotland, harsh laws enacted against the 
Gipsies, 136—the authority ef their 
chief recognised, 136—present state 
of the Gipsies in, 143... . 

Scott 4J.), War. inconsistent,.with the 
Doctri ne and maamnpleyt Jesus Christ, 
90,109, 

Scripture, interpretations of, 307 —vio- 
lent perversion of, by some, 339, 393 
—remarks on passages in, 440. 

Scurvy, sea, considered, Analogous to 
plague, 446, note. 

Search after Truth i in its own F ield, the 
Holy Scriptures; or a> Reference to 

. the Apostalic Acts.and Epistles, on 
the Subject of seme. aovel Opiaivas 
in Theology, 377, 440... 

Selwyn \George), joins Hyrace Walpole 
in a joke on the 2. of Newcastle, 273. 

Sevious Remarks on the differeut Repre- 
of Evangelical Doctrine 

by the Pyofessed Friends of the Gos- 
pel, 377, 410. 

Sevigné (Marchioness de), remarks on 
ter letters, 259. 

Shakspeare, coincidence between him 
and Aschylus, 303—another parallel 
them, 310—characters of his 
plays, 313, 318+-320, 323—stated to 
be the. beast moral of all writers, 319. 

Sheep, Ashantee, 362. 

Siddons ( Mrs.),. 316. 

Simons (Rev, John), Letter to a highly 
respected Friend, ou the Subject of 


certain Errors, of the Antinomian . 


Kind, which have lately sprung up in 
the West of England, 377, 393, 410 
— Answers to the Letter, 377, 410. 

Sin not sinful in the elect, 403, 

Sketches of the Horrors of War, from 
Labaume's Narrative of the Campaign 
in Russia, 90, 106, 11}. 

Slavery, condition of slaves in Spanish 
America, 174—slave-trade on the 
south-east coast of Africa, 341—a se- 
rious obstacle to the civilization and 
trade of Africa, 357—state of, in 
North America, 517, 

Smali-pox, all persons not susceptible 
of, 447, 448—not a preventive of 
plague, ‘455, note, 

Smith (Sir James Edward desirous of 
the botanical professorship at Cam- 
bridge, 29 -steps taken by, 30—rea- 
sons for rejecting him, 30, 36, 40—tue 


topics advanced by him discussed, 31 
+proceedings for rejecting 43, 

Snowe, red, from the Arctic regions, 484, 
435, note. 

Snow (Titomas), Reply to the Rev, John 
Simons, en the Subject of certain 
Errors of the Antinomian Kind, &c. 
377, 401, 410, 

Societies, prevalence of, in the present 
day, 90—benevolent, two sorts of, 
for which there would be 
employment, 118—Friendly, Bill for 
the further Encouragement and Pro- 
tection of, 280, 293—parochial be- 
nefit, may afford an improvement in 
the present mode of relieving the 
poor, 2Si—tending to encourage the 

_ spirit of independence ia the peer, 
252—benefit, ordinary constitution 
of, 257—wmischiefs of this, 287—the 
meeting at public houses the sole 
evil, 288—advantages of benefit so- 
cicties, 289, 290—provident com- 
pared with savings banks, 291. 

Sociely for the Promotion of Universal 
Peace, First Annual Repart of, and 
Tracts published by, 90—Provident, 
at Bath, 284—for Bettering the Cea- 
dition, and Increasing the Comforts 
of the Poor, in the Town and Neigh. 
bourhood of Liverpool, 285, 

Solemn Review of the Custom of War, 
90, 101, 104, 111, 112, 

Spain, effects of Bonaparte’ 8 attempt 
on, 176—farcical ceremonies at the 
death of the late king, 334, note, See 
also America, South.: 


Spanish America; or a Descriptive; His- 


torical, and Geographical Accoant of 
the Dominions of Spain in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, 150, | 

Spinning, Ashantee mode of, 359. 

Stanicy (T.), charged by Mr. Blomfield 
with literary dishonesty, 300, 3le— 
defended against this charge, 301, 
31z2—Dr. Butler’s opinion in favour 
of Stanley, 303, nole—Blomfield in- 
debted to him witvout due acknow- 
ledgment, 303-—misquoled by Blom- 
field, 308, 309. 

Steam-hoat navigation, extensive, io 
America, 497—the invention. arro- 
gated by the Americans, 511—origi- 
nated in Great Britain, 512. 

Strong (Caleb), Letters to, showing 
War to be inconsistent with the Laws 
of Christ and the Good of Mankind, 
90, 108, nofe, 110, 192, 

Success no Proof of God’s Favour, 49. 


Tournaments, institution of, 67, 
Trave's from Vienna through, Lower 
Hungary, 120, 
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Trinity, new doctrine of the, 409, 


Universities, controversy on the botani- 
cal professorship at Cambridge, 28— 
remarks on the election of strangers 
to professorships, 34—great men edu- 
cated at, no solid proof of the excel- 
lence of their system, 35—Dissenters 
should not be admitted to professor- 
ships in, 37—attempts to extend their 
advantages to Unitarians, 40—their 
claims to copies of new buoks consi- 
dered, 226—if they cannot afford to 
buy books, they should be paid for 
by the public, 239—all books pub- 
lished not proper for them, 240—ab- 
surdity of their arguments shown, 
243, 244, 245. 


Valli (Dr.), his attempt to mitigate the 
plague, 454, 455. | 

Vice increased by general calamity, 458. 

Vienna, visit to, during the Congress, 
1g2—the Redoute, 122—the Prater, 
123. 

View of the English Stage; or a Series 
of Dramatic Criticisms, 313. 

Vigani (John Francis), electcd to a 
professorship at Cambridge, 33, 34. 
Vindication of the Right of the Univer- 
sities of the United Kingdom to a 
Copy of every new Publication, 226. 

Vivian on Benefit Societies, 289, 

Voltaire, 324. 

Voyage of Discovery, made under the 
orders of the Admiralty, in his Ma- 
jesty’s ships Isabella and Alexander, 
for the purpose of exploring Baffin’s 
Bay, and inquiring into. the Probabi- 
lity of a Norta-west Passage, 413. 


Wages, have not risen in proportion to 
the necessaries of life, 283. 

Walpole (Hon, Horace), Letters to 
George Montagu, Esq. 257—Letters 
to the Rev. William Cole and others, 
257—character of his letters, 259, 262 
his irreligion, 265, 267—specimens 
of his attempts at humour, 271, 272— 
juins with G. Selwyn ina joke on the 
Duke of Newcastle, 273—his new- 
coined words, 275—his first fit of the 
gout, 276—his character, 279. 

— (Sir Robert), character of, 269. 

War, not absolately unlawful to Christ- 
ians, 92—arguments against it drawn 
from the Fathers examined, 102—ar- 
guments from its consequences fa- 
vourable to it in certain respects, 106 
—interesting anecdote of the Christ- 
ian converts at Tahiti, 107. 

Warden (D. B.), Statistical, Political, 
and Historical Account of the United 
States of America, &c 495. 

Wellington (Duke of), 331. 

Werner, remarks on the system of, 212. 

Whale-hunters, able navigators of the 
northern seas, 414, 424—restrained 
by anabsurd oath, 417—this now dis- 
pensed with, 417—eligible station 
for, 435—ships in general not suffici- 
ently victualled, 435. 

Whyte (Dr.), sacrificed his life to his 
opinion of the plague not being con- 
tagious, 443, 

Wonder, play of the, 318. 

Wordsworth (W.), 324, 325, 326. 

Writers, class of, enemies to morality 
and decorum, 314. 


Zaire, River, doubts respecting, 364,367. 
Zinjis, a nation on the eastern coast of 
Africa, 341, 
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